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PROCEEDINGS 
At  the  Annual  Summer  Meeting, 
at  Gloucester, 

On  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  the  nth,  12th,  13th,  14th,  15th  and  16th,  July, 
1921. 


A  joint  summer  meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society  with  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  held  at 
Gloucester  on  the  nth  to  the  16th  July,  1921,  each  society 
as  a  preliminary  holding  separately  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  nth  July. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Society  was  held  by  kind  permission  of  the  Mayor  of 
Gloucester  at  the  Guildhall,  Gloucester,  Mr.  J.  E.  Prit- 
chard,  F.S.A.,  Chairman  of  Council  in  the  chair,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Among  the  members  present  were  the  Very  Rev.  Henry 
Gee,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Sir  James  Bruton,  M.P., 
Dr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  F.S.A.,  Col.  Noel,  Canon 
Goodwyn,  Miss  Madan,  Miss  Roper,  Messrs.  F.  S. 
Hockaday,  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  A.  E.  Hurry,  G.  S. 
Blakeway,  F.  Were,  J.  J.  Simpson,  Rev.  W.  B.  Atherton, 
W.  Scotford  Harmer,  Charles  Wells,  A.  E.  W.  Paine, 
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F.  H.  Bretherton,  T.  C.  H.  Walton,  Cecil  Powell,  and 
Roland  Austin,  General  Secretary. 

The  following  report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1920-21 
was  read : — 

REPORT  OF  COUNCIL,  1920-21. 


Membership.  The  membership  of  the  Society,  in  spite  of  rather 
more  resignations  than  usual,  shows  a  slight  increase,  the  number 
being  616,  compared  with  609  reported  last  year.  Since  then  58 
new  members  have  been  elected  and  33  have  resigned.  Seventeen 
members  have  died  during  the  year. 

The  Council  regret  to  record  the  loss  by  death  of  several  members 
whose  interest  in  the  Society  had  been  sustained  for  many  years, 
and  whose  places  will  not  be  easily  filled.  They  include  eight 
original  members,  viz.  : — Mr.  James  Baker,  Mr.  H.  W.  Bruton, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd,  Mr.  Henry  Medland,  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith,  Rev.  H.  H. 
Winwood,  Mr.  W.  E.  George,  and  Mr.  Clement  Tudway.  The 
first  four  served  on  the  Council  and  in  various  ways  had  done 
much  to  promote  the  position  of  the  Society.  Mr.  A.  J.  Morton 
Ball  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  since  1878,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  E. 
Sibbald  since  1885.  Mr.  F.  Hannam-Clark  had  been  honorary 
treasurer  since  191 7.  Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter,  Dr.  A.  Harvey, 
Mr.  H.  Jenner-Fust  junior,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ware,  and  Miss  King  were 
more  recent  members. 

Finance.  The  Council  have  again  the  satisfaction  of  presenting 
a  sound  financial  statement.  The  balance  in  hand  on  1st  January, 
1920,  was  £161  6s.  5d.,  and  the  ordinary  income  included  annual 
subscriptions  ^282  9s.,  life  subscriptions  £14.  14s.,  entrance  fees 
^40  8s.  6d.,  dividends  ^32  10s.,  sale  of  publications  ^14  13s.  iod., 
deposit  interest  ^5  2s.,  and  other  items  which  brought  the  total  to 
^493  17s.  7d.  The  expenditure  included  the  cost  of  the  "  Tran- 
sactions "  (vol.  xli,  pt.  2)  /214  15s.  4d.,  rents,  subscriptions  to 
societies,  binding  and  additions  to  the  Society's  libraries  /50  3s.  1  id 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  casing  "  Transactions," 
postages,  and  printing  ^35  6s.  3d.,  making  a  total  of  £300  5s.  6d., 
and  leaving  an  increased  balance  of  ^193  12s.  id.  The  balance 
sheet  shows  a  surplus  of  £733  2s.  id.,  without  bringing  in  the  value 
of  the  Society's  libraries. 

For  the  fourth  year  in  succession  there  were  no  subscriptions 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year.    The  Council  feel  that  so  long 
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-as  conditions  allow  they  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  annual 
subscription  at  the  present  amount,  though  there  are  few  societies 
which  have  not  raised  their  subscriptions. 

Transactions.  Owing  to  the  continual  increase  in  the  cost  of 
printing  the  "  Transactions,"  the  Council  appointed  a  small 
Committee  to  report  on  the  whole  question,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
recommendations  tenders  were  obtained  and  a  considerable  saving 
has  been  effected.  The  Council  have  decided  that  for  the  future 
it  will  be  desirable  to  issue  a  complete  volume  each  year  instead  of 
two  parts,  and,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  to  print 
the  volume  in  larger  type.  Owing  to  difficulties  caused  by  the 
coal  stoppage  it  has  not  been  possible  to  issue  the  volume  for  1920 
at  the  usual  time,  though  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  during  the  present  month.  The  editor  has  prepared  a 
volume  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  the  thanks  of  Members 
are  due  to  him  for  the  trouble  he  takes.  The  Council  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Fryer  and  Mr.  John  E.  Prit- 
chard  in  presenting  plates  to  illustrate  their  respective  papers. 

Libraries.  The  Council  have  granted  £30  for  the  purchase  of 
books  during  the  current  year  and  have  also  subscribed  to  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Roman  Studies.  Miss  M.  A.  Rudd 
has  very  kindly  presented  a  copy  of  her  Records  of  the  Rudd  Family. 
The  library  at  Bristol  has  been  transferred  from  Berkeley  Square 
to  the  Red  Lodge,  where  a  room  has  been  most  generously  placed 
at  the  service  of  Members  by  the  "  Bristol  Savages." 

General  Meeting.  A  most  successful  Summer  Meeting  was 
held  at  Malvern  on  22nd-24th  June  under  the  Presidency  of  Earl 
Beauchamp,  K.G.,  to  whom  and  to  Countess  Beauchamp,  Mem- 
bers owe  their  warm  thanks  for  the  most  kind  and  generous  way 
in  which  they  were  received  at  Madresfield  Court.  A  full  report 
of  the  meeting  is  included  in  the  "  Transactions  "  for  the  year. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  Autumn  Meeting  at 
Chepstow  and  Tintern  on  7th  September,  but  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  motors  and  accommodation  for  lunch 
and  tea  the  Council  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  meeting.  The 
more  recent  difficulties  caused  by  the  coal  stoppage  made  it  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1921,  though  it  is  hoped  to 
visit  the  district  selected  at  some  future  date. 

Early  in  1920  the  Council  were  approached  by  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  the 
view  of  holding  a  Joint  Meeting,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed  that 
such  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  July  1921. 
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Winter  Meetings.  The  Bristol  Local  Committee  have  again 
held  an  interesting  series  of  five  Evening  Meetings  and  they  desire 
to  acknowledge  the  great  kindness  of  the  "  Bristol  Savages  "  in 
permitting  the  lectures  to  be  given  in  the  "  Wigwam  "  at  the  Red 
Lodge.  This,  and  the  attractive  nature  of  the  programme, 
resulted  in  an  increased  attendance  of  members.  The  following 
papers  were  read  :— 

November  23rd,  1920.    "  The  Stall-work  of  Bristol  Cathedral," 

by  Miss  M.  P.  Perry. 
December  13th.    "  The  Craft  of  the  English  Mediaeval  Mason," 

by  J.  E.  Barton,  M.A. 
January  17th,  1921.    "  Some  of  the  Greater  Perpendicular 

Churches  of  the  Cotswolds,"  by  J.  J.  Simpson. 
February  21st.    "  The  Old  Plans  of  Bristol,"  by  John  E. 

Pritchard,  F.S.A. 
March  2 1st.    ' '  Bristol  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  White's  Essex  Estates, " 
by  Wilfrid  Leighton. 

"  The  Early  Charters  of  St.  Nicholas,  Bristol,"  by  Lewis  J.  U. 
Way,  F.S.A. 

Excavation  Fund.  Through  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour 
at  a  reasonable  rate  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  Excavation 
Committee  to  undertake  any  active  work  during  the  year,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  some  definite  programme  may  be  begun  before  long. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  has 
received  £139  14s.  6d.  in  contributions,  and  £5  6s.  id.  has  been 
added  by  deposit  interest. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  in  January  last,  Mr.  John  E. 
Pritchard  was  appointed  Chairman,  Mr.  L.  W.  Barnard,  Honorary 
Secretary,  and  they,  together  with  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  form  an 
Executive  Committee.  A  full  report  of  the  formation  of  the  fund 
and  list  of  subscribers  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
"  Transactions."  The  Council  have  expressed  their  warm  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Pritchard's  action  in  establishing  the  fund,  which 
they  feel  could  not  have  been  done  so  successfully  but  for  his 
initiative. 

Witcombe  Villa.  The  Council  received  an  inquiry  from 
H.M.  Office  of  Works  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  balance  of  the  fund 
collected  ini9i2-i3  for  the  repair  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Witcombe  ; 
and  as  the  villa  is  now  under  the  care  of  the  Office,  which  recently 
carried  out  repairs  for  its  preservation,  they  resolved  that  the 
transfer  might  be  made,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  principal 
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surviving  contributors  to  the  fund  being  obtained.  Consent 
having  been  given,  the  fund  was  closed  and  the  balance,  con- 
sisting of  a  War  Savings  Certificate  to  the  value  of  ^44  13s. 
(purchase  price  ^38  8s.  6d.)  payable  in  July  192 1,  and  a  cheque  for 
10s.  6d.,  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Works  in  November  last 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  repair  of  the  villa. 

National  Trust.  The  Council  have  decided  to  affiliate  the 
Society  with  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  or 
Natural  Beauty.  Mr.  Edward  Conder  has  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  the  local  secretary  representing  the  Society. 

Dursley  Market  Hall.  The  Council  were  informed  by  the 
General  Secretary  that  the  removal  of  the  Market  Hall  at  Dursley 
had  been  suggested  and  that  on  behalf  of  the  Society  he  had 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Town  Trustees  at  Dursley,  when  the 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
was  present,  and  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was 
gathered  that  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  Society  would  be 
welcomed  and  the  Council  accordingly  instructed  the  Secretary  to 
write  to  the  Trustees  to  express  the  hope  that  they  would  resist 
any  desire  to  remove  the  Market  Hall  which  is  such  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  town. 

Netherton  Chapel.  The  Council  are  glad  to  record  the 
vigilance  of  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  their  Local  Secretary  for  the 
Northern  District,  in  securing  the  return  of  the  tympanum  for- 
merly at  -Netherton,  which  had  been  removed  to  Elmley  Castle. 
Mr.  Barnard  has  reported  that  he  has  been  invited  to  carry  out 
certain  excavations  in  the  chapel. 

Ordnance  Survey.  A  scheme  has  been  submitted  by  the 
Archaeological  Officer  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  for  recording 
archaeological  information  on  the  6-inch  sheets,  under  which  it  is 
desired  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  the  Society  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  honorary  correspondents  for  reporting  such  records.  It 
is  hoped  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  Society's  local  secretaries 
for  the  scheme,  which  the  Council  regard  with  approval. 

Leigh  Woods  Trust.  The  Chairman  of  Council  has  been 
appointed  the  Society's  representative  on  the  Leigh  Woods  Com- 
mittee in  place  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  E.  Hudd. 

Chipping  Campden  Trust.  In  consequence  of  the  resignation 
by  Earl  Gainsborough  of  his  membership  of  the  Society,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  appoint  in  his  place  a  representative  Trustee 
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on  the  Chipping  Campden  Town  Trust,  and  the  Council  recommend 
that  Colonel  Noel  be  so  appointed. 

Council  Meetings.  The  Council  have  held  three  meetings 
during  the  year,  and  they  wish  to  record  their  thanks  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Bristol  Municipal  Charities  for  permitting  meetings 
at  Bristol  to  be  held  at  their  offices  in  St.  Stephen's  Street. 

Council  and  Officers.  The  Council  desire  to  recommend  for 
election  and  re-election  the  following  members  for  the  various 
appointments  set  out  below  : — 

President  :  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Henry  Gee, 

D.D.,  F.S.A. 
Chairman  of  Council  :  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A. 
Vice-Chairman  of  Council  :  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents  : 

Sir  James  Bruton,  M.P.        Sir  Francis  A.  Hyett. 
W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley.         Lt.-Col.  Russell  J.  Kerr. 
Canon  Bartleet,  F.S.A.         Sir  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.P.,  F.S.A. 
Canon  Bazeley.  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A. 

Christopher  Bowly.  E.  C.  Sewell. 

G.  M.  Currie.  J.  J.  Simpson. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland,  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  F.S.A. 

F.  S.A.  F.  W.  Waller. 

New  Members  of  Council  :    L.  J.  U.  Way,  F.S.A.  ;    J.  E. 
Barton,  M.A.  ;  H.  T.  Bruton  ;  W.  Scotford  Harmer  ;  and 

G.  McN.  Rushforth,  F.S.A. 

Members  of  Council  re-appointed  :  G.  S.  Blakeway  ;  Rev.  W.  E. 
Blathwayt  ;   C.  E.  Boucher  ;  T.  S.  Ellis  ;  W.  Leighton  ; 
Charles.  Wells. 
Editor  :  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 
Treasurer  :  H.  T.  Bruton. 
Secretary  for  Bristol  :  Wilfrid  Leighton. 
General  Secretary  and  Librarian  :  Roland  Austin. 
Local  Secretaries  : 

Cheltenham,  Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Duke  ;   Cirencester,  E.  C.  Sewell  ;. 

Fairford,  Canon  R.  C.  S.  Jones  ;  Lydney,  F.  S.  Hockaday, 

F.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  ;  Newent,  E.  Conder,  F.S.A.  ;  Northern, 
E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  F.S.A.  ;  Dursley,  R.  H.  Penley  ;  Tewkes- 
bury, F.  W.  Godfrey  ;  Berkeley,  Rev.  W.  F.  D.  Curtoys ; 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Vincent  R.  Perkins. 
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The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  election  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Henry  Gee,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  as  the 
President  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  carried.  The 
Chairman  invested  the  Dean  with  the  silver  badge  of 
office,  expressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  Gee  might,  during  his 
year  of  office,  enjoy  better  health  than  he  had  experienced 
during  the  last  few  weeks. 

The  Dean,  who  was  obviously  suffering  from  ill-health, 
took  the  chair,  and  said  he  felt  greatly  honoured  at  being 
elected  to  hold  that  responsible  position.  Though  he  had 
come  so  recently  to  Gloucester  he  was  an  old  neighbour. 
He  was  born  within  40  miles  of  the  Gloucester  High  Cross  ; 
all  his  early  traditions  were  with  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  so  from  his  very  earliest  infancy  he  had  had  some  kind 
of  general  knowledge  of  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  Wilts. 
And  now,  coming  back  to  these  parts  as  Dean,  it  was  of 
great  interest  to  him  to  find  himself  for  this  year  elected 
to  the  position  of  President  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucester- 
shire Archaeological  Society.  It  was  bringing  his  interests 
to  bear  on  a  different  part  of  England  from  that  which 
had  been  their  field  for  some  years  past.  The  North  of 
England  was  for  many  years  his  very  happy  home,  and 
with  the  Archaeological  Institute,  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  the  Durham  and  Northumberland  Archi- 
tectural and  Archaeological  Institute  he  had  had  a  good 
deal  to  do.  These  were  happy  days — all  now  past ;  but 
he  trusted  that  in  the  future  with  this  new  Archaeological 
Society  he  should  have  associations  of  great  interest  and 
pleasure.  (Applause.)  The  Dean  added  that  he  was 
rather  grieved  that  his  noble  predecessor  in  office  was  not 
there  to  hand  to  him  the  badge  of  office.  What  he  believed 
had  happened  was  that,  at  the  last  moment,  Lord 
Beauchamp  had  been  obliged  to  keep  an  important 
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engagement  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  it  must  be  much 
cooler  than  it  was  here. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bretherton  proposed  that  the  following  other 
nominations  of  the  Council  be  adopted  : — Chairman  of 
Council :  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  F.S.A.  Vice-Chairman 
of  Council :  Mr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  Vice- 
Presidents  :  Sir  James  Bruton,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley,  Canon  Bartleet,  F.S.A.,  Canon  Bazeley,  Mr. 
Christopher  Bowly,  Mr.  G.  M.  Currie,  Dr.  E.  S.  Hartland, 
Sir  Francis  A.  Hyett,  Lt.-Col.  Russell  J.  Kerr,  Sir  C.  W.  C. 
Oman,  M.P.,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  John  E.  Pritchard,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Sewell,  Mr.  J.  J.  Simpson,  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Waller.  Members  of  Council :  For  Bristol, 
Mr.  L.  J.  U.  Way,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Barton,  M.A.  ;  for 
Gloucester,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bruton  ;  for  Cirencester,  Mr.  W. 
Scotford  Harmer  ;  not  assigned,  Mr.  G.  Mc  N.  Rushforth, 

F,  S.A.    The  following  retired  and  were  re-elected  :  Mr. 

G.  S.  Blakeway,  Rev.  W.  E.  Blathwayt,  Mr.  C.  E.  Boucher,. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ellis,  Mr.  W.  Leighton,  and  Mr.  C.  Wells.  Editor  : 
Dr.  E.  Sidney  Hartland.  Treasurer  :  Mr.  H.  T.  Bruton. 
Secretary  for  Bristol :  Mr.  Wilfrid  Leighton.  General 
Secretary  and  Librarian :  Mr.  Roland  Austin.  Local 
Secretaries :  Cheltenham,  Lt.-Col.  J.  C.  Duke  ;  Ciren- 
cester, Mr.  E.  C.  Sewell ;  Fairford,  Canon  R.  C.  S.  Jones  ; 
Lydney,  Mr.  F.  S.  Hockaday  ;  Newent,  Mr.  E.  Conder  ; 
Northern,  Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard;  Dursley,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Penley ;  Tewkesbury,  Mr.  F.  W.  Godfrey ;  Berkeley, 
Rev.  W.  F.  D.  Curtoys ;  and  Wotton-under-Edge, 
Mr.  Vincent  R.  Perkins. 

Mr.  T.  C.  H.  Walton  (Bristol),  in  seconding,  expressed 
his  own  very  real  pleasure,  and  he  was  sure  that  of  the 
members  generally,  that  the  Society's  Honorary  General 
Secretary  had  consented  to  re-election.  Mr.  Austin,  he 
said,  deserved  their  warmest  thanks  for  all  he  had  done 
for  the  Society.  (Applause.) 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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Upon  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  G.  W.  Stroud  (Bristol),  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  use  of  the 
Guildhall  during  the  week. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Society  and  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  met  in  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
Cathedral,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  Dean,  who 
gave  a  short  description  of  the  building.  Dividing  them- 
selves, for  convenience,  into  parties,  they  visited  the  Crypt, 
Choir,  Lady  Chapel  and  Trif  orium  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean,  Canon  Goodwyn,  Mn  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Waller,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Major  Noel 
Waller.  They  were  afterwards  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  Dean  to  tea  in  the  Chapter  House. 

In  the  evening  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Gloucester, 
Councillor  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Roberts,  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  at  the  Guildhall.  The  Mayor,  who  had  hurried 
back  from  a  mission  to  Northern  France  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  visitors,  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  spend  a  very  agreeable  and  instructive 
week  in  the  ancient  City. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  President  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute,  thanked  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  their 
hospitality.  During  the  evening,  Mr.  G.  S.  Blakeway, 
Town  Clerk,  exhibited  and  described  the  City  charters,  the 
Council  books  and  the  Corporation  plate  and  insignia. 

The  Dean  delivered  his  presidential  address,  choosing  as 
his  subject,  "  The  Norman  Builders  of  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral "  (see  p.  37). 

In  the  name  of  those  present,  Mr.  Pritchard  thanked  the 
Dean  not  only  for  his  valuable  paper,  but  for  his  courteous 
reception  of  those  who  visited  the  cathedral  in  the 
afternoon. 

Tuesday,  the  12th  July. 
The  members  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
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gical  Institute  met  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  once 
drove  to  Deerhurst,  where  they  were  met  and  welcomed 
by  the  Rev.  John  Griffin,  the  vicar.  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley, 
before  entering  the  church,  addressed  them  on  some  of  its 
peculiarities  and  on  the  date  of  its  erection.  Inside  the 
building,  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  described  it  and  said, 
speaking  of  the  problems  raised  by  its  quaint  and  almost 
barbarous  features: — "  One  of  the  chief  problems  relating  to 
Deerhurst  church  is  the  question  whether  the  nave  origin- 
ally had  aisles.  The  original  plan  of  the  nave  is  probably 
indicated  by  the  two  small  triangular  openings  above  the 
arches  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  on  a  level  with  the 
similar  opening  in  the  east  wall  of  the  tower.  It  may  fairly 
be  assumed  that  these  were  holes  of  communication  between 
the  church  and  the  upper  floors  of  two-storied  north  and 
south  porches,  in  a  position  similar  to  the  porches  at 
Bradford-on-Avon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  account  for 
them  in  any  other  way ;  as  clerestory  openings,  even  in  a 
day  when  clerestories  were  almost  unknown  in  English 
churches,  they  would  have  been  inadequate,  and,  if  this 
had  been  their  purpose,  more  than  one  would  have  been 
provided  on  either  side.  For  such  lateral  porches  there 
are  more  parallels  than  those  at  Bradford ;  and,  if  the 
actual  date  of  the  building  of  the  Saxon  church  remains 
uncertain,  this  seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  a 
difficult  feature  in  its  plan/' 

The  building  was  thoroughly  examined  and  numerous 
problems  were  raised  in  the  course  of  discussion  on  its 
Early  Saxon  architecture,  and  the  alterations  in  subse- 
quent ages.  The  party  inspected  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est the  Puritan  arrangement  of  the  Holy  Table  surrounded 
by  seats  in  the  chancel,  which  had  escaped  the  destruction 
by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  was  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
very  few  instances  in  the  country  that  had  survived  to  the 
present  day,  though  the  old  oak  table  had  been  some  years 
since  relegated  to  a  side-aisle  and  replaced  by  a  rough 
wooden  altar.    What  remained  of  the  monastery  build- 
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ings  now  occupied  as  a  farmhouse  was  also  examined. 
The  church  and  its  monuments  and  the  buildings  of  the 
priory  have  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  needless  to 
repeat  here  what  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society,  vol.  i,  p.  96  ;  vol.  xi,  pp.  6,  84  ;  vol.  xxv,  pp.  73, 
285,  as  well  as  in  the  Rev.  Geo.  Butterworth's  little  volume 
on  the  subject. 

The  members  then  proceeded  to  Odda's  chapel,  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  and  now  incorporated 
in  a  farmhouse.  It  is  fully  described  and  its  discovery 
related  in  Transactions,  vol.  xi,  p.  105. 

The  members  then  took  their  seats  in  the  carriages  for 
Tewkesbury.  The  road  crosses  the  battlefield,  and  here 
a  short  delay  was  made  and  the  disposition  of  the  forces 
and  the  course  of  the  conflict  were  related  by  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley. 

Reaching  Tewkesbury,  the  members  of  the  party  were 
hospitably  entertained  at  luncheon  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Godfrey 
(local  secretary  for  Tewkesbury)  and  Mr.  Charles  Frankiss 
at  the  Watson  Memorial  Hall.  After  luncheon  and  an 
expression  of  hearty  thanks  to  their  kind  hosts  they  assem- 
bled in  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  church,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  vicar,  Rev.  E.  F.  Smith.  They  were 
subsequently  addressed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson,  who 
said: — "  Most  recent  writers,  following  the  statement  in 
Annates  Theokesbirienses,  give  the  date  of  the  dedication 
of  the  abbey  church  of  Tewkesbury  by  Theulf,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  as  20  November,  1123.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, was  not  made  by  a  contemporary  ;  and  the  annals  in 
question  are  of  little  value  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  they  begin  to  be  detailed  and  interesting.  In  itself, 
the  date  is  impossible,  as  Theulf,  according  to  the  twelfth- 
century  chronicle  known  by  the  name  of  Florence  of 
Worcester,  died  on  20  October,  1123.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  date  is  that  given  in  Florence,  viz., 
Monday,  24  October,  1121,  which  is  a  contemporary  state- 
ment and  chronologically  accurate.    This  was  accepted 
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by  earlier  authors,  e.g.  by  Thomas  in  his  Account  of  the 
Bishops  oj  Worcester  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Tewkesbury 
chronicle  was  printed  that  its  inaccurate  date  was  received. 

The  discrepancy  of  two  years  would '  be  of  little  impor- 
tance, were  it  not  that  the  earlier  date  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  twelfth-century  church  of  Tewkesbury  was  com- 
pleted before  the  fire  of  March,  1121-2  at  Gloucester. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication,  the  whole  church  had  been  finished.  The 
eastern  portion,  the  original  elevation  of  which  can  be 
recovered  with  some  probability  from  the  existing  eastern 
wall  of  the  north  transept,  was  probably  completed  before 
1 102,  the  approximate  date  at  which  the  monks  entered 
the  church.  How  far  this  had  been  carried  westward,  so 
as  to  afford  abutment  to  the  central  tower,  cannot  be  said. 
At  any  rate,  in  the  nave,  built  between  1102  and  1121,  a 
new  elevation  was  adopted  ;  and  this,  after  the  fire  of 
1121-2,  was  followed  in  the  nave  of  Gloucester.  The  pro- 
bable reasons  for  this  change  of  design  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed here,  as  the  question  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  Mr.  John  Bilson,  who  promises  a  detailed  study  of  it  in 
the  near  future.  The  point  which  needs  emphasis  is  that, 
from  the  dedication  of  the  church,  some  five  to  six  months 
before  the  fire  at  Gloucester  instead  of  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  the  date  of  the  Tewkesbury  design  is 
clearly  proved,  as  the  architectural  details  indicate,  to  be 
the  earlier  of  the  two  ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  set 
the  pattern  to  Gloucester. 

The  details  of  the  church  were  then  examined  ;  after 
which  most  of  the  members  explored  the  town,  visiting 
King  John's  bridge  and  some  of  the  more  remarkable  of 
the  old  houses  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Mr. 
Frankiss,  and  they  were  entertained  at  afternoon  tea  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godfrey,  at  the  Cross  House.  Mr.  Frankiss 
has  also  kindly  furnished  the  following  notes  on  the 
domestic  architecture  of  Tewkesbury:  "On  visiting  the 
ancient  borough  of  Tewkesbury,  one  is  greatly  impressed 
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by  the  number  of  fine  specimens  of  15th  and  16th  century 
timber-framed  buildings  which  face  the  main  streets. 

Starting  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  adjoining 
the  Abbey  gateway,  are  three  cottages.  These  are  of 
interest  as  being  the  survival  of  the  domestic  buildings  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery,  late  Perpendicular  in  style, 
and  having  an  old  doorway  with  characteristic  mouldings 
of  the  15th  century.  From  the  Gloucester  Road  these 
buildings  and  gateway  form  a  charming  setting  to  the 
Norman  abbey  behind. 

The  Town  Pleasure  Grounds,  which  occupy  the  site  of 
the  old  road  to  Gloucester  are  bounded  on  the  northern 
side  by  the  precinct  wall  of  the  abbey,  and  at  the  end 
nearest  the  mill  are  the  remains  of  the  old  monastic 
granary. 

Crossing  the  river  at  this  point,  an  excellent  view  is 
obtained  of  an  old  Tewkesbury  residence  now  cut  up  into 
cottages,  and  with  the  magnificent  Norman  tower  behind, 
it  is  shown  to  great  advantage. 

Opposite  the  fine  18th  century  iron  gates  to  the  entrance 
of  the  abbey  churchyard  is  the  Bell  Hotel.  The  hostelry 
faced  the  old  coach  road  to  Gloucester,  which,  at  this 
point  formerly  made  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north  and 
skirted  the  river  at  the  turn  to  the  abbot's  mill  and 
granary.  It  is  an  Elizabethan  timber- framed  building 
with  three  gables  and  an  early  18th  century  porch.  The 
date  still  remains  on  the  front  (1698).  The  interior  has 
lost  all  its  original  features.  The  north  room,  on  the 
ground  floor,  retains  a  fragment  of  the  fresco  decoration 
consisting  of  flowers  and  fruit  painted  on  plaster ;  and  the 
introduction  of  butterflies  and  caterpillars  would  suggest 
it  to  be  of  the  Stuart  period. 

Behind  is  an  old  bowling  green,  which  local  tradition 
associates  with  monastic  times,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
well-known  novel  "  John  Halifax." 

Proceeding  up  Church  Street  to  the  centre  of  the  town,. 
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there  are  a  number  of  timber-framed  cottages,  and  the 
Church  of  England  School — a  building  in  stone  occupying 
the  site  of  a  detached  campanile  or  bell-tower,  pulled  down 
in  1817.  The  old  doorways  to  some  of  these  cottages  are 
interesting,  showing  the  Gothic  tradition  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period.  A  carved  barge-board  to  the  centre  house 
is  worth  notice. 

Church  Street  now  opens  into  the  Crescent,  being  the 
remains  of  a  large  open  space  called  the  Barton,  which  was 
once  the  great  market  of  the  abbey  where  it  is  said  that 
cattle  were  sold  with  the  abbot's  permission.  The  old 
house  opposite,  with  its  15th  century  tracery  and  carved 
shields  and  the  Gothic  pitch  roof,  may  be  noted. 

A  few  yards  further,  adjoining  the  upper  entrance  to  St. 
Mary's  Lane,  is  a  crypt,  one  bay  remaining  with  a  14th 
century  vault.  A  modern  cottage  is  built  over  it.  It  is 
said  that  an  underground  passage  from  this  crypt  com- 
municated with  the  monastery. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  lane  is  a  large  old  timber- 
framed  house  having  some  fine  carved  brackets. 

Opposite  the  Hop-Pole  Hotel  (associated  with  "  Mr. 
Pickwick  ")  is  a  twin-gabled  house  with  a  few  traces  of  15th 
century  carving  on  its  front,  behind  which  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  hall  with  a  fine  open-timbered  roof 
existed,  but  it  has  now  been  cut  up  into  small  rooms. 
Adjoining  the  hotel  is  an  old  house  with  a  side  passage 
called  the  Bull  Court,  which  is  a  very  fine  relic  of  the  past, 
the  inner  arch  having  late  Gothic  spandrels  and  the  outer 
one  being  about  a  century  later  in  date.  The  windows 
have  been  carefully  preserved. 

Opposite  the  Post  Office  are  the  remains  of  perhaps  the 
oldest  example  of  domestic  Gothic  architecture  in  Tewkes- 
bury. It  has  recently  had  its  external  plaster  removed 
and  carefully  restored  by  the  late  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tewkes- 
bury. 

Adjoining  the  Post  Office  is  an  "  Olde  Hatte  Shoppe  " 
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with  a  side-entrance  doorway  dated  1666,  the  spandrels 
being  renaissance  in  character,  the  doorway  itself  late 
Gothic. 

Immediately  opposite  is  the  Berkeley  Arms,  another 
fine  old  example  of  the  Gothic  15th  century  work.  The 
lower  part  appears  to  have  been  brought  forward  early  in 
the  17th  century,  and  gives  a  good  example  of  the  early 
shop  fronts,  with  its  interesting  moulded  work. 

From  here  a  good  view  is  obtained  of  The  Cross  (or 
Tolsey)  House,  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  both 
inside  and  out,  maintaining  the  characteristics  of  the  15th 
century  Gothic  work  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
entrance,  ground-floor  windows  and  principal  timbers 
have  been  re-instated,  also  the  entrance  hall  with  its  old 
oak  framing  and  ceiling- joists  uncovered  of  its  plaster, 
with  a  few  architectural  embellishments,  making  a  very 
pleasing  restoration.  A  few  other  features  inside  are  also 
worth  noting.  Immediately  opposite  is  a  recently  re- 
stored house  used  as  a  fish-shop,  the  first  floor  showing- 
details  of  a  15th  century  Gothic  arcade  much  in  the  same 
style  as  those  previously  mentioned. 

The  two  houses  on  the  High  Street  side  of  Tolsey  Lane 
are  worth  notice,  being  a  good  example  of  the  Georgian 
architecture  with  its  stone  urns  and  masonic  emblems, 
making  a  fine  contrast  with  the  timber- framed  work. 

The  Golden  Key  House,  formerly  the  stopping-place 
of  the  stage  coaches,  is  four  storeys  high,  and  with  its 
quaint  overhanging  gables  and  its  quantity  of  beautiful  old 
glass,  carved  brackets  supporting  the  ends  of  the  floor 
joists  in  each  storey,  forms  one  of  the  very  rare  specimens 
of  this  particular  style  of  house. 

On  the  other  side  is  Clarence  House,  which  has  Gothic 
sunk  cusps  to  the  framework  on  the  first  floor.  This  house 
Was  originally  built  about  the  15th  century  and  was  greatly 
altered  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  old  Gothic  gables 
were  taken  down  and  replaced  by  the  deeply  moulded  cor- 
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nice  which  is  very  much  in  character  with  the  Guildhall  at 
Exeter  of  the  same  date.  The  leaden  rain-water-head 
should  be  noticed,  also  on  the  first  floor  an  extremely  fine 
plaster  ceiling  ornamented  with  flowers  and  fruit  in  bold 
relief  of  the  Jacobean  period. 

Close  by  is  the  Wheatsheaf  Inn,  the  gables  of  which 
rather  resemble  the  continental  work  in  Flanders  of  the 
16th  century.  The  side-entrance  has  a  good  doorway  with 
early  renaissance  detail  in  the  spandrels,  which  would 
compare  with  the  later  ones  already  mentioned. 

The  interior  of  the  restaurant  just  above  is  remarkable 
for  its  moulded  timber  beams  carrying  the  first  floor,  and 
its  carving. 

Opposite  the  Town  Hall,  up  an  alley  a  few  feet  behind 
the  pastry  cook's  shop,  is  a  Gothic  doorway,  and  two  or 
three  yards  further  down  the  passage  an  open  archway  and 
much  old  timber- work. 

Adjoining  the  site  of  Lloyds'  new  banking  premises  is  an 
unrestored  building.  Opposite  is  a  chemist's  shop  erected 
in  1606  having  a  bay  in  Jacobean  work.  The  gables 
should  be  particularly  noted,  as  well  as  the  doorway  with 
Gothic  carvings.  At  present  it  is  plastered  over,  conceal- 
ing most  of  its  details. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  restoration  of  many  of  the 
houses  in  this  part  of  Tewkesbury,  and  north  of  it  the  town 
was  so  altered  in  the  Georgian  period  that  few  features  of 
interest  remain,  except  Tudor  House,  a  large  black  and 
white  mansion  erected  early  in  the  17th  century,  which 
has  a  front  similar  to  the  Bell  Hotel,  the  three  gables, 
and  its  carved  barge-boards ;  the  remaining  one  can  be  seen 
from  the  courtyard  at  the  back.  In  1701  considerable 
alterations  took  place,  when  the  heavy  dentel  cornice  and 
highly  ornate  doorway  with  the  stone  entrance  gateway 
(now  partly  destroyed)  were  instituted.  Inside  is  a  fine 
oak-panelled  room  with  pilasters  carved  with  interlaced 
strap  work  of  the  Jacobean  period,  and  over  the  fireplace 
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are  the  Royal  Arms,  very  finely  carved  and  supported  by 
figures.  There  is  also  a  staircase  of  the  same  period  with 
heavy  balusters,  and  another  of  the  Queen  Anne  period. 
There  is  a  room  upstairs  decorated  with  model  plaster, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  the  brothers  Adam  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century. 

Opposite  Tudor  House  is  a  gabled  cottage  with  half- 
timbered  premises  in  the  rear. 

The  northern  end  of  Tewkesbury  terminates  with  a 
group  of  buildings  and  an  ancient  bridge  of  great  historic 
interest.  The  bridge  is  locally  attributed  to  Prince  John, 
afterwards  King.  The  groining  of  the  central  arch  is 
destroyed. 

The  old  hostel  of  the  Black  Bear  shows  evident 
traces  of  15th  century  work  in  the  brackets  supporting  the 
angle  of  the  corner  nearest  High  Street.  The  sign  still 
bears  the  device  of  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  being  the 
arms  of  the  Beauchamp  family.  It  is  said  that  the  stocks 
and  whipping-post  stood  by  the  elm  tree  at  the  corner 
immediately  opposite." 

The  town  and  abbey  church  have  been  previously 
visited  several  times  by  the  Society.  Readers  of  the 
Transactions  may  be  referred  to  previous  volumes,  and 
particularly  to  vols,  ii,  v,  and  xxv,  for  acounts  of  these 
visits  and  discussions  of  special  points  in  connection  with 
them. 

Other  members  proceeded  to  Bredon  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser,  F.S.A.,  formerly  president  of  the 
Society,  who  described  the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles, 
where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  vicar,  Rev.  W.  H.  B. 
Yerburgh.  They  afterwards  visited  the  fine  old  Tithe 
Barn. 

The  whole  party  then  returned  to  Gloucester. 

In  the  evening  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  F.S.A.,  President 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute.    Mr.  F.  W.  Waller, 
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architect  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  gave  a  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  on  the  tower  of  the  cathedral. 
He  said  that  his  paper  dealt  with  one  portion  only  of  the 
cathedral — the  great  central  tower.  He  selected  it  in 
1906  as  the  basis  of  a  paper,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
tower  was  so  inaccessible  that  nobody  before — so  far  as  he 
was  aware — had  ever  really  described  it.  It  had  again 
and  again  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  finest  towers  in  the 
country — it  had  been  commented  upon  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  by  some  very  able  people,  but  they  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  to  it.  The  occasion  which  gave  him  (Mr. 
Waller)  the  opportunity  of  getting  to  the  tower,  of  examin- 
ing the  work  and  analysing  the  whole  of  the  structure, 
arose  in  this  way.  A  very  large  piece  of  stone,  about  half 
the  size  of  his  (the  speaker's)  body,  fell  without  any  warn- 
ing close  to  the  bishop's  throne,  and  had  it  fallen  upon 
anybody  it  must  have  crushed  him  completely.  They 
were  quite  unaware  that  any  damage  existed  at  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  cathedral,  because  it  was  not  visible 
from  below ;  and  even  after  the  stone  had  fallen  they  were 
unable  to  detect  the  place  from  which  it  had  come  and  the 
settlements  which  had  surrounded  it,  except  through  the 
medium  of  very  strong  glasses.  As  soon  as  the  trouble 
arose  the  dean  and  chapter  decided  to  have  erected,  first 
of  all,  a  scaffold  of  a  light  character — a  sort  of  pioneer 
scaffold  to  enable  them  to  ascertain,  so  far  as  they  could, 
what  was  the  matter.  That  scaffold  was  put  up,  and  then 
when  they  could  get  to  the  position  which  was  indicated 
by  the  mischief  that  was  apparently  then  going  on,  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  very  much  more  serious 
than  had  at  first  been  anticipated.  There  was  danger  of 
more  stone-work  becoming  detached  and  falling,  and  if  it 
had  done  so  it  would  have  done  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
and  possibly  there  would  have  been  loss  of  life.  It  was 
then  decided  that  more  permanent  scaffolding  should  be 
erected  in  order  that  not  only  the  mischief  could  be  more 
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fully  inspected,  but  that  the  work  necessary  in  the  way  of 
reparation  could  be  carried  out  when  they  were  ready  for 
it ;  and  this  was  done. 

In  passing,  Mr.  Waller  said  there  was  one  thing  which 
might  not  be  known  to  many  of  his  hearers.  During  the 
Commonwealth  the  total  destruction  of  the  cathedral  was 
intended,  and  the  persons  who  designed  that  destruction 
agreed  amongst  themselves  for  their  several  proportions. 
The  little  cloisters  and  the  lady  chapel  were  begun  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  instruments  and  tackle  were  provided  to 
take  down  the  tower  ;  but  the  exertions  of  certain  local 
men  succeeded  in  stopping  the  destruction  and  in  inducing 
those  concerned  to  allow  the  cathedral  to  remain ;  and  it 
was  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Burgesses  in  1657. 

With  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  very  carefully  pre- 
pared and  exceedingly  interesting  lantern  slides,  Mr.  Waller 
proceeded  to  describe  in  detail  the  architectural  features 
of  the  tower,  and  to  explain  what  was  done  to  repair  the 
damage  referred  to  in  his  introductory  remarks.  The 
lecture  was  listened  to  with  keen  interest  and  obvious 
appreciation.  [See  also  Mr.  Waller's  paper  in  Transac- 
tions, vol.  xxxiv,  p.  175.] 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Dean  (Dr.  Henry  Gee) , 
the  President  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society — who  had  had  to  return  to  London,  Mr. 
John  E.  Pritchard  (Chairman  of  Council)  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  those  present  to  Mr.  Waller  for  his  valuable 
address  ;  and  Sir  Henry  Howorth  supplemented  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Keyser  afterwards  described  some  lan- 
tern-slides which  were  shown  on  the  screen  in  amplifica- 
tion of  particulars  omitted  for  want  of  time  at  Bredon  in 
the  afternoon. 

Wednesday,  13th  July. 
The  members  assembled  shortly  after  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  drove  in  motor-cars  through  the  glorious 
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scenery  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  to  Flaxley  Abbey,  where 
they  were  received  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Crawley- 
Boevey.  Sir  Francis  read  some  notes  on  the  recent  dis- 
coveries at  the  abbey  (see  p.  57),  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son also  addressed  the  visitors.  He  said : — "  The  small 
window- openings  in  the  south  wall  of  the  abbot's  room  at 
Flaxley  are  without  question  those  of  the  Necessarium  of 
the  lay  brothers,  which  must  have  adjoined  their  dormi- 
tory on  the  first  floor  of  the  western  range,  as  at  Fountains 
and  other  Cistercian  houses.  Each  window  lighted  a  seat, 
and  between  the  seats  there  would  have  been  partitions. 
The  division  on  the  ground-floor  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  room  above,  the  narrow  southern  portion  being  walled 
off  for  the  drain  beneath  the  row  of  seats.  When  the 
western  range  was  converted  into  the  abbot's  lodging,  as 
at  Hayles,  the  Necessarium  was  abolished  and  the  room 
was  turned  into  his  great  chamber,  while  the  adjoining 
dormitory  over  the  cellar  and  the  previous  refectory  of 
the  lay  brothers  doubtless  became  his  hall. 

In  the  conjectural  plan  of  the  buildings  certain  correc- 
tions require  to  be  made :  (1)  For  the  position  of  the 
chorus  conversorum  in  the  north,  and  the  retro-choir  in  the 
south  transept  there  is  no  authority.  In  Cistercian 
churches  the  choir  of  the  conversi  was  in  the  nave  west  of 
the  rood-screen,  the  walls  which  divided  it  from  the  aisles 
can  be  well  seen  at  Tintern.  The  retro- choir  was  the 
space  between  the  choir-screen  and  the  rood-screen,  i.e. 
the  bay  of  the  nave  west  of  the  monks'  choir.  (2)  The 
apartment  between  the  church  and  the  chapter-house, 
marked  '  Sacristy  and  Treasury,'  was  usually  divided  by 
a  cross-wall,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  the  sacristy, 
communicating  with  the  church,  and  on  the  west  side  the 
library,  opening  into  the  cloister.  (3)  The  calefactorium, 
which,  in  Benedictine  houses,  was  in  the  position  assigned 
to  it  on  the  plan,  was  in  Cistercian  monasteries  the  room 
to  the  west  of  this,  next  to  the  frater,  as  may  be  seen  at 
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Fountains,  Tintern,  and  elsewhere,  i.e.  the  building  marked 
*  kitchen,  etc/  The  use  of  the  sub- vault  of  the  dormitory 
by  the  Cistercians  is  not  certain  ;  but  at  Clairvaux  it  was 
the  house  of  the  novices,  and  may  have  been  used  for  the 
same  purpose  elsewhere.  At  Jervaulx,  towards  the  end 
of  the  middle  ages,  part  of  it  seems  to  have  been  parti- 
tioned off  into  private  rooms.  (4)  The  kitchen  should, 
be  transferred  to  the  building  on  the  west  of  the  frater 
marked  '  Buttery,  etc.' 

These  arrangements  were  habitual  in  Cistercian  monas- 
teries, and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  other 
plan  was  adopted  at  Flaxley." 

An  inspection  of  the  older  parts  of  the  house  followed. 

After  leaving  Flaxley  Abbey  the  party  drove  on  through 
the  forest,  pausing  at  Blackpool  Bridge  to  examine  an 
interesting  piece  of  Roman  roadway,  and  to  hear  a  few 
explanatory  observations  made  by  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 
On  reaching  the  Speech  House  the  members  took  luncheon. 
After  luncheon  Lieut. -Col.  Russell  J.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on 
the  Customs  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (see  p.  63). 

Col.  Kerr  was  listened  to  with  close  attention  and 
heartily  applauded.  The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  St. 
Briavel's  Castle,  which  was  visited  by  kind  permission  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  castle  was  described  by 
Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  (see  p.  79).  Mr.  Hamilton  Thomp- 
son afterwards  addressed  the  members,  showing  how  the 
original  plan  of  the  castle  had  been  modified. 

The  party  afterwards  visited  the  Scowles  near  the  road 
from  Bream  to  Lydney,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Hockaday.  The  Scowles  are  ancient  iron-mine  workings, 
from  which  the  ore  was  extracted  from  Roman  times  until 
the  memory  of  men  now  living.  They  were  simply  the 
workings  of  the  outcrop  by  scooping  out  galleries  in  the 
rock  without  any  elaborate  machinery,  and  were  aban- 
doned when  exhausted.  The  chief  implement  used  was 
an  oaken  shovel,  like  a  small  malt-shovel.    Mr.  Hockaday 
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produced  two  specimens  found  in  the  workings  a  few 
years  ago.  Most  of  the  galleries  and  other  excavations  for 
the  ore  have  collapsed  ;  and  the  Scowles  are  now  no  more 
than  shallow  irregular  openings  in  the  '  earth,  overgrown 
with  forest- trees,  whose  roots  have  run  down  over  them  in 
search  of  moisture. 

From  the  Scowles  the  party  drove  to  Newnham,  where, 
at  the  Victoria  Hotel,  tea  was  served  and  much  appreciated 
after  a  long  and  very  hot  day.  Thence  they  returned  to 
Gloucester. 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Gloucester.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
John  E.  Pritchard  (Chairman  of  Council),  who,  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
as  lecturer,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  conspicuously  eminent 
services  rendered  by  him  to  archaeology. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of  York  in  Gloucester  and 
the  History  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Oswald,  Gloucester 
(see  p.  85). 

Sir  Henry  Ho  worth  (President  of  the  Royal  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute),  afterwards  on  behalf  of  the  meeting 
thanked  the  lecturer  for  the  great  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
collating  the  information  which  he  had  presented  in  so 
interesting  and  instructive  a  manner 

Mr.  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  in  supporting  the  vote  of 
thanks,  raised  some  interesting  points,  one  of  which  was 
the  suggestion  that  a  fire  at  St.  Oswald's  might  have  been 
attributed  in  error  by  early  chroniclers  to  St.  Peter's 
Abbey  near.  He  had  examined  the  remains  of  St.  Oswald's 
very  thoroughly,  and  he  had  found  evidence  of  fire  amongst 
the  Norman  work  there.  St.  Oswald's  was  an  ancient 
priory,  with  probably  timber  roofs  ;  it  was  only  some  250 
yards  distant  from  St.  Peter's,  and  he  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  a  fire  at  the  former  had  been  handed  down  by 
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writers  at  a  distance  as  having  occurred  at  the  latter 
abbey.  If  it  could  be  established  that  St.  Oswald's  had 
been  burned  down  in  a  great  fire,  which  was  most  likely, 
they  might  be  throwing  a  little  more  light  on  an  aspect  of 
the  question  as  to  which  there  had  hitherto  been  some 
obscurity.  Mr.  Baddeley  also  referred  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Thomas,  near  the  outer  Northgate,  as  having  belonged 
entirely  to  St.  Oswald's,  and  to  what  he  described  as  the 
withering  influence  upon  St.  Oswald's  which  the  dispute 
between  the  two  archbishops  must  have  had. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson,  in  acknowledging  the  cordi- 
ally-conveyed vote  of  thanks,  agreed  as  to  the  probability 
of  there  having  been  a  certain  amount  of  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  early  chroniclers  with  regard  to  the  fires.  He  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Peterborough 
chronicler,  for  example,  writing  at  such  a  distance  from 
Gloucester,  made  a  mistake  in  the  church  and  substituted 
St.  Peter's  for  St.  Oswald's.  Mr.  Thompson  also  thought 
Mr.  Baddeley's  phrase  as  to  the  withering  of  St.  Oswald's 
ior  the  reason  given  was  very  apt. 

Thursday,  14th  July. 

The  members  assembled  as  before  and  left  Gloucester 
shortly  after  9  o'clock  in  motor  cars,  driving  first  to  the 
Roman  villa  at  Chedworth.  They  inspected  the  remains 
and  the  contents  of  the  little  museum  on  the  spot.  The 
villa  is  on  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,  who  has  estab- 
lished the  museum  to  contain  the  smaller  finds  which  could 
not,  without  risk  of  loss  and  destruction,  be  allowed  to  lie 
about  uncared  for.  Mr.  W.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  described 
the  villa  and  said  : 

The  loss  of  a  ferret  and  its  recovery  by  digging  in  1866 
on  the  Earl  of  Eldon' s  Chedworth  property  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  this  remarkable  villa  by  Mr.  James  Farrar,  to 
whom,  and  to  Lord  Eldon,  belong  the  credit  and  the  plea- 
sure of  having  recovered  for  Archaeology  the  least  oblitera- 
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ted  and,  perhaps,  most  interesting  example  of  the  viila- 
rustica  in  Roman  Britain.  Though  more  than  half  of  the 
long  southern  wing  has  vanished,  there  remains  the  main 
inner-court  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  very  complete 
set  of  baths  and  important  Triclinia  and  other  dwelling 
apartments  of  the  owner's  family.  Clearly  separated  from 
these,  though  chiefly  by  means  of  a  spacious  corridor  set 
upon  a  higher  level,  extends  the  almost  entire  northern 
wing.  It  consisted  of  about  eighteen  chambers  (many  of 
them  built  over  pilae  and  suspensurae)  and  an  apsidal  nym- 
phceum,  or  reservoir  (still  supplied  by  springs  from  the  steep 
slope  at  the  west) ,  and  furnaces  belonging  to  the  wing  only. 
Near  these  last,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  villa  were 
found  the  long  pillows  (not  pigs)  of  iron  now  in  the  museum. 
In  the  nymphcBum  was  found  a  small  stone  pagan  altar,  also 
to  be  seen  there.  Eight  or  nine  rooms  further  east  along 
this  wing  were  found  the  large  millstones.  Some  of  these 
varied  chambers  have  apsidal  ends,  though  most  of  them 
are  square-headed.  A  long  once-paven  columnar  corri- 
dor, which  ran  facing  all  the  remaining  chambers  of  this 
wing,  was  here  a  very  marked  feature.  To  the  rear  of  the 
wing  only  a  few  yards  away  He  the  foundations  of  a  kiln. 
Up  in  the  wood,  above  the  west  wing,  was  found  the  sculp- 
ture representing  (?)  SyJvanus,  with  a  dog,  and  a  hare  in 
his  hand.  To  such  a  villa  belonged  a  considerable  acreage 
of  pasture,  woodland,  and  fishing  in  the  Coin,  towards 
which  it  is  seen  to  face  at  but  a  short  distance  ;  but,  as  it 
lies  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  faces  due  east,  while  the 
cold  fogs  of  the  river- valley  penetrate  its  present  garden 
not  seldom  to  the  detriment  of  its  summer  produce,  it 
would  seem  that  cheese,  mutton  and  beef,  the  hardiest 
fruits,  and  the  objects  of  the  chase,  with  fish,  were  its 
limited  luxuries.  As  against  the  view  held  that  such  villas 
in  Britain  were  the  equivalent  to  the  "  Dukeries  "  it  might 
be  contended  that  they  were  sometimes,  as  here,  the  homes 
and  factories  of  rich  people  of  another  kind  rather  than 
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people  of  lineage.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
White-way,  or  Roman  road,  which  leaves  Cirencester 
(Corinium)  in  its  N.W.  angle  was  by  no  means  a  highway 
constructed  specially  for  this  villa  and  its  owners,  as  has 
been  often  asserted.  Its  course  points  equally  between 
this  villa  and  its  former  rival  villa  at  Withington,  further 
up  the  Coin  :  moreover,  there  was  another  villa  (having 
baths)  in  the  neighbouring  Listercombe,  and  other  remains 
suggestive  of  at  least  one  more  villa  are  (I  believe)  known 
on  the  adjoining  Yan worth  property  of  Lord  Eldon. 
Hence,  the  said  highway  was  evidently  a  market-way  to 
Corinium  subserving  at  least  one  extensive  group  of 
estates.  Some  of  its  well-worn  paving  stones  with  their 
ancient  wheel-ruts  are  now  in  the  Bathurst  Museum,  at 
Cirencester.  The  imitation  Roman  road  from  Withington 
to  Andoversford  is  not  part  of  it. 

The  British  pottery  in  the  museum  came  from  the  round 
barrow  situated  above  the  railway  cutting  N.W.  of  the 
villa.  Behind  the  villa  extends  a  rich  bed  of  Creta  fullonia, 
whence  the  water-supply. 

The  Christian  symbol  seen  upon  the  set  of  angular  slabs 
in  the  museum  signifies  that  the  mason  in  whose  shop  they 
were  made  used  it  as  his  mark  ;  and  he  may  have  been  a 
Christian.  The  material  is  from  the  Great  Oolite.  The 
said  slabs  belonged  to  the  octagonal  tank  in  the  nym- 
phcBum. 

The  Society  visited  Chedworth  villa  on  several  previous 
occasions.  An  account  of  one  of  such  visits  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  will  be  found  in 
Transactions,  vol.  xxx,  p.  13,  another  under  the  leadership 
of  the  late  Prof.  Haverfield  in  vol.  xli,  p.  159. 

After  visiting  the  various  portions  of  the  villa  the  party 
drove  to  Bibury,  where  the  members  lunched  at  the  Swan 
Hotel,  and  then  strolled  through  this  picturesque  Cotswold 
village,  several  of  them  visiting  also  the  interesting  church. 
Leaving  Bibury  the  members  proceeded  to  Burford.  They 
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were  received  at  the  church  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Emeris,  who  described  it  and  outlined  its  remarkable  his- 
tory. Sir  Henry  Howorth,  president  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  also  spoke.  The  evolution  of  the 
church  is  explained  by  Mr.  Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A.  in 
Arch.  Journal,  lxii,  391  sqq.,  the  substance  of  which,  with 
some  additional  facts  and  corrections  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Emeris,  is  with  their  permission,  embodied  in  the  following 
account : — 

The  somewhat  complicated  plan  of  Burford  church 
began  in  a  simple  twelfth-century  building  consisting  of  a 
chancel,  middle  tower,  and  nave,  as  at  Iffley.  The  latter 
(except  for  the  lengthening  of  the  chancel  by  one  bay)  is  in 
plan  unchanged  since  its  erection  in  the  twelfth  century, 
while  Burford  church  has  developed  in  the  most  curious 
way.  All  the  remaining  Norman  work  is  in  the  central 
tower  and  the  west  wall  of  the  nave.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  a  new  chancel  was  built ;  it  was  followed  by  tran- 
septs with  spacious  eastern  chapels  and  a  narrow  south 
aisle  to  the  nave.  About  the  same  time  a  detached  chapel 
was  built  in  the  churchyard  to  the  south-west.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  St.  Thomas  chapel  was  built,  over  a 
bonehole,  against  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept.  In 
the  next  century  a  considerable  amount  of  rebuilding  took 
place  ;  a  beautiful  vaulted  south  porch  with  panelled  front 
with  imagery  was  also  built,  and  finally  the  south-west 
chapel  was  curtailed  westwards,  but  extended  eastwards, 
and  made  to  open  with  an  arcade  into  the  south  aisle.  A 
north  vestry  was  added,  the  tower  raised  and  also  under- 
built, and  a  spire  erected. 

Under  the  easternmost  arch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
is  St.  Peter's  chapel,  enclosed  with  screens.  The  eastern 
portion  consists  of  a  stone  canopy,  built  against  the  tower 
pier,  with  pierced  sides.  The  western  portion  is  both  a 
little  longer  and  wider  and  is  covered  by  an  oak  ceiling. 

The  Sylvester  aisle  (so-called)  was  the  Lady  chapel. 
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Originally,  as  stated  above,  this  was  a  separate  building 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  When  enlarged 
and  opened  into  the  church  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  was 
rededicated  to  St.  Mary  and  St.  Anne.  Up  to  the 
Reformation  it  was  the  Gild  chapel  with  a  separate  en- 
dowment. When  this  was  confiscated  some  of  the  land 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Edmund  Silvester,  whose 
monument  was  placed  there.  The  Silvesters  had  no 
special  right  to  the  chapel  more  than  other  burgesses,  who 
continued  to  sit  there  for  another  100  years  or  more,  until 
they  appropriated  St.  Thomas'  chapel. 

The  Tanfield  chapel  to  the  north  of  the  chancel  was  St. 
Katharine's  chapel.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this 
chapel  is  the  elaborate  canopied  tomb  to  Sir  Lawrence 
Tanfield  and  his  wife  (1625),  which  is  surrounded  by  an 
interesting  iron  grate. 

The  central  tower  with  its  slender  spire  is  interesting  as 
not  only  including  the  earliest  work  of  the  entire  structure, 
but  also  as  faithfully  recording  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  Norman  builders.  It  originally  consisted  of  two 
stories,  then  another  storey  was  added,  and  finally  a  spire. 
The  height  of  the  Norman  roof  is  marked  inside  by  a  string- 
course. Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  north  and 
south  walls  were  pierced  by  arches.  But  the  additional 
weight  consequent  on  raising  the  tower  made  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  size  of  these  openings.  The  side  walls  were 
also  underpinned  and  new  foundations  inserted.  The 
rood-loft  was  across  the  western  arch  of  the  crossing  gained 
from  an  inserted  doorway  in  the  tower.  It  was  built  in 
part  by  one  John  Spicer  who,  with  his  wife  Alice,  lies  buried 
beneath,  and  whose  brass  (1437)  still  remains,  though 
mutilated. 

The  font  is  octagonal  with  figures  carved  on  each  face, 
and  is  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Since  1910  the  following  points  of  interest  have  been 
discovered  : — 
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(1)  In  the  Lady  chapel  some  monumental  slabs  and  other 
matrices  of  brasses  were  unearthed  under  the  floor  laid 
down  in  1872.  These  have  been  relaid  tp wards  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  chapel.  The  reredos,  erected  through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  John  Meade  Falkner  and  Mr.  John  Noble, 
was  suggested  by  the  ruined  reredos  in  the  Lady  chapel  at 
Gloucester  Cathedral. 

(2)  Some  carved  stones  of  late  Norman  work,  probably 
taken  from  the  original  south  door,  were  discovered  built 
into  an  inner  wall  of  a  house  in  the  town.  These  may  be 
seen  in  the  room  over  the  porch. 

(3)  From  wills  at  Somerset  House  Mr.  Michael  Hughes 
has  supplied  extracts  which  help  to  prove  (a)  that  the  south 
chancel  chapel  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  (b) 
that  there  was  an  altar  of  St.  Anne  in  the  Lady  chapel ;  (c) 
a  light  of  St.  Roche  within  the  church  ;  (d)  a  cross  or  rood 
in  the  churchyard,  with  light. 

From  the  church  the  party  visited  the  Warwick  alms- 
houses on  Church  Green,  erected  by  Henry  Bishop,  steward 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  commonly  known  as  the  King- 
maker, and  then  made  their  way  to  the  priory,  where  they 
were  received  and  a  number  of  the  members  were  hospi- 
tably entertained  to  afternoon  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Horniman,  the  present  occupants.  After  an  inspection  of 
this  ancient,  but  much  altered  and  rebuilt  building,  the 
other  members  visited  the  Rectory  House  (see  Gotch, 
Growth  of  the  English  House,  p.  252,  where  the  front  eleva- 
tion is  shown),  and  were  entertained  with  equal  hospitality 
by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  and  Miss  Emeris  and  elsewhere  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Cheatle  at  Riverside,  and  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dimsey 
at  Ladyham.  Dr.  Cheatle  kindly  exhibited  the  maces  and 
charters  of  the  ancient  borough,  which  were  examined  with 
much  interest  by  his  guests.  The  party  then  returned  to 
Gloucester.  [Accounts  of  earlier  visits  of  the  Society  to 
Burford  are  to  be  found  in  Trans.,  vol.  xvii,  p.  326  ;  vol. 
xx,  p.  369  ;  and  vol.  xxxiv,  p.  29,  including  a  full  account 
of  the  priory  by  Col.  La  Teniere  in  the  latter,  p.  90.] 
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In  the  evening  members  paid  a  visit  to  the  Gloucester 
museum,  where  they  inspected  with  much  interest,  various 
-exhibits  illustrating  the  history  of  Gloucester  and  the 
Egyptian  sarcophagus  inscribed  with  a  representation, 
believed  to  be  unique,  of  two  hippocampi. 

Friday  the  15th  July. 

The  members  assembled  as  before  and  left  Gloucester 
soon  after  9  o'clock  in  motor  cars  for  the  quaint  and  seques- 
tered village  of  Avening  in  a  valley  of  the  Cotswolds.  They 
were  received  at  the  church  by  the  rector,  the  Rev.  O.  E. 
Hayden,  M.A.  The  church  was  described  by  Mr.  St.  Clair 
Baddeley  (see  p.  181). 

They  then  drove  on  to  Chavenage  House,  which  they 
visited  by  invitation  from  Mr.  G.  Lowsley- Williams,  by 
whom  they  were  received.  The  house  was  described  by 
Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley,  and  in  the  course  of  subsequent 
discussion  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  said  : — 

The  priory  of  Horsley,  the  site  of  which  was  close  to 
Chavenage,  was  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  Troarn  in  Normandy. 
Like  the  greater  number  of  so-called  alien  priories  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  not  a  regular  conventual  establishment  with 
church  and  cloister,  but  probably  consisted  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling-house  with  a  chapel  attached,  where  two,  or  at ' 
the  most,  three  monks  from  the  mother  house  resided  from 
time  to  time,  acting  as  estate-agents  and  rent-collectors. 
The  small  number  of  monks  sent  from  foreign  houses  to 
English  cells  or  manors  appears  clearly  from  the  thirteenth- 
century  visitation  register  of  Eudes  Rigaud,  archbishop  of 
Rouen.  It  is  probable  that,  as  time  went  on,  the  number 
became  even  fewer  and  that  the  priories  were  farmed  out 
locally.  Where  an  abbey  had  more  then  one  English  cell, 
the  management  of  all  was  frequently  combined  under  a 
monk  who  resided  at  one  of  them,  e.g.  the  priories  belong- 
ing to  Saint-Evroult  were  administered  by  the  prior  of 
Ware.    There  is,  at  any  rate,  no  historical  ground  for 
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supposing  that  any  but  a  few  priories  such  as  Blyth  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  St.  Neots  in  Huntingdonshire,  were 
properly  colonised  from  abroad.  One  or  two  of  these — 
Spalding  is  the  best  example — became  independent  of  their 
parent-houses  at  an  early  date.  When  the  alien  priories 
were  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  a  distinction  was 
made  between  the  few  conventual  priories  which  were 
allowed  to  continue  under  letters  patent  converting  them 
into  '  denizen  '  houses,  and  the  normal  alien  priories  or 
manors,  which  were  gradually  granted  out  in  parcels  to 
new  foundations,  Carthusian  monasteries  and  colleges  of 
seculars,  or  to  private  owners.  The  alien  priories  of 
Gloucestershire  came  under  the  head  of  non-conventual 
foundations,  and  we  must  not  imagine  that,  either  at 
Horsley  or  Avening,  there  was  anything  like  a  permanent 
establishment  of  monks  or  nuns. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  Miss  Ida  M.  Roper  for  the 
following  note  : — 

Let  into  the  walls  of  the  south  porch  of  the  chapel 
attached  to  Chavenage  Manor  House  are  small  kneeling 
figures  in  high  relief  of  five  men  and  two  ladies,  kneeling 
on  cushions  and  facing  outwards. 

Nothing  is  known  of  their  history,  but  they  probably 
represent  the  children  of  some  early  17th  century  knight 
and  his  lady,  carved  on  the  front  of  their  table  tomb. 

The  costume  of  the  men  is  nearly  similar  and  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  gentry  in  the  time  of  James  I,  but  so 
defaced  that  only  the  buttoned  doublet  and  ruff  can  be 
distinguished.  The  ladies  are  represented  in  flowing 
gowns,  girdled  and  cut  square  to  show  the  pleated  partlet 
and  outstanding  ruff,  the  sleeves  padded  and  ending  in 
small  ruffles.  The  headdress  is  a  small  caliche  with  the 
hair  brushed  back. 

Chavenage  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Horsley  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  parish  church  stood  the  priory  of  Horsley, 
which  became  by  exchange  in  1371  a  cell  of  the  priory  of 
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Bruton,  Soms:  [Trans.  Br.  &  Glos.  Arch.  Soc,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  10).  With  the  dissolution,  Horsley  Priory  and  Manor 
passed  into  civilian  hands,  and  after  1553  belonged  to  the 
Stephens  family  of  Eastington.  In  the  year  1684  Richard 
Stephens  made  great  alterations  to  Chavenage  Manor 
House  and  added  the  present  chapel.  Into  this  edifice  he 
incorporated  various  fittings  taken  from  the  old  Priory 
buildings  (ibid.,  pp.  122,  127,  129),  but  these  could  not 
have  included  the  figures  under  notice,  because  in  the 
Priory  no  knight  would  have  had  a  tomb  erected  after  the 
dissolution.  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  they  were  at 
one  time  part  of  a  tomb  in  the  adjoining  Horsley  Parish 
Church,  and  were  obtained  from  there. 

Luncheon  was  served  at  the  Talbot  Hotel,  Tetbury. 
The  party  then  visited  Doughton  Manor  Farm  by  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  T.  Knight.  The  old  farmhouse  was  described 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson. 

From  Doughton,  the  party  proceeded  to  Uley  Bury 
Camp  and  Tumulus.  The  Camp  was  described  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  Baddeley.  Thence  the  members  drove  to  Owlpen 
Old  Manor  House,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Mrs. 
Trent  Stoughton  and  hospitably  entertained  at  afternoon 
tea. 

From  Owlpen  they  drove  by  way  of  Uley  and  Dursley 
to  Gloucester.  In  the  evening,  at  the  Guildhall,  Glouces- 
ter, Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  delivered  to  a  very  appreciative 
audience  a  lecture  on  Westgate  Bridge  and  Gloucester 
Castle,  illustrated  by  some  excellent  lantern-slides.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson.  Sir  Henry 
Howorth  proposed  and  the  Mayor  seconded  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  was  carried  with  acclama- 
tion. 

Saturday  the  16th  July. 

The  members  assembled  and  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral, 
where  Mr.  G.  McNeil  Rushforth,  F.S.A.  described  the 
great  East  window  and  the  original  pavement  tiles  of  the 
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presbytery.  Mr.  Rushforth  then  conducted  them  to  the 
Lady  chapel  where  he  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient  glass 
which  will  be  found  on  p.  191. 

After  the  reading  of  this  paper  members  met  Mr.  F.  W. 
Waller,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  Major 
Noel  Waller,  in  the  south  porch  and  were  conducted 
round  the  precincts,  which  were  fully  described  and  their 
history  discussed  by  these  gentlemen.  The  members  then 
separated,  having  enjoyed  a  most  interesting  and  delight- 
ful week. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 


By  the  Very  Rev.  Henry  Gee,  D.D.,  F.S.A., 


Dean  of  Gloucester. 


ET  me  begin  with  a  few  words  of  welcome  and  of 


-L*  general  review  before  I  take  up  the  special  matter  to 
which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  this  evening.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  us  in  Gloucester  to  receive  again  in  this 
ancient  city  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  and  to  associate  ourselves  with  them  for  a  few 
days  in  the  study  of  some  of  our  local  antiquities.  I  say 
'  to  receive  again/  for  we  remember  that  this  is  the  third 
visit  of  the  Institute  to  Gloucester.  To  me,  if  I  may  ven- 
ture to  speak  of  my  own  feelings,  the  present  occasion 
brings  special  pleasure  as  it  recalls  to  me  those  happy  days 
of  security  before  the  war,  when  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  welcome 
the  Institute  in  the  noble  hall  of  Durham  Castle,  and  to 
spend  a  week  with  them  in  exploring  the  records  and  re- 
mains of  the  great  days  of  the  Palatinate  of  Durham. 
Some  of  the  friends  who  were  associated  in  that  sunny 
week  of  expeditions  are  present  with  us  to-day,  whilst 
others  have  left  us  never  to  return. 

Previous  visits  of  the  Institute  to  this  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood were  something  more  than  mere  picnics.  They 
resulted,  to  some  extent,  in  producing  a  real  contribution 
to  knowledge,  leading,  moreover,  to  questioning  and  inves- 
tigation from  which  has  been  evolved,  in  certain  instances, 
something  more  stable  in  the  way  of  information  than 
was  possessed  before.  At  the  least  they  helped  the  local  his- 
torian to  discriminate  more  accurately  between  knowledge 
and  conjecture  than  was  previously  possible,  so  that  to-day 
we  see  more  clearly  than  before  what  still  remains  to  be 
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ascertained  and  in  what  directions  our  further  exploration 
should  be  made.  The  first  of  these  visits  was  paid  in  i860. 
You  must  remember  that  at  that  time  local  associations 
were  few  in  number  and,  in  most  cases,  of  recent  origin. 
One  or  two  had  a  respectable  age  attached  to  them,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  which  began  its  course  in  1813.  Others  had  reached 
maturity  like  the  Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society  founded  in  1839,  and  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society  commenced  in  1840.  I  think  that  we  may  date 
the  wider  interest  taken  in  local  antiquities  generally  to 
the  formation  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association  in 
1843  and  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  in  1844. 
By  the  system  of  annual  congresses  which  these  two- 
societies  instituted,  visiting  year  by  year  some  fresh  centre 
of  exploration,  and  drawing  into  close  association  and 
conference  many  of  the  best  antiquaries  of  the  day,  they 
were  able  to  bring  a  large  amount  of  expert  knowledge  to 
bear  upon  what  had  often  been  the  province,  the  fre- 
quently undisputed  province,  of  the  local  archaeologist. 
The  reports  of  those  congresses  carefully  collected  in  annual 
volumes  form,  in  many  cases,  a  storehouse  of  information 
concerning  the  localities  visited.  In  some  places  the  two 
societies  were  able  to  speak  with  a  voice  which  commanded 
attention,  and  to  make  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  buildings  or 
institutions  which  were  threatened  with  destruction.  Here 
in  Gloucester,  for  instance,  the  rescue  of  the  interesting 
little  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  hospital  appears  to  be 
due  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Archaeological  Association  at  their  visit  to  Gloucester  in 
1846.  It  is  difficult  to  restrain  in  passing  the  expression 
of  regret  that  these  societies,  or  some  local  society,  or 
indeed,  any  society  at  all,  could  not  have  brought  influence 
to  bear  upon  the  city — and,  I  will  add,  upon  the  dean  and 
chapter,  in  far  earlier  days — to  ensure  the  preservation  of 
many  an  interesting  feature  of  old  Gloucester  which  has 
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been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Where  is  Gloucester  High 
Cross,  where  are  the  Tolsey,  the  Booth-hall,  the  Butter 
Cross,  and  above  all  where  are  the  four  gates  of  the  city  ? 
What  did  the  city  do  to  preserve  these  pieces  of  ancient 
history?  And  of  what  sort  of  stuff  were  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Gloucester  made  to  permit  the  demolition  of 
King  Edward's  gate,  and  to  surfer  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
west  gate  of  the  college,  so  that  to-day  it  is  hopelessly 
beyond  the  power  of  their  successors  to  maintain  it,  let 
alone  to  restore  it  ?  And  how  did  they  bring  themselves 
to  suffer  that  great  blot  on  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral, 
the  desecration  of  the  upper  churchyard  which  adjoins  it, 
that  God's  Acre  which  is  the  resting  place  of  countless  citi- 
zens of  Gloucester  who  had  right  of  sepulture  there  from 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  if  not  before.  I  still 
hope,  and  my  colleagues  at  the  cathedral  share  my  hope, 
to  see  that  bare  ugly  patch  made  a  place  of  beauty,  such  as 
it  ought  to  be. 

Well,  it  is  unfortunate  that  archaeological  societies, 
whether  central  or  provincial,  did  not,  at  an  earlier  date, 
bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  wise  preservation  of 
ancient  monuments.  One  thing  seems  certain  that  we 
may  directly  attribute  to  the  formation  of  the  Association 
and  of  the  Institute  a  very  considerable  spread  of  interest 
in  ancient  survivals.  They  provoked  local  patriotism,  and 
they  helped  forward  the  study  of  the  wealth  of  historical 
remains  that  exist  to-day,  despite  all  vandalism  and  neg- 
lect, in  so  many  parts  of  our  country.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  these  annual  visits  to  different  parts  of  England 
were  a  direct  stimulus  leading  to  the  formation  of  local 
antiquarian  societies.  Thus  we  get  the  inception  of  the 
Bedfordshire  Society  in  1844,  the  Cambrian  in  1846,  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  in  1846,  and  the  Sussex  in  the  same 
year.  In  this  particular  part  of  England  they  came  into 
being  a  little  later,  the  Wilts  society  in  1853,  the  Somerset 
in  1849,  our  own  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  society  in 
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1876,  though  we  must  never  forget  that  here  in  Gloucester 
there  was  a  small  meeting  which  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Cotteswold  Field  club  about  1850. 

I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  any  review  of  Archaeolo- 
gical progress  in  Gloucestershire.  That  would  be  unbe- 
coming in  one  who  has  so  recently  come  to  live  in  Glouces- 
ter, and  can  not,  therefore,  lay  any  claim  at  present  to  the 
requisite  knowledge  or  research  for  attempting  such  a  task. 
Such  an  attempt  might  be  very  properly  made  by  some 
competent  person  five  years  hence  when  we  celebrate  the 
jubilee  of  our  organisation.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to 
say  something  about  Gloucester  cathedral  with  which  I  am 
directly  associated.  The  visit  of  the  Institute  in  i860 
formed  a  real  land-mark  in  the  study  of  the  history  and 
architecture  of  the  cathedral.  You  must  remember  that 
at  that  time  the  standard  descriptions  of  the  building  were 
ill-informed.  The  local  guide-book  spoke,  for  instance,  of 
the  Saracenic  decoration  of  the  choir  canopy,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  fashion,  based  upon  a  paper  delivered  in 
the  cathedral  in  1846,  to  describe  the  great  cylindrical 
columns  of  the  nave  as  Saxon.  Now  it  was  from  the 
vagueness  of  guess-work  that  Professor  Willis  redeemed 
the  architectural  history  of  the  cathedral  by  his  address. 
He  was  the  first  authority  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  elucida- 
tion the  manuscript  History  of  St.  Peter's,  to  which  I  shall 
refer  later.  Unfortunately  his  words  were  not  written 
down,  but  we  have  a  brief  report  of  what  he  said ;  and  to 
that  address  we  may  refer  the  commencement  of  the 
scientific  study  of  the  building.  As  you  probably  know, 
we  owe  to  his  deep  knowledge  and  his  balanced  judgement 
similar  studies  for  Canterbury,  Winchester,  York,  Chi- 
chester and  Worcester.  The  very  imperfect  report  of 
what  Professor  Willis  said  is  still  the  starting  point  of  what, 
I  think,  we  may  call  the  scientific  study  of  Gloucester 
cathedral,  remembering  that  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I 
know,  a  scholar  was  speaking  who  was  not  only  a  good  his- 
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lorian,  but  also  a  good  architect,  and,  it  may  be  added,  a 
good  engineer — a  very  rare  combination  to  which  he  added 
a  wonderful  power  of  luminous  exposition.  We  owe  his 
description  of  our  cathedral  directly  to  the  visit  of  the 
Institute  in  i860. 

Thirty  years  passed  by  and  proved  a  very  fruitful  time 
in  archaeological  research.  It  was  a  time  when  scholars 
were  free  to  give  themselves  up  to  those  lines  of  study 
which  attracted  them,  and  without  all  those  upsetting 
social  and  economic  changes  which  the  world-catastrophe 
of  our  own  period  introduced  in  1914.  New  realms  of 
learning  were  opened  up  and  made  accessible.  I  will 
merely  remind  you  in  passing  how  the  National  records 
were  being  calendared  and  made  available  for  reference  at 
the  Public  Record  Office  ;  how  the  growing  stores  of 
printed  books  and  of  manuscripts  were  being  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  readers  in  the  British  Museum  ;  how  local  col- 
lections of  manuscript  treasures  were  inspected  and  re- 
ported on  by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  ; 
how  precious  texts  dealing  with  antiquity  were  being  put 
into  print.  In  fact,  the  means  of  knowledge  multiplied  on 
every  hand.  I  mention  merely  one  special  department 
which  received  considerable  attention,  namely,  monastic 
buildings  and  the  monastic  life  generally.  It  was  from 
this  source  that  new  light  was  thrown  by  degrees  upon  the 
cathedrals  of  the  New  Foundation — Cathedrals,  that  is,, 
which  had  once  been  the  churches  of  religious  houses,  but 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  or  at  some  subsequent  time, 
were  ref  ounded  as  establishments  of  Dean  and  Canons.  The 
study  of  monastic  literature,  and  the  excavation  of  monas- 
tic sites,  gave  a  new  meaning  to  such  a  place  as  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  which  became  intelligible  in  a  way  in  which  it 
had  never  yet  been  understood.  Two  prominent  members 
of  the  Institute  were  leaders  in  this  branch  of  research,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  resident  architect  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  later  known 
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as  Sir  William  Hope.  Mr.  Hope,  who  was  not  only  mar- 
vellously adroit  in  reading  from  the  buildings  themselves 
their  story,  but  was  also  a  real  student  of  documents,  came 
down  to  Gloucester  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  largely 
in  conference  with  the  late  Mr.  F.  S.  Waller  produced  a 
plan  of  the  Abbey  precincts,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  the 
conventual  buildings  which  carried  our  knowledge  far  be- 
yond the  point  reached  by  Professor  Willis.  The  account 
was  read  by  Mr.  Hope  at  the  second  visit  of  the  Institute 
to  Gloucester  which  took  place  in  1890.  All  the  compara- 
tive study  of  Benedictine  and  other  houses  which  had  been 
in  progress  since  the  visit  of  i860  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  history  and  use  of  the  buildings.  No  serious  student 
of  our  Cathedral  can  afford  to  neglect  Mr.  Hope's  paper. 

In  speaking  thus  of  what  we  owe  to  scholars  outside 
Gloucestershire,  I  do  not  forget  our  own  local  antiquaries 
who  have  done  good  work  in  various  ways,  Mr.  Niblett, 
Mr.  Gambier  Parry,  Mr.  Grimke- Drayton,  the  late  dean 
Dr.  Spence  Jones,  amongst  those  who  have  passed  from 
us,  and  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley  and  Canon  Bazeley  who  are 
still  with  us  and  have  reached  results  of  permanent  value, 
as  the  Transactions  of  our  local  society  attest.  To-day, 
however,  we  in  Gloucester  are  welcoming  to  our  city  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  and  it  is,  at  least,  fitting 
to  recall  the  former  visits  of  the  Institute,  to  remember 
what  fruit  they  bore,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  our 
united  efforts  on  this  occasion  may  penetrate  more  deeply 
still  into  what  is  yet  unknown  or  uncertain  about  local 
archaeology  in  general  and  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  in 
particular. 

2.  THE  NORMAN  BUILDERS  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

I  now  pass  on  from  these  words  of  welcome  and  remem- 
brance to  deal  with  the  special  point  which  has  been 
announced  as  the  main  subject  of  my  address  to-night.  I 
propose  to  invite  your  attention  to  what  we  can  recover  as 
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to  the  work  of  the  Norman  builders  of  the  Cathedral.  I  do 
not  refer  to  their  methods  of  building,  to  the  quarries  from 
which  they  obtained  their  materials,  or  to  the  workmen 
whom  they  employed.  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  be 
.able  to  rewrite  that  story,  but  I  earnestly  trust  that  we 
may  be  able  from  such  evidence  as  exists  to  trace  a  little 
more  in  detail  than  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished  the 
various  stages  through  which  the  great  Norman  church  of 
St.  Peter  passed  under  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  I  have 
lived  for  some  years  under  the  shadow  of  another  great 
Norman  cathedral  where  wealth  was  abundant,  and  yet 
progress  was  slow  and  extended  over  more  than  one  genera- 
tion of  Norman  builders.  Slow  progress  is  characteristic 
indeed  of  the  Norman  work  of  other  English  cathedrals,  and 
under  the  influence  of  those  examples  I  have  constantly 
felt  since  I  came  to  Gloucester  that  the  building  of  the 
Norman  church  was  a  much  more  protracted  process  than 
many  who  have  written  about  Gloucester  have  believed. 
In  this  connexion  I  would  point  out  that  Gloucester  dif- 
fered from  some  other  great  foundations  in  that  it  possessed 
no  relics,  no  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  during  its  Norman 
period.  There  was  no  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  brought  to  it 
as  at  Durham,  no  famous  royal  burial  to  attract  visitors, 
and  to  draw  from  them  generous  contributions  to  the 
fabric  fund.  In  this  respect  the  advantage  lay  entirely 
with  the  priory  of  St.  Oswald,  which  was  close  by  and  in  a 
real  sense  a  rival.  St.  Oswald's  contained  the  relics  of 
some  important  people,  and  its  great  treasure  was  the  body 
of  St.  Oswald,  the  head  of  which  lay,  indeed,  still  lies,  in 
the  feretory  at  Durham.  Indeed,  until  the  burial  of  the 
boy  Harold  in  St.  Peter's  church  in  xi68  there  was  nothing, 
as  far  as  I  know,  to  attract  gifts  of  money.  Consequently 
we  have  to  look  for  other  sources  of  income  for  carrying 
out  extensive  building  schemes  which  must  have  involved 
vast  outlay. 
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documentary,  and  the  other  architectural,  if  we  are  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  fabric.  Let  me  say  frankly  that  I  am  no 
architect,  and  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  architectural  side  of  our  investigation.  That  is 
being  carefully  studied  by  scholars  who  are  experts,  and  I 
hope  to  read  to  you  presently  the  tentative  conclusions  of 
one  who  is  acknowledged  both  in  England  and  in  France 
to  be  in  the  front  rank  of  architectural  students,  and  has 
also  a  right  to  be  heard  with  attention  in  this  city  because 
he  has  long  been  familiar  with  our  buildings,  and  has 
recently  spent  much  time  in  examining  them  closely  on 
the  spot.  My  own  contribution  to  the  investigation  is 
concerned  entirely  with  the  documentary  side.  I  have 
had  some  dealing  in  my  time  with  documents,  and  it 
seems  appropriate  that  if  I  am  to  speak  at  all  I  should  con- 
fine myself  to  a  province  of  research  in  which  I  have  had 
a  little  experience.  My  purpose  is  to  take  such  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  exists  in  order  to  elucidate  the  his- 
tory of  the  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  church  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  down  to  about  the  year  11 90.  I  go  no  farther 
than  that  year  because,  I  suppose,  the  Norman  epoch 
comes  to  an  end  thereabouts,  and  because  there  was  a  fire 
in  1 190  which  gravely  damaged  the  monastic  buildings, 
succeeded  by  others  in  1222  and  1223  which  raise  diffi- 
culties that  lie  outside  my  proper  investigation  to-day. 

What  is  the  documentary  evidence  available  for  the 
years  under  review,  that  is  to  say  from  the  first  Norman 
abbot  in  1072  down  to  my  lower  limit,  1190  ?  When 
Professor  Willis  dealt  with  the  cathedral  sixty  years  ago 
he  said  that  Gloucester  is  particularly  fortunate  in  poss- 
essing "  a  complete  account  of  the  building  in  the  Historia 
of  Abbot  Frocester,  which  gives  every  particular  of  the 
erection  of  the  building,  short  of  the  actual  building  ac- 
counts, and  thus  enables  us  to  date  the  particular  parts  of 
it  more  accurately  than  can  be  done  with  most  other 
ancient  edifices."    I  shall  say  more  about  that  Historia 
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presently ;  but  let  me  remind  you  of  what  I  have  already 
said — that  the  years  which  have  run  their  course  since  Willis 
gave  his  admirable  address  have  been  exceedingly  fruitful, 
and  that  we  have  available  means  of  knowledge  in  many 
directions  which  are  illuminating.  In  the  present  instance 
the  fuller  sources  of  information  are  certainly  not  as  full  as 
we  could  wish  them  to  be,  and  I  fear  that  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed with  the  result ;  but  this  is  quite  certain — that 
Frocester's  Historia  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  his- 
torical document  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  In  point  of 
fact  the  evidence  is  manifold ;  and  although  my  examina- 
tion of  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  final,  I  am  going  to  venture 
to  put  before  you  the  various  classes  of  evidence  that  we 
possess,  and  to  attempt  a  slight  critical  examination  of 
them. 

For  the  early  years  which  followed  the  Conquest  we 
have,  of  course,  the  Norman  chroniclers  proper  such  as 
Orderic,  and  William  of  Jumieges,  who  help  us  to  the  gen- 
eral framework,  but  contribute  no  special  facts  about 
Gloucester  in  particular.  When  we  reach  the  more  peace- 
ful days  of  Henry  I  we  reap  the  first-fruits  of  the  historical 
studies  which  were  then  being  undertaken  in  great  monas- 
tic houses  refounded  by  the  Normans  in  England,  at  Win- 
chester, Worcester,  Peterborough,  Malmesbury  and  else- 
where. In  particular  there  are  the  continuations  of  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  known  generally  as  the 
Worcester  and  Peterborough  Chronicles,  or  by  the  letters 
D  and  E.  There  is  also  the  further  Worcester  Chronicle 
called  by  the  name  of  Florence,  and  its  continuation  which 
Sir  Henry  Ho  worth  has  convincingly  taught  us  to  attribute 
to  John  of  Worcester.  Of  special  value  is  the  work  of 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who  was  a  real  historian,  and  had 
some  special  knowledge  of  Gloucestershire.  He  died  about 
1 125.  All  these  chroniclers  have  some  facts  to  give  about 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester,  and  supply  us  with  some  links  in  the 
history  of  its  buildings.    They  were  largely  Benedictine 
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and  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  some  kind  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  a  sister-abbey  which  was  growing  up  under 
royal  patronage  at  Gloucester,  which  is  not  far  from  Wor- 
cester and  Malmesbury,  at  all  events. 

St.  Peter's  is  not  known  to  have  had  a  chronicler  of  its 
own  in  its  early  days.  Our  earliest  local  information  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  12th  century  charters  and  grants  which 
find  a  place  in  the  ten  majestic  volumes  of  deeds  and 
charters  which  were  bound  for  us  by  the  munificence  of 
Mr.  Niblett  of  Haresfield.  Unfortunately  they  give  us  no 
details  as  to  the  buildings,  but  they  must  be  mentioned  as 
a  highly  important  constituent  element  in  our  apparatus 
eriticus.  The  first  surviving  abbey  document  that  we 
possess,  apart  from  these  charters,  is  that  noble  manu- 
script known  as  the  Gloucester  Cartulary  which  is  amongst 
the  Exchequer  documents  at  the  Public  Record  Office.  It 
was  compiled  long  after  the  Norman  period,  at  the  end  of 
the  13th  century  and  probably  by  Abbot  Gamages,  or,  as  I 
should  like  to  think,  by  one  of  the  learned  monks  of 
Gloucester  who  were  in  his  time  frequenting  the  University 
of  Oxford.  The  Cartulary  is  mainly  a  collection  of  early 
deeds,  charters,  royal  confirmations  and  so  forth,  which  are 
of  prime  importance  as  regards  the  progress  and  posses- 
sions of  the  monastery.  These  documents,  as  set  out  in 
the  Cartulary,  range  right  back  from  about  1300  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and,  whilst  they  incorpor- 
ate, perhaps,  some  forgeries,  are  in  the  main,  no  doubt, 
copied  from  the  actual  grants  themselves.  For  our  pur- 
pose they  possess  some  value  in  that  they  introduce  definite 
reference  here  and  there  to  the  buildings,  or  the  conditions, 
or  some  historical  circumstances  connected  with  the  mon- 
astery. The  Cartulary  was  printed  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the 
Rolls  Series  in  1863-7. 

In  the  next  place,  and  a  century  later  than  the  Cartu- 
lary are  the  extremely  valuable  registers  drawn  up  by 
Abbot  Frocester,  specially  the  Historia  which  was  made 
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generally  accessible  by  Mr.  Hart  in  1863.  It  is  the  docu- 
ment to  which  Willis  referred.  It  was  put  together  about 
the  year  1400  by  our  first  mitred  abbot.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  a  compilation  made  from  many  authorities.  I  have 
been  trying  to  dissect  the  book,  and  my  tentative  analysis 
seems  to  point  to,  at  least,  four  different  sources.  First, 
as  Mr.  Hart  indicated,  it  presupposes  some,  at  all  events,  of 
the  early  chroniclers  of  whom  I  spoke,  and  occasionally  it 
quotes  their  actual  words.  Next  it  makes  use  of  original 
charters,  some  of  which  we  can  trace  in  the  Cartulary.  In 
the  third  place  it  quotes  various  obit  rolls  and  other  records 
compiled  in  St.  Peter's  itself,  with  a  clipping  here  and  there 
from  some  Gloucester  or  other  Benedictine  annalist,  but 
no  early  continuous  local  history,  which,  if  it  ever  existed, 
was  burnt,  I  presume,  in  the  fire  of  1122  or  the  later  con- 
flagration of  1300.  Finally,  it  weaves  in  various  monastic 
traditions  such  as  would  be  handed  on  from  mouth  to 
mouth  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  These  traditions  grow 
in  fulness  as  we  reach  the  time  of  the  compiler. 

From  what  I  have  said  it  will,  I  think,  be  clear  that  the 
materials  for  reconstituting  the  documentary  history  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  and,  of  the  monastic  buildings  generally 
are  fragmentary  and  incidental.  A  history  of  the  estates 
could  be  compiled,  but  a  full  account  of  the  buildings  is 
impossible.  All  that  can  be  achieved,  so  far  as  records  go, 
is  a  vague  outline  of  the  story  of  the  fabric,  helped  out  by 
the  comparative  study  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere. 
Let  us  now  see  what  this  line  of  research  will  yield.  At 
the  Norman  Conquest,  then,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  was  forty-four  years  old,  though  it  occupied  a  site 
which  has  a  shadowy  history  long  before  that.  I  will  only 
trouble  you  with  one  fact  about  the  pre-Norman  build- 
ings— that  Aldred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  began  a  church 
here  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  in  1058.  William  of 
Malmesbury  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the  mere  inception  of 
the  church  by  Aldred,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Aldred 
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carried  his  work  very  far.  The  Abbot  Wulstan  in  the 
difficult  days  that  followed  the  Conquest  went  on  pil- 
grimage, and  died  in  a  foreign  land  in  1072.  The  monks 
were  either  dispersed  or  were  few  in  number.  Malmesbury 
speaks  of  them  as  "  not  more  than  three."  The  Con- 
queror in  that  same  year,  bestowed  the  office  of  abbot 
on  one  of  his  Norman  clergy,  Serlo  of  Mont  St.  Michel, 
who  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  a  friend  of  other 
Normans  who  came  into  prominence  in  England.  The 
abbey,  as  it  was,  Malmesbury  calls  an  exile  donum,  a 
poverty-stricken  gift,  when  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Serlo.  The  new  abbot  was  at  all  events  fortunate  in 
his  friends.  Lands  and  possessions  began  to  be  made 
over  to  the  monastery.  Various  important  persons  were 
generous.  The  Conqueror  did  not  forget  Serlo,  bestowing 
on  him  the  manor  of  Barnwood,  and  Serlo  knew  how  to 
beg.  Ethelwy,  abbot  of  Evesham,  appointed  by  William 
to  be  governor  of  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire  and 
neighbouring  counties,  was  a  kindly  patron  and  bestowed 
frequent  help  of  all  sorts — multimoda  frequenter  ei  sua 
impendit  levamina — before  his  death  in  1077,  says  the 
Evesham  Chronicle.  Domesday  shows  that  various  es- 
tates had  been  acquired  by  1087.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  Serlo  would  do  some  building ;  but  it  is  agreed  that 
the  abbot  did  not  begin  his  new  church  until  1089,  when 
he  had  already  been  seventeen  years  in  office.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  would  or  could  have  been 
contented  with  the  church  as  he  found  it,  but  we  seem  to 
have  a  reason  supplied  for  the  commencement  of  the 
church  in  that  year.  Tucked  away  in  a  charter  of  1088 
we  find  a  sentence  which  runs  :  "in  this  year  by  reason  of 
civil  war  between  the  nobles  of  England,  Gloucester  was 
destroyed  and  the  church  of  St.  Peter."  It  was  indeed 
the  year  in  which  the  whole  district  was  in  violent  commo- 
tion, and,  although  we  have  no  other  record  of  fire  and 
sword  at  Gloucester  in  1088,  the  words  of  the  charter  fit  in 
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very  well  with  what  Florence  of  Worcester  tells  us  of  the 
general  situation  when  he  says  "  William  d'Eu  invaded 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  pillaged  the  regal  vill  of  Berkeley, 
and  wrought  huge  woe  all  through  with  sword  and  fire." 
Florence  further  asserts  that  at  the  same  time  Robert  of 
Normandy  made  a  special  attack  on  Worcestershire, 
threatening  vengeance  on  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Worcester,  which  was  only  foiled  by  the  brave  show  of 
Wulfstan  the  bishop. 

At  all  events  Serlo  laid  the  foundation  of  his  church  in 
1089,  and  further  gifts  of  land  were  made  during  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Rufus.  The  dedication  took 
place  in  1 100  and  many  gifts  were  bestowed  at  that  time. 
But  what  was  dedicated  ?  We  can  not  believe  that  much 
more  than  the  choir  was  complete  at  that  time.  The 
analogy  of  other  great  churches  would  lead  us  to  such  a 
conclusion,  and  we  have  no  proof  of  special  wealth  or  other 
advantages,  so  far  as  Serlo  was  concerned,  to  make  us 
think  that  Gloucester  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
But  the  establishment  generally  was  growing.  As  we  pass 
into  the  more  peaceful  reign  of  Henry  I  there  is  proof  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  new  king  and  the  increasing  patronage  of 
Norman  nobles  and  others.  In  1101  King  Henry  be- 
stowed from  his  demesne  lands  the  manor  of  Maisemore, 
which  the  charter  specially  tells  us  was  given  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  monks.  As  I  say,  the  monastery  was 
growing. 

But  a  terrible  disaster  is  said  to  have  overtaken  the 
monastery  in  1102,  when  a  fire  burnt  down  the  church  and 
the  city.  So  says  Florence  of  Worcester,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  fire  is  doubtful.  There  is  no  word  of  it  in 
the  continuation  of  the  A.S.C.,  nor  in  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  The  fact  seems  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  evidence 
of  Florence ;  and  we  may  well  argue  that  so  pathetic  a  cir- 
cumstance as  the  more  or  less  total  destruction  of  Serlo' s 
work  in  his  lifetime  would  surely  have  been  noticed  by  his 
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great  admirer  William  of  Malmesbury,  had  such  a  tragedy 
occurred.  Serlo  died  in  1104.  William  says  he  found 
only  three  monks  in  1072,  and  a  charter  of  12 15  says  that 
he  left  sixty,1  a  number  magnified  by  the  much-later 
Historia  into  one  hundred. 

Whether  the  fire  of  1102  is  historical  or  not,  we  reach  in 
1 122  what  must  have  been  a  great  catastrophe.  As  Dr. 
Freeman  once  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Gloucester, 
allusions  to  monastic  fires  are  frequently  very  perplexing 
to  interpret.  They  are  so  numerous  and  they  record  such 
wholesale  destruction  that  we  have  to  choose  between 
accepting  them  at  their  face  value,  and  discounting  them 
by  the  evidence  of  the  buildings  themselves.  A  con- 
flagration which  took  place  in  1122  is  not  only  supported 
by  the  contemporary  evidence  of  John  of  Worcester,  but  in 
the  Peterborough  Chronicle  it  is  described  with  such  a 
particularity  of  detail  as  to  compel  credence.  The  chroni- 
cle just  named  tells  us  that  "  in  the  Lent- tide  . . .  the  town 
of  Gloucester  was  burnt  whilst  the  monks  were  singing 
their  mass  and  the  deacon  had  begun  the  gospel  praeterieus 
Jesus.  Then  came  the  fire  upwards  to  the  tower  (or  up 
towards  the  tower)  and  burned  all  the  monastery  and  all 
the  treasures  that  were  therewithin  except  a  few  books 
and  three  mass-robes.  That  was  on  March  8  . .  .  On  the 
night  of  July  25  there  was  a  great  earthquake  over  all 
Somersetshire  and  Gloucestershire."  Let  me  just  say  in 
passing  that  the  special  gospel  was  in  the  Benedictine 
liturgy  appointed  for  Mid-lent  Sunday  which,  in  1122,  fell 
on  March  5th.  Allow  something  for  exaggeration,  and 
something  for  the  fact  that  a  Peterborough  monk  is 
describing  what  took  place  no  miles  off  at  Gloucester,  and 
we  must  still  admit  that  very  serious  damage  was  done. 
But  si  monumentum  quaeris  circumspice.  Go  into  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  and  mark  for  yourselves  the  ocular 
proof  of  the  fire  in  the  evident  traces  of  serious  burning 
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which  the  massive  columns  still  show  where  they  have  not 
been  refaced.  And  look  at  the  western  wall  of  the  chapter 
house,  which  bears  distinct  traces  of  fire  and  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  building  which  was  older  than  the  present 
room.  It  may  well  have  been  that  the  earthquake  in 
July  completed  the  ruin  begun  in  March.  The  monk 
counted  the  books  and  mass- vestments  as  the  most  impor- 
tant salvage  :  I  wonder  whether  we  may  add  the  famous 
Gloucester  candlestick  which  had  been  presented  by  Abbot 
Peter  a  very  few  years  before  the  fire  !  It  is  now,  as  you 
know,  in  the  South  Kensington  museum. 

The  fire  brings  us  to  the  last  third  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  On  the  front  page  of  the  Cartulary  we  have  an  undated 
charter  of  that  king  which  bestows  the  Fulbrook  upon  the 
monks,  giving  them  complete  control  of  this  little  stream 
and,  as  the  Historia  interprets  the  grant,  permitting  them 
to  turn  it  and  dispose  it  at  their  pleasure.  You  may 
regard  it  as  an  assumption  to  assign  the  document  to  some 
year  after  1122,  for  it  may  belong  to  an  earlier  date;  but  it 
must  be  referred  to  some  year,  and  I  would  just  point  out 
how  suitable  the  privilege  would  be  after  the  fire,  when  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  monastery  was  concerned  in 
large  plans  of  reconstruction  and  was  very  probably  laying 
out  afresh  the  whole  scheme  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
This,  however,  I  may  point  out  as  a  matter  not  to  be 
questioned  that  in  the  years  which  followed  1122  generous 
gifts  were  made  to  the  monastery,  and  privileges  were  be- 
stowed upon  it,  far  more  in  number  and  in  value  than  those 
given  in  the  decade  before  the  fire.  This  profusion  of 
endowment  fits  in  very  well  with  the  needs  of  a  time  when 
their  glorious  church  and  its  adjacent  buildings  had  been 
badly  injured,  and  required  much  generosity  if  they  were 
to  be  restored  and  carried  to  a  worthy  completion. 

From  the  last  years  of  Henry  I  our  evidence  has  chiefly 
to  do  with  grants  of  land  which  have  been  summarised 
by  Miss  Rose  Graham  in  the  Victoria  County  History, 
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Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  gifts  there  is 
some  sign  of  financial  difficulty,  and  if  large  building 
operations  were  in  progress  such  embarrassment  re- 
ceives explanation.  But  the  actual  references  to  the 
fabric,  so  far  as  I  have  traced  them,  appear  to  be 
very  few.  We  have  an  allusion  to  the  chapel  of  St. 
Edmund  and  St.  Edward  in  1168,  when  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  choir  a  boy  called  Harold  was  buried,  his 
cult,  perhaps,  requiring  its  adaptation  and  embellish- 
ment. In  the  account  of  his  funeral,  which  is  given  with 
great  detail  and  seems  to  be  contemporary,  there  is  refer- 
ence to  the  '  larger  bells  '  of  the  church,  but  we  are  not 
told  whether  they  were  in  a  central  Norman  tower  or  in  one 
of  the  western  towers.  But  a  very  few  years  later  than 
this,  we  get  the  last  reference,  within  my  limits,  to  the 
buildings,  in  an  interesting  story  preserved  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis.  The  context  seems  to  suggest  that  the  event 
recorded  took  place  between  1174  and  1179.  Pontifical 
High  Mass  was  being  sung  by  Bishop  Roger  of  Worcester 
at  the  high  altar.  Just  as  the  consecration  was  being  per- 
formed, a  massive  and  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end  suddenly 
collapsed,  owing  to  a  faulty  foundation.  The  great  church 
was  thronged  with  people.  Consternation  seized  the  con- 
gregation, and  they,  with  the  monks  present,  rushed  out 
panic-stricken,  seeking  for  safety,  since  they  thought  that 
the  entire  building  was  on  the  point  of  falling  in  ruin. 
Providentially  the  large  number  of  worshippers  had  massed 
themselves  as  near  as  they  could  to  the  choir,  in  order  to 
receive  the  bishop's  blessing.  When  the  noise  and  the 
dust  had  cleared  away  it  was  discovered  that  no  one  was 
hurt,  whilst  the  bishop,  all  through,  maintained  his  place 
and  continued  the  office.  The  fall  of  this  western  tower 
receives  confirmation  from  the  12th  century  abbot's  chapel 
now  in  the  deanery,  where  half,  at  least,  of  the  last  bay 
closely  adjoining  the  former  south-west  tower  of  the  church 
has  been  carried  away,  and,  as  it  may  be  presumed,  in 
consequence  of  this  accident. 
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At  present  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  this  chronolo- 
gical survey  of  documentary  allusions  to  the  Norman  St. 
Peter's  church.  They  are  not  full,  and,  very  often,  they 
are  not  explicit.  They  seem  to  suggest  that  Serlo  inherited 
a  poverty-stricken  abbey,  and,  so  far  as  the  church  went, 
he  had  to  begin  a  new  church.  His  work  may  have  been 
largely  injured  even  in  his  life- time.  The  building,  prob- 
ably, went  on  slowly,  and  after  1122  Abbot  Godemon  had 
virtually  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Norman  work  was  continued,  as  means  were  forth- 
coming, during  the  years  that  followed. 

3.   ARCHITECTURAL  EVIDENCE. 

Now  let  us  'turn  to  the  architectural  evidence  and  see 
how  far  it  accords  with  the  documentary  side  of  the  inves- 
tigation. I  may  say  that  Mr.  Bilson,  who  is  known  to 
many  of  you,  proposes  to  give  the  result  of  his  special  study 
of  Gloucester  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute.  I  am  not  sure  how  soon  it  will  appear  in  print, 
but  meanwhile  he  has  summarised  his  present  views  in  a 
paper  which  he  has  kindly  lent  to  me.  I  proceed  to  set 
before  you  an  abstract  of  what  he  has  communicated, 
premising  that  I  had  already  written  what  I  have  now  read 
to  you  before  reading  his  pages,  although  I  have  for  some 
time  been  conversant  with  his  general  conclusions.  Mr. 
Bilson  then  thinks  that  in  1100  when  the  formal  dedication 
took  place  the  whole  eastern  arm  of  the  church  was  com- 
plete together  with  its  ambulatory  and  chapels,  the  crypt 
beneath  and  part  of  the  crossing  and  transepts.  The  men- 
tion of  the  crypt  raises  an  important  question,  for  one 
theory  that  has  been  stoutly  maintained  is  that  Serlo 
utilised  the  crypt  of  Aldred's  church.  Mr.  Bilson  says 
that  this  theory  is  contradicted  by  all  the  evidence.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Willis  that 
"  the  crypt  was  planned  to  receive  the  existing  super- 
structure and  no  other."    He  further  quotes  a  paper  by 
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Mr.  F.  S.  Waller  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society  to  the 
same  effect.  In  fact  the  developed  ambulatory  plan  of 
the  eastern  area  and  its  crypt  takes  its  proper  place  in  the 
sequence  from  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  (begun  be- 
tween 1070  and  1073),  Winchester  (begun  in  1079),  being 
more  developed  than  either  of  these,  whilst  it  presents 
points  of  analogy  with  Worcester  (begun  in  1084).  The 
volute  capitals  which  crown  most  of  the  columns  in  the 
central  part  of  the  crypt  are  the  normal  type  of  capital  in 
use  in  Normandy  in  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  are  not  found  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest. 

In  the  choir  we  see  Serlo's  undisputed  work.  There  are 
here  three  bays  as  at  Worcester,  against  four  at  Winchester 
and  Norwich.  Gloucester  has  a  ground  story  arcade  and 
triforium  arcade  of  approximately  similar  height,  as  in  the 
nave  of  St.  Etienne  Caen  and  the  transept  of  Winchester. 
The  short  cylindrical  piers  of  both  arcades  have  the  con- 
vex capital  which  is  characteristic  of  Gloucester,  Malvern, 
Tewkesbury  and  Pershore,  and  was  doubtless  designed  to 
receive  painted  decoration.  The  cylindrical  piers  of  the 
triforium  stage  have  attached  shafts  to  their  cardinal  faces, 
and  at  the  back  the  shaft  is  continued  up  to  the  head  of 
the  transverse  arch  under  the  vault.  The  triforium  story 
which  really  forms  an  upper  aisle  giving  access  to  the  upper 
radiating  chapels  and  transept  chapels,  is  more  splendidly 
developed  than  in  any  other  church  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
Romanesque.  The  half-barrel  vault  must  have  been 
designed  to  abut  the  clerestory  of  a  vault  over  the  prin- 
cipal span.  But  above  the  triforium-story  in  choir  and 
transept  Serlo's  work  breaks  off.  Later  builders  des- 
troyed it,  and  we  have  to  conjecture  what  his  clerestory 
was  like.  Mr.  Bilson  thinks  that  we  may  recover  the 
original  design  by  a  study  of  Tewkesbury.  He  suggests 
that  in  the  choir  of  both  churches  there  were  four  stories, 
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namely,  the  two  arcades  of  ground-story  and  triforium, 
above  these  a  stage  of  small  openings  into  the  space  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  triforium  vault  and  the  lean-to  roof 
which  covered  it,  and  above  all  a  clef  est  ory.  If  so,  we 
have  here  in  Serlo's  work,  and  at  Tewkesbury,  an  Anglo- 
Norman  anticipation  of  the  four-storied  elevation  that  in 
the  second  half  of  the  next  century  is  seen  at  Noyon,  Laon, 
the  south  transept  of  Soissons,  and  originally  in  Notre 
Dame,  Paris. 

Passing  to  the  N.  transept,  its  east  side  belongs  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  work  before  the  dedication  of  1100.  It  is 
characterised  by  unmoulded  arches,  and  simple  cushion 
capitals,  with  plain  chamfered  abaci.  Above  the  tri- 
forium and  along  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept the  work  has  been  altered  by  later  builders.  In  the 
S.  transept  the  northern  bay  of  its  east  side  belongs  to 
Serlo's  work,  but  the  S.  bay  has  been  much  altered  by 
Thoky.  The  gable-end  seems  to  suggest  the  completion  of 
this  part  of  the  transept  about  1150.  The  eastern  crossing- 
piers,  which  are  really  sections  of  walls  some  fourteen  feet 
in  length  with  a  thickness  of  more  than  six  feet,  were  part 
of  the  first  work,  and  possibly  some  part  of  the  western 
piers  were  also  built  then. 

So  far  of  Serlo's  work.  After  the  dedication  in  1100  the 
buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister  were  in  progress. 
The  inner  parlour  or  slype  adjoining  the  northern  transept , 
with  its  wall- arcade  and  simple  barrel- vault, is  of  this  date, 
and  so  is  the  western  wall  of  the  chapter-house.  This  wall 
shows  traces  of  fire,  doubtless  that  of  1122,  which  the  par- 
lour escaped,  thanks  to  the  protection  of  its  vault.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter-house  is  of  much  later  date.  Turning 
to  the  nave  :  this  seems  to  have  been  proceeded  with  after 
1 100.  The  design  of  the  internal  elevation  was  greatly 
changed  by  the  substitution  of  the  very  lofty  arcade  for  the 
low  arcade  of  the  choir.  Its  motive  was  probably  due  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  great  triforium-story  of  the 
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choir,  and  the  substitution  of  the  usual  three-story  design 
for  the  four  stories  of  the  choir  and  east  side  of  the  tran- 
septs. Additional  height  was  gained  by  the  fall  in  the 
floor-levels,  and  the  nave-arcade  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the 
triforium-arcade  of  the  choir.  This  gave  height  for  a  more 
considerable  triforium  stage  (although  relatively  small) 
than  the  little  triforium  openings  of  the  nave  at  Tewkes- 
bury which  simply  reproduce  the  motive  of  the  upper  tri- 
forium of  the  transept,  and  doubtless  originally  of  the 
choir.  The  fire  of  1122  would  appear  to  have  had  its 
origin  near  the  crossing,  as  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
suggests,  when  it  says  "  then  came  the  fire  up  towards  the 
tower."  It  probably  spread  along  the  eastern  range  of  the 
cloister-buildings,  as  witness  the  reddened  stones  in  the 
west  wall  of  the  chapter-house.  The  reddened  stones  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  nave  piers  probably  resulted  from 
burning  scaffolding.  The  damage  caused  by  the  fall  of  a 
burning  roof  would  have  been  much  more  serious,  as  was 
shown  by  the  Selby  Abbey  fire. 
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SOME  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  FLAXLEY 
ABBEY,  GLOS.,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO 
MR.  MIDDLETON'S  PLAN  MADE  IN  1881. 

By  Sir  Francis  H.  Crawley-Boevey,  Bart. 

SINCE  the  last  visit  of  the  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 
Archaeological  Society  to  Flaxley  in  the  summer  of 
1 881,  no  discoveries  of  any  importance  were  made  until 
1912  and  1913,  when  it  became  possible  to  add  further 
details  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Middleton  in  his  paper 
published  in  these  Transactions  1881  (vol.  vi,  pp.  280-3),  of 
the  probable  arrangement  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The 
structure  of  the  abbey  as  it  stands  to-day  presents  three 
distinct  styles  of  building  and  decoration  (1)  the  original 
monastic  period  dating  from  its  foundation  as  a  monastery 
in  Stephen's  reign  about  1148  to  its  dissolution  by  Henry 
VIII  in  1536  ;  (2)  the  Boevey  period  from  1647,  when 
William  Boevey  bought  the  property  from  the  Kingston 
family,  to  1777,  when  the  whole  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  house,  in  which  most  of  the  principal  rooms  were 
situated,  was  destroyed  by  fire  ;  (3)  the  period  subsequent 
to  that  fire,  when  instead  of  rebuilding  to  the  north,  a  new 
wing  was  added  to  the  south,  containing  the  present 
drawing-room,  dining-room,  etc.,  all  built  and  decorated 
by  an  architect  named  J.  Leek  in  the  then  fashionable 
Adam  style. 

All  the  discoveries  of  1912  and  after  relate  to  the  earliest 
period. 

Part  of  the  original  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  Abbey 
Church  was  found  in  1912,  existing  as  part  of  the  back  wall 
of  the  17th  century  orangery  in  the  garden,  which  wall 
(about  60  feet  long,  6  feet  high,  and  3  feet  6  inches  wide) 
contained  remains  of  the  south  or  processional  doorway, 
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leading  from  the  north  end  of  the  east  walk  of  the  cloisters 
into  the  nave.  This  doorway  when  opened  was  found  to 
have  been  blocked  up  with  some  of  its  own  arch-stones, 
amongst  other  debris,  and  there  were  sufficient  of  these  to 
show  that  the  head  of  the  doorway  had  been  semicircular 
in  form  and  probably  dated  from  1200  A.D.  or  possibly 
earlier.  Foundations  of  the  south  and  west  walls  of  the 
south  transept  have  since  been  found. 

In  the  present  kitchen,  which  in  the  17th  and  early  18th 
century  formed  the  entrance  hall  of  the  house,  and  was 
then  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  lay  brothers' 
refectory  for  that  purpose,  the  original  stonework  of  some 
of  the  refectory  windows,  hidden  behind  batten  work 
plastered  over,  was  uncovered  in  1913,  and  disclosed  the 
rather  curious  fact  that  these  windows,  although  set  in  the 
same  (west)  wall,  and  adjoining  each  other,  were  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  one  having  a  pointed  arch,  and  the  next  one 
to  it  a  round  one,  tending  to  show  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  architecture  of  that  period.  That  this 
refectory  was  considerably  longer  than  the  65  feet  now 
existing  (at  the  north  end  of  which  Mr.  Middleton's  plan 
erroneously  shows  the  partition-wall  coloured  black  as- 
original)  is  indicated  by  a  stone  corbel  visible  in  a  cup- 
board at  the  east  end  of  this  wall  and  the  springing  of 
another  roof- arch  to  the  northward.  Also  in  Kip's 
engraving  of  the  Abbey  in  Atkyns'  Gloucestershire  (1712) 
other  long  windows  of  a  similar  character  to  the  refectory 
ones  above  mentioned  are  shown  in  the  northern  continua- 
tion of  the  wall  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1777. 

The  8  feet  thick  east  wall  of  the  refectory,  to  which  Mr. 
Middleton  called  attention,  has  since  been  shown  to  have 
contained  a  4  feet  stone  staircase  leading  up  from  the  side 
of  the  richly  moulded  archway  of  transitional  character  to- 
the  dormitory  above.  Of  this  staircase  there  are  remains, 
discovered  in  19 13,  of  a  stone  archway,  with  iron  hinges 
set  in  one  side  to  carry  a  door  or  gate  closing  the  stairway 
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near  its  foot,  and  further  to  the  south  on  the  floor  above 
(where  Mr.  Middleton  says  "  there  appears  to  be  no  early 
work  remaining  ")  portions  have  been  found  of  a  stone 
landing  4  feet  wide  with  2  feet  stone  walls  on  either  side, 
in  the  inner  one  of  which  is  a  doorway  leading  no  doubt 
into  the  dormitory. 

Further  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  probable  history 
of  the  "  Abbot's  Room  "  (at  the  south  end  of  the  dormitory 
on  the  first  floor,  and  over  the  "  Necessarium,")  by  the  dis- 
covery in  March,  1913,  of  four  small  12th  century  arrow-slit 
windows  in  a  complete  state  of  preservation,  and  parts  of 
two  fine  stone- traceried  14th  century  windows,  all  blocked 
up  in  the  south  wall.  The  different  dates  and  styles  of 
these  windows  tend  to  show  that  the  room  may  originally 
have  been  used  as  a  first-floor  Necessarium,  but  that  after 
the  Black  Death  in  1349,  when  lay  help  was  no  longer 
available  for  the  monastery,  this  room  with  the  rest  of  the 
west  wing  (which  had  been  exclusively  occupied  by  the  lay 
brethren)  was  altered  and  appropriated  by  the  abbots  for 
their  own  use  and  that  of  their  guests.  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  Peyto  as  Abbot,  in  1372,  King  Edward  III 
made  certain  special  grants  of  money  to  the  abbey.  It  is 
on  record  that  about  this  time  he  paid  visits  to  Flaxley  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  in  the  forest ;  and  it  is  conjectured 
that  Peyto  may  have  converted  the  room  into  a  royal 
guest-chamber,  by  blocking  up  the  small  windows,  opening 
up  the  large  ones  instead,  introducing  the  fine  open- 
beamed  ceiling,  and  a  large  fireplace,  which  latter  was 
disclosed  in  1913,  at  the  same  time  as  the  old  windows 
were  discovered  and  as  far  as  possible  reinstated. 

A  pencil  sketch  of  the  plan  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Chapter  House,  evidently  contemporary  with  their  dis- 
covery in  1788,  shows  that,  though  its  position  on  Mr. 
Middleton's  plan  is  correct,  the  Chapter  House  had  an 
apsidal  east  end,  and  its  arched  roof  was  supported  by  a 
central  column,  the  base  of  which  was  then  found,  and 
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now  lies  on  the  grass  near  its  original  position  where  a 
cypress-tree  stands.  In  the  sketch  six  coffin-lids  are 
illustrated  as  having  been  then  discovered,  but  only  3  of 
these  remain  in  situ,  whilst  of  the  others  and  all  the  coffins 
they  covered  no  trace  is  now  forthcoming. 

The  following  historical  notes  may  be  added  : — 

Sometime  between  the  years  1148  and  1154,  in  King 
Stephen's  reign,  Flaxley  Abbey  was  founded  for  monks  of 
the  Cistercian  order  by  Roger,  son  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford, in  memory  of  his  father  who  was  killed,  on  the  spot 
where  it  now  stands,  by  an  arrow  while  out  hunting  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1143. 

The  Abbots  of  Flaxley  were  :  (1)  Waleran,  resigned 
1 187  ;  (2)  Alan,  elected  1187  ;  (3)  Richard,  1200  ;  (4) 
William,  1277  >  (5)  Nicholas,  1288  ;  (6)  William  de  Rya, 
13 14  ;  (7)  Richard  Peyto,  1372  ;  (8)  William,  1426  ;  (9) 
Berkeley,  1476  ;  (10)  John,  1509  ;  (11)  William  Beawdly, 
1528  ;  (12)  Thomas  Ware,  1532. 

In  1536,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  King 
Henry  VIII  gave  the  ruined  abbey  and  all  the  properties 
belonging  to  it,  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  a  personal  friend 
of  his  and  a  knight  of  his  Privy  Council. 

In  the  same  year  (1536)  Sir  William  as  Constable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  conducted  Anne  Boleyn  there,  where 
during  her  brief  imprisonment  Lady  Kingston  acted  as  one 
of  her  ladies  in  waiting.  He  was  also  present  at  her  trial 
and  superintended  her  execution. 

In  1540  Sir  William  Kingston  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Antony,  who  about  the  same  time  was  knighted 
by  the  king,  and  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire. 
During  1548-49,  Sir  Antony  was  Provost  Marshal  of  the 
army  and  took  an  active  part  against  rebels  in  the  West  of 
England,  where  his  notorious  cruelty  caused  him  to  be 
known  as  "  the  terrible  Provost  Marshal."     Early  in 
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1555  he  was  one  of  the  officers  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
execution  of  Bishop  Hooper  at  Gloucester. 

In  1556  Sir  Antony  became  implicated  in  a  plot  to  rob 
the  Exchequer,  and  with  the  funds  thus  acquired  to  raise  a 
rebellion  against  the  queen.  Several  of  his  fellow  con- 
spirators were  tried  and  executed,  and  he  was  summoned 
from  Gloucestershire  to  take  his  trial.  But  on  his  way 
thither  he  died,  either  from  a  heart-attack  induced  by 
fright,  or,  as  some  say,  by  suicide.  From  Sir  Antony 
Kingston,  Flaxley  Abbey  and  estates  descended  to  his 
two  sons,  Antony  and  Edmond  and  their  descendants, 
until  in  1647  a  William  Kingston  sold  the  property  to 
William  Boevey,  a  wealthy  Dutch  merchant,  and  his  half- 
brother  James. 

Very  little  documentary  evidence  can  be  found  to  show 
that  any  of  the  Kingston  family  ever  resided  at  the  Abbey, 
but  early  17th  century  manuscripts  preserved  there  show 
that  during  some  periods  of  their  ownership  a  bailiff  was 
installed  in  the  house  to  collect  the  rents  and  do  a  certain 
amount  of  farming  on  his  own  account.  The  first  King- 
stons,  Sir  William  and  Sir  Antony,  appear  to  have  lived  at 
Painswick,  where  their  monuments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
parish  church.  In  1654  James  Boevey  transferred  his 
share  of  the  Flaxley  property  to  William,  and  the  latter 
assigned  part  to  his  half-sister  Joanna,  widow  of  Abraham 
Clarke  (who  died  in  1615),  and  left  the  rest  to  his  wife  and 
other  trustees  to  be  sold  at  his  death.  In  166 1  William 
Boevey  died,  and  Joanna  Clarke,  buying  from  the  trustees 
the  remainder  of  the  property,  lived  at  the  abbey  until  her 
death  in  1664.  She  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Abraham, 
but  his  children  all  dying  in  their  infancy,  he  left  Flaxley 
at  his  own  death  in  1683  to  William,  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned  James  Boevey. 

This  William  Boevey  only  shines  in  family  history  by 
reflected  light  as  the  husband  of  Catharine,  daughter  of 
John  Riches,  who,  married  at  the  age  of  15  in  1685  and  left 
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a  widow  7  years  later,  became  known  throughout  England 
for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  wide-spread  charity.  Many 
famous  men  of  letters  were  numbered  among  her  friends, 
including  Pope,  Steele,  and  Addison.  The  latter  penned 
a  portrait  of  her  in  his  fictitious  essays  in  The  Spectator  on 
"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  in  which  she  appears  as  the 
"  Perverse  Widow,"  ardently  but  hopelessly  pursued  by 
the  gallant  Sir  Roger.  Amongst  other  good  works  in 
which  she  took  a  livery  interest  was  the  Sunday  School 
movement,  and  she  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  "  Three 
Choir  Festivals."  There  are  monuments  to  her  memory 
in  the  church  at  Flaxley  and  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  Mrs.  Boevey's  death  in  1726  the  Flaxley  property 
passed,  in  accordance  with  her  husband's  will,  to  his  cousin 
by  marriage,  Thomas  Crawley,  on  condition  that  he 
"  wrote  himself  Boevey."  Since  his  death  in  1769  the 
abbey  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  six  generations  of 
Crawley-Boeveys.  One  incident  only  during  all  that  time 
is  of  sufficient  interest,  as  far  as  the  abbey  itself  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  recorded  here,  namely,  the  fire  that  con- 
sumed a  considerable  part  of  the  building  in  1777,  and  was 
followed,  as  before  stated,  by  considerable  reconstructions 
and  alterations. 
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THE  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  FOREST  OF  DEAN. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  Russell  J.  Kerr. 

IN  submitting  to  your  notice  a  few  observations  on  the  his- 
tory of  Forest  of  Dean  and  its  inhabitants,  I  must  ask 
you  to  understand  that  I  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  original 
research,  and  I  would  refer  those  of  you  who  desire  to  gain 
more  detailed  information  on  the  locality  to  the  valuable 
papers  contributed  by  the  late  Sir  John  Maclean  to  the 
records  of  the  Gloucestershire  Society,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  their  transactions.  Nicholls' 
History  and  Wood's  Laws  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  may  also 
be  studied  with  advantage,  and  "  A  Week's  Holiday  in  the 
Forest,"  by  the  late  John  Bellows  may  prove  of  service  to 
any  who  may  be  tempted  to  explore  the  district  at  any 
future  time.  It  is  certainly  a  district  which,  for  charm  of 
scenery,  is  equalled  by  few,  and  affords  to  the  student  of 
forestry,  the  lover  of  nature,  or  the  searcher  after  health 
as  many  opportunities  of  obtaining  what  he  desires  as  are 
to  be  found  in  other  better-known  and  more  widely 
advertised  localities. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  paper  to- 
attempt  to  deal  with  more  than  one  or  two  points,  and  I 
propose,  therefore,  this  afternoon  only  to  say  something 
to  you  first  about  the  Forest  Laws,  and  secondly  about 
that  peculiar  race  of  men,  the  Freeminers  of  the  Forest. 

The  Forest  as  it  exists  to-day  comprises  an  area  of  about 
22,000  acres,  lying  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye, 
and  having  on  its  southern  and  northern  boundaries  a 
considerable  quantity  of  woodlands  in  private  ownership. 
Nor  is  it  very  materially  less  than  in  the  days  of  Edward 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it  was  reputed  to  extend  to 
the  gates  of  Gloucester,  meaning  thereby  that  the  whole 
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area  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye  up  to  Goodrich,  and 
thence  to  Newent  and  Gloucester,  was  under  Forest  Law, 
but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  the  eastern  and  southern  boundaries  were 
very  much  as  they  are  now,  and  that  the  large  accretions 
which  were  made  were  carried  out  by  the  Conqueror  and 
his  immediate  descendants.1 

The  passion  of  the  Norman  kings  for  the  chase  carried 
them  to  great  lengths  in  this  matter,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  deer  was  their  principal  and,  indeed,  only  concern. 
John  Manwood,  writing  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
stated : — "  There  doth  grow  unto  the  King  by  a  Forest 
these  two  benefits — first,  the  plenty  and  increase  of  deer, 
as  well  for  the  provision  of  venison  for  the  King's  Court  as 
also  for  the  princely  delight  and  pleasure  of  the  King  to 
hunt  for  his  recreation,  when  his  Grace  is  wearied  with  the 
burden  of  cares  in  matters  of  the  commonwealth  ;  secondly 
the  great  woods  and  timber  trees  as  well  of  his  subjects  as 
of  his  own  demesne  woods  being  within  the  Forest  are 
most  especially  preserved  thereby,  to  be  in  readiness  when 
the  King  shall  have  need  of  them,  which  otherwise  would 
be  cut  down  and  destroyed/'2  But  this  regard  for  the 
preservation  of  the  timber  was  an  after-thought,  born  in 
Elizabethan  times,  and  had  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
Conqueror  or  his  sons.  For  them  the  vert  was  only  of 
service  for  the  protection  of  the  venison,  and  the  constant 
enlargements  of  Forest  areas  made  by  every  king  up  to  the 
days  of  John  was  a  continual  source  of  dispute  between  the 
monarch  and  his  subjects,  and  a  grievance  by  which  the 
latter  were  acutely  affected.  To  quote  Manwood  again  : 
"  It  is  plainly  showed  that  the  King  then  might  and  yet  may  also 
make  a  Forest  in  every  place  where  he  pleaseth  as  well  in  the  lands 
and  inheritance  of  any  of  his  subjects  as  in  his  own  Demesne 
Lands  and  Inheritance  which  was  a  great  loss  and  hindrance  to 
those  that  were  owners  of  those  lands,  which  were  so  afforested. 

1  See  Taylor,  Domesday  Survey  of  Gloucestershire,  p.  26. 

2  Manwood's  Forest  Law,  p.  70. 
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For  after  the  same  was  so  afforested,  their  pastures  and  profits  of 
their  lands  was  devoured  by  the  wilde  beasts  of  the  King  without 
any  recompence  for  the  same  to  be  made  unto  them.  And  this 
law  of  afforesting  of  the  lands  and  inheritance  of  other  men  did 
then  so  dayly  increase,  that  the  same  was  thought  a  very  extream 
heavy  burden,  as  wel  unto  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  also  unto 
the  poor  Commonalty  of  this  Realm  to  bear  :  for  that  they  might 
not  enclose  their  land  nor  improve  the  same  to  their  best  profit  . . . 
but  they  were  forced  to  suffer  their  said  lands  afforested  to  lie  open 
and  not  enclosed.  And  if  any  of  them  did  chance  to  offend  against 
the  Assizes  or  Laws  of  the  Forest  the  punishment  was  very  great 
for  a  small  offence  :  and  the  forfeitures  for  the  same  according  to 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  King  and  not  according  to  the  quantity 
of  the  trespass,  nor  yet  according  to  the  course  of  the  Common  Law 
of  this  Realm. 

And  this  law  did  continue  during  the  life  of  King  Henry  the 
second  and  after  his  decease  the  same  continued  likewise  during 
the  reign  of  King  Richard  the  first.  And  then  after  his  decease 
likewise  during  the  reign  of  King  John.  And  every  one  of  the 
said  kings  did  dayly  increase  and  make  more  new  Forests  and 
more  in  the  lands  of  their  subjects,  to  the  great  hindrance  and 
impoverishing  of  their  subjects." 

Advantage  was  therefore  taken  of  the  feebleness  and 
youth  of  Henry  III.  to  pass  the  "  Charta  de  Foresta," 
which  enacted  that  all  woods  other  than  the  demesne 
woods  of  the  Crown  which  had  been  made  Forest  by 
Richard  and  John  should  be  forthwith  disafforested. 
All  forests  made  by  Henry  II.  were  to  be  viewed, 
and  if  forest  had  been  made  of  any  other  wood  than 
the  demesne  "  whereby  the  owner  of  the  wood  hath 
hurt,"  it  was  likewise  to  be  disafforested.  Freeholders 
were  to  have  their  woods  as  they  had  been  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Henry  II.  The  Swainmote  Court  was  only  to  be 
held  three  times  in  any  year.  Those  living  outside  the 
Forest  were  not  to  be  summoned  before  the  Justices  of 
the  Forest,  unless  impleaded  there  or  as  sureties  for  some- 
one attached  for  breach  of  Forest  Law.  No  man  was 
henceforth  to  lose  life  or  limb  for  killing  deer,  but  was  to 
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pay  a  fine  or  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a  day  for 
the  first  offence,  and  for  a  second  offence  to  be  outlawed. 
Impositions  of  the  Foresters  were  to  be  restrained,  and  no 
constable  or  bailiff  was  to  hold  pleas  of  the  Forest ;  but  the 
Foresters  were  to  attach  those  trespassing  and  present 
them  to  the  Verderers,  by  whom  attachments  were  to  be 
enrolled  and  presented  to  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Forest. 

These  enactments,  which  were  afterwards  amplified  by 
the  Assize  and  Customs  of  the  Forest  to  Edward  I.  marked 
a  great  advance ;  but  it  was  many  years,  and  many  peram- 
bulations were  made,  before  the  exact  limits  of  the  Forest 
were  finally  decided.    Fosbrooke  relates  an  instance  in 
1639  where  at  a  Justice  Seat  a  case  was  tried  as  to  whether 
the  perambulations  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  made  in  the 
years  12th  Henry  III.,  and  10th  Edward  I.,  or  the 
perambulations  of  the  28th  Edward  I.  represented  the 
true  limits  of  the  Forest.    The  jury  in  that  case  gave 
a  verdict  that  the  earlier  and  larger  perambulations 
were  the  correct  ones.1   No  change  was  made  by  the 
Charter  in  the  officers  of  the  Forest.    These  were  for  the 
most  part  ministerial,  and  had  been  created  by  a  Statute 
attributed  to  Canute  in  the  eleventh  century.    Of  these, 
the  occupations  of  Foresters,  Woodwards,  Regardors, 
Agistors  and  Bailiffs  are  sufficiently  denoted  by  their 
names ;  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  something  about 
the  Verderers,  who  were  and  are  judicial  officers  "  Chosen 
by  the  King's  writ  in  the  full  county  of  the  same  shire 
within  which  the  Forest  is,  and  sworn  to  keep  the  Assizes 
or  Laws  of  the  Forest,  and  also  to  view,  receive  and  enroll 
the  Attachments  and  Presentments  of  all  Manner  of  tres- 
passes of  the  Forest,  of  Vert  and  of  Venison."    There  were 
to  be  four  of  them  in  every  Forest  who  ought  to  be 
"  esquires,  gentlemen  of  good  account,  ability  and  living, 
which  are  wise  and  discreet  men,  and  well  learned  in  the 


1  Fosbrooke,  Hist,  of  Gloucestershire,  vol.  i,  p.  94.  See  also  3d.  Rep.  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  App.,  where  the  date  is  given  as  1634. 
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Laws  of  the  Forest. ' '    Their  oath  further  enj  oined  them  to 
"  deal  indifferently  with  all  the  King's  liege  people,"  and  to 
do  equal  right  and  justice  both  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich, 
and  not  to  oppress  any  person  for  any  reward,  favour  or 
malice.    It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  virtue  of  their 
office  the  Verderers  stood  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people,  and  being,  as  they  still  are,  elected  by  vote  of  the 
freeholders  of  the  county,  they  were  equally  responsible 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  vert  and  venison,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  illegal  exactions  or  impositions  of  the  minis- 
terial officers.    They  presided  over  the  Courts  of  Swain- 
mote and  Attachments,  the  former  of  which  was  held  three 
times  a  year,  and  was  the  Court  of  the  Freeholders  within 
the  Forest,  at  which  attended  all  those  who  owed  suit  and 
service,  and  at  which  presentments  were  made  by  a  jury 
of  any  encroachments  within  the  Forest.    The  Court  of 
Attachments  was  held  every  forty  days,  and  it  dealt 
principally  with  offences  against  the  vert  or  the  venison, 
though  it  would  seem  that  presentments  might  also  there 
be  made  by  the  Foresters  as  to  forfeitures,  assarts  or  waste 
committed  within  the  Forest,  which  would  be  received 
and  adjourned  to  the  next  Swainmote  Court,  when  the 
matter  would  be  dealt  with.1   All  the  proceedings  in  the 
Verderers'  Court  were  enrolled  and  presented  to  the 
Justices  of  the  Forest,  of  whom  there  were  two — one  for 
the  north  and  the  other  for  the  south  of  the  Trent.  Their 
Courts  were  usually  held  once  in  three  years. 

The  Forest,  which  was  a  favourite  hunting  ground  of  the 
earlier  Kings,  ceased  to  be  frequently  visited  after  the 
reign  of  John.  Of  the  five  beasts  of  the  Forest,  the  wolf 
had  disappeared  at  a  very  early  date  ;  the  wild  boar  fol- 
lowed, probably  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  ; 
the  hart  and  hind  remained  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  they  were  destroyed  on  account 
of  the  incessant  trouble  with  deer-stealers  and  poachers ; 

1  Manwood,  pp.  441-2. 
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whilst  the  hare  alone  still  exists.    It  was  not  until  Tudor 
times  that  the  value  of  the  oak  timber  for  naval  purposes 
and  as  a  national  asset  came  to  be  recognised.  Tradition, 
which  is  probably  false,  asserts  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  orders  to  destroy  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
but  there  is  better  authority  for  saying  that  Drake  visited 
the  Forest  to  choose  trees  suitable  for  shipbuilding ;  and 
the  house  at  which  he  resided  at  Gatcombe,  a  little  hamlet 
on  the  Severn,  called  Drake's  House,  can  still  be  pointed 
out.1   In  1638,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  wood,  timber  and 
soil  of  the  Forest,  when  it  appeared  that  there  were  105 ,557 
trees,  containing  61,928  tons  of  timber  and  153,209  cords  of 
wood.    An  entire  sale  was  shortly  afterwards  made  to  Sir 
John  Wintour,  of  Lydney,  which  caused  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  district,  as  only  4,000  acres  were  reserved 
for  the  commoners,  whilst  18,000  acres  were  disafforested. 
In  1656,  the  grant  was  declared  void,  and  measures  were 
taken  during  the  Commonwealth  to  preserve  and  improve 
the  woods.    On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  however, 
the  grant  again  came  into  force,  and  Sir  John  began  to 
renew  his  enclosures  ;  but  meeting  with  great  opposition, 
and  representations  having  been  made  to  the  Government, 
a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Forest.  It  was  then  found  that  there  were  25,929  oaks 
and  4,204  beeches,  30,133  trees  in  all.    On  the  return  of 
this  Commission  further  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  Sir  John  Wintour,  who  surrendered  his  grant,  and  a 
new  grant  issued  to  two  nominees  of  his  of  all  trees  growing 
in  the  forest  except  11, 335  tons  of  ship- timber  fit  for  the 
navy.    This  new  grant  was  followed  by  consequences  so 
destructive  to  the  Forest  that  complaint  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  stop  was  put  to  any  further 
cutting  of  timber.    In  1667,  a  fresh  survey  was  made, 
when  it  was  found  that  out  of  the  30,133  trees  only  200 
remained,  and  of  the  11,335  tons,  reserved  for  the  navy, 


1  Nicholls,  History  of  Forest  of  Dean,  p.  22. 
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not  more  than  1,100  tons  had  been  delivered.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  was,  therefore,  passed  in  1668  annulling  all 
previous  grants  concerning  the  disafforesting  of  the  Forest, 
and  directing  the  enclosure  within  the  next  two  years  of 
11,000  acres  to  be  set  apart  for  the  growth  and  preserva- 
tion of  timber,  and  giving  power  to  take  in  further  areas 
on  an  equal  amount  of  land  being  thrown  open  and  set 
free  for  commonage  whenever  the  wood  should  have  grown 
to  such  a  size  as  to  be  free  from  danger  of  browsing  by  deer 
or  cattle.  The  deer  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  800. 1 

A  period  of  considerable  activity  followed  ;  8,487  acres 
were  enclosed  forthwith,  and  the  remaining  2,513  acres 
some  little  time  later.2  The  whole  of  the  forest  was  divided 
into  six  walks  or  districts,  and  a  keeper's  lodge  was  erected 
on  each.  The  Speech  House,  which  since  its  erection  has 
been  the  general  place  of  meeting  for  Verderers'  Courts 
and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  forest,  was  also 
built ;  encroachments  were  checked,  and  for  a  time  much 
improvement  to  the  woodland  resulted.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, last  very  long  ;  abuses  gradually  crept  in ;  adminis- 
tration became  lax,  and  when  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
made  their  report  in  1788  the  woodland  was  in  a  very  neg- 
lected state.3  Many  of  the  fences  of  the  enclosures  had 
been  either  thrown  down  or  suffered  to  decay  ;  encroach- 
ments had  again  multiplied,  and  the  Commissioners  found 
that  not  only  had  a  considerable  pecuniary  loss  accrued  to 
the  State,  but  that  the  supply  of  timber  for  the  navy  was 
totally  insufficient,  and  that  what  supply  there  was  was 
becoming  every  year  more  precarious  and  uncertain. 
They  made  several  recommendations,  but  no  legislation 
followed  until  1808,  when  an  Act  was  passed  explanatory 
of  the  Act  of  Charles  II.,  and  inter  alia  making  the  offence 

1  20  Chas.  II,  c.  8.    See  Wood's  Laws  of  Dean  Forest,  p.  25. 

2  Nicholls,  p.  46. 

3  3rd  Report  of  Commissio:ieys  of  Woods  and  Forests,  passim. 
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of  wilfully  destroying  or  breaking  down  any  of  the  fences 
of  the  enclosures  punishable  with  a  £10  penalty  on  the 
first  occasion,  £20  on  the  second,  and  on  the  third  a  felony 
punishable  with  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  fine  or 
imprisonment.  By  the  end  of  the  Napoleonic  War  the 
forest  had  been  almost  entirely  denuded  of  its  oak  timber, 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  replanting  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  although  nothing  like 
11,000  acres  were  enclosed  at  one  time.  Then  again 
followed  a  period  when  little  was  done,  but  since  1900, 
under  the  past  and  present  surveyors,  considerable  enclo- 
sures have  been  made  and  planted,  principally  with  larch, 
Douglas  fir,  and  other  coniferous  trees.  A  school  of 
forestry  has  been  instituted,  and  the  forest  bids  fair  to 
occupy  in  the  future  a  leading  position  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  growth  and  management  of  timber  and  the 
science  of  forestry. 

Both  coal  and  iron  ore  are  to  be  found  in  the  Forest. 
The  latter  was  worked  by  the  Romans,  who,  no  doubt 
employed  the  native  inhabitants  to  work  for  them, 
and  it  is  probable  that  after  their  departure  iron  still 
continued  to  be  obtained.  William  the  Conqueror,  at 
any  rate,  laid  a  yearly  charge  upon  the  city  of  Gloucester 
to  furnish  him  with  iron,  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. 
regulations  were  made  restraining  the  number  of  "  forgiae 
errantes  "  or  itinerant  forges  in  the  Forest.  In  1282,  these 
were,  however,  reported  to  be  upwards  of  72  in  number, 
and  much  trouble  was  occasioned  by  the  demands  of  the 
miners  to  cut  timber  both  for  charcoal  and  for  use  in  their 
workings.  One  of  the  best-known  instances  of  this  was 
the  right  given  to  the  abbots  of  Flaxley  to  cut  two  oaks 
weekly  for  their  forge,  which  was  so  destructive  to  the 
Forest  that  it  was  commuted  for  a  grant  in  lieu  of  872 
acres  of  woodland  which  became  thereafter  known  as 
Abbots'  Wood,  and  the  Crown  gradually  adopted  the 
principle  of  licensing  all  the  forges  or  of  letting  them  out  to 
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farm.  In  1612  a  grant  was  made  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
of  the  sole  liberty  to  dig  for  mine  ore,  cinders  (i.e.,  the 
refuse  cinders  left  in  the  old  Roman  workings),  stone,  and 
seacoal,  and  forbidding  anyone  else  to  take  or  carry  out  of 
the  Forest  timber,  ore,  or  cinders,  without  his  consent, 
save  such  timber  as  might  be  required  for  His  Majesty's 
shipping.  In  1635  a  survey  was  made  of  the  ironworks  in 
the  Forest  by  Mr.  Wyrral.  Iron-mining  continued  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  gradually 
declined  in  the  nineteenth  until  it  is  at  the  present  day 
non-existent,  except  for  the  attempt  being  made  by  Capt. 
Pringle  to  re-open  the  Wigpool  workings. 

I  have  laid  some  little  stress  upon  the  iron-mining, 
because  in  considering  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  free- 
miners  there  is  in  many  people's  minds  an  idea  that  they 
related  to  and  were  obtained  by  the  coal- miners,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  history,  the  coal-miners  occupied  a  very  sub- 
sidiary position  until  the  discovery  of  the  steam-engine 
brought  coal  into  prominence  as  a  cheap  and  certain 
method  of  obtaining  power.  Indeed,  in  these  days,  when 
a  stoppage  in  the  coal  industry  produces  such  wide  and 
calamitous  effects,  it  is  worth  while  reflecting  for  how  short 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  coal  has  been  of  first- 
rate  importance,  and  how  very  improbable  it  is  that  the 
strangle  hold  which  it  now  possesses  over  the  other  indus- 
tries of  the  country  will  be  of  any  long  duration.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  there  is  little  mention  made  until  the 
sixteenth  century  of  sea-coal,  as  it  was  then  commonly 
called,  and  such  workings  as  there  were  were  of  the  most 
primitive  description,  and  only  dealt  with  the  outcrop  or 
such  veins  as  were  easily  reached  by  shallow  workings. 
A  brass  in  Newland  Church  of  the  15  th  century  depicts  a 
miner — undoubtedly  an  iron-miner — clad  in  almost  the 
identical  dress  and  furnished  with  the  same  candle  holder 
stuck  in  his  mouth  as  the  iron-miners  were  accustomed 
to  wear  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century.    The  coal- 
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mines  were  worked  throughout  the  seventeenth  and!, 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  were  governed  for  a  consider- 
able time  by  the  orders  of  the  Mine  Law  Court  which 
sat  at  fairly  frequent,  though  irregular,  intervals  between 
1663  and  1754,  and  which  contributed  materially  to  the 
good  order  and  management  of  the  various  gales  and 
workings  for  coal  within  the  Forest.  The  Mine  Law 
Court  was  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  claimed  to  have  sole 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  miners  in  the 
Forest.  It  was  held  before  the  Constable  at  the  Castle  of 
St.  Briavels.  No  person  was  to  be  present  save  the  Con- 
stable and  his  clerk,  the  Gaveller,  the  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, and  the  miners  who  formed  the  jury.  In  the  first 
place  the  latter  were  12  in  number  ;  an  appeal  then  lay 
to  24,  and  then  to  the  full  court  of  48,  whose  decision  was 
final.  No  person  might  appear  to  plead  for  either  party ; 
and  the  miners  of  the  jury  held  a  stick  of  holly  upon  which 
the  witness  put  his  hand  and  swore  on  his  faith  as  to  the 
truth  of  his  statements.  After  1754  its  orders  ceased  and 
disputes  became  frequent  between  the  "  Freeminers " 
who  claimed  the  sole  right  to  dig  for  coal,  and  "  foreign- 
ers ' '  as  they  were  then  called,  to  whom  grants  or  licensee 
had  been  issued.  These  disputes  culminated  in  a  riot  in 
1 831,  which  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Dean  Forest  Com- 
mission Act  of  the  same  year,  by  which  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  claims  and  privileges 
of  the  Freeminers. 

These  Commissioners  having  taken  evidence  presented  a 
report  in  1835 1  which  is  to  be  found  fully  set  out  in  Wood's 
Laws  of  Dean  Forest,  p.  88,  and  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abridgment :  — 

They  find  that  the  origin  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  Freeminers  is  involved  in  obscurity  and  they  cannot 
upon  search  find  anything  which  enables  them  to  refer  to 
it  with  certainty. 

1  Fourth  Rep.  of  D.  F.  Commn.  of  1831. 
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They  refer  to  the  working  of  the  ironmines  by  the 
Romans  and  say  that  it  is  not  clear  whether  coal  was  also 
used  by  them. 

The  sea-coal  mine  is,  however,  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Miners  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
printed  by  William  Cooper  at  the  Pelican  in  Little  Britain 
in  1687  (°f  which,  according  to  Nicholls1,  a  manuscript 
copy  dated  1673  was  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  Deputy 
Gaveller,  and  which  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  com- 
mencing— "  Bee  itt  in  minde  and  Remembrance  what  ye 
Customes  and  Franchises  hath  been  that  were  granted 
tyme  out  of  Minde,  and  after  in  tyme  of  the  Excellent  and 
redoubted  Prince,  King  Edward,  unto  the  Miners  of  the 
Forrest  of  Deane  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Briavells  "),  There 
is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  King  Edward  referred  to  was 
the  First  or  Third,  but  it  must  be  taken  that  the  customs 
existed  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  latter  Monarch.  An 
express  reservation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
miners  is  made  by  the  12th  section  of  the  Statute,  20 
Chas.  II,  c.  3,  and  the  office  of  Gaveller  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent rather  with  a  right  in  the  miners  to  some  enjoyment 
of  the  mines  under  the  Crown,  than  with  their  being 
employed  as  labourers  or  servants.2 

The  qualification  for  a  Freeminer  is  considered  to 
be  that  the  person  should  be  born  within  the  Hundred 
of  St.  Briavels,  should  work  in  one  of  the  mines  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  and  should  abide  within  the  Hundred. 
It  is,  however,  insisted  upon  by  many  of  the  miners 
that  in  addition  he  should  be  the  son  of  a  free  father. 
Every  Freeminer  duly  qualified  claims  the  right  to 
demand  of  the  Gaveller  a  gale,  i.e.  a  spot  of  ground 

•     1  Nicholls,  Hist,  of  Forest  of  Dean,  p.  13. 

2  The  area  over  which  the  Freeminers  claimed  their  rights  is  given  to  be 
4t  Between  Chepstowe  Bridge  and  Gloucester  Bridge,  the  halfe  deale  of  Newent, 
Rosse  Ash,  Monmouth  Bridge,  and  soe  farr  in  the  Seassoames  as  the  blast  of  a 
borne  or  the  voice  of  a  man  may  bee  heard." — Laws  and  Customs  of  the  Miners, 
c.  1. 
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chosen  by  himself  for  sinking  a  mine,  and  this,  pro- 
vided that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  works  of  any 
other  mine,  the  Gaveller  considers  himself  as  obliged  to 
give,  receiving  a  fee  of  five  shillings  and  inserting  the  name 
of  the  Freeminer  in  the  gale-book.  The  limit  of  interfering 
with  other  works  has  from  time  to  time  been  altered,  but 
at  the  present  time  appears  to  be  in  respect  to  levels  at 
the  distance  of  1,000  yards  to  the  land-side  and  with 
respect  to  pits  to  a  radius  of  12  yards  from  the  centre  of 
the  pit. 

Possession  is  given  with  the  following  ceremonies  :  The 
Gaveller  cuts  a  stick  and,  asking  the  applicant  how  many 
verns  or  partners  he  has,  cuts  a  notch  for  every  partner 
and  one  for  the  King.  A  turf  is  then  cut,  the  stick  forked 
down,  the  turf  put  over  it,  and  the  applicant  is  then  sup- 
posed to  be  in  full  possession.  The  Freeminer  is  compelled 
to  proceed  with  the  work  by  working  one  day  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  a  day  in  each  subsequent  year  and  a  day, 
under  pain  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  gale,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  sum  of  two  guineas  for  each  vein  of  coal  he  in- 
tends to  work  until  he  gets  at  the  coal,  after  which  the 
Gaveller  agrees  with  him  as  to  the  composition  or  royalty 
to  be  paid  to  the  King  in  lieu  of  his  fifth,  the  King  hav- 
ing the  right  to  put  in  a  fifth  man  if  an  agreement  is  not 
arrived  at. 

The  right  to  the  gale  is  considered  by  the  miners  to  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  claim  timber  for  the  use  of  their  works. 
This  appears  to  be  confined  to  offal  and  soft  wood,  but 
those  using  the  railroad  are  prohibited  by  statute  from 
claiming  any  timber.  The  Freeminers  further  claim  to 
have  the  right  to  have  land  galed  to  them  not  only  in  the 
open  lands  of  the  Forest,  but  also  in  all  enclosed  lands 
except  churchyards,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  except  in 
such  enclosures  as  have  been  made  by  the  Crown  under 
the  Statute  48th  George  III. 

The  Commissioners  found  that  certain  rights  and  privi- 
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leges  of  Freeminers  for  working  the  Forest  mines  by  custom 
exist ;  that  such  rights  and  privileges  were  originally 
personal ;  that  strict  custom  required  that  the  mines 
should  be  worked  by  companies  of  four  persons  called 
.verns  or  partners,  the  King  being  considered  as  a  fifth,  and 
that  all  verns  were  required  to  be  Freeminers  and  were  to  be 
assisted  only  in  their  work  by  their  sons  or  apprentices ; 
and  that  the  introduction  of  engines  under  license  from 
the  Crown  was  an  inroad  upon  custom.  By  the  greater 
outlay  of  capital  which  has  taken  place  under  this  new  sys- 
tem the  custom  of  working  by  partners  and  apprentices 
has  been  nearly  abolished,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
practice  of  working  the  mines  by  hired  labourers.  The 
Commissioners  also  found  that  the  Freeminers,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  Mine  Law  Court,  had  leased,  sold,  or 
mortgaged  the  works  under  their  gales  to  "  foreigners,"  and 
the  Freeminers  had,  in  certain  instances,  been  employed 
by  "  foreigners"  to  get  gales  granted  to  themselves  in 
order  to  transfer  them  at  once  to  such  "  foreigners." 
They  considered  these  practices  illegal  and  that  "  foreign- 
ers" had  exercised  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Freeminers 
contrary  to  ancient  custom. 

Shortly  following  the  publication  of  this  report,  viz.  in 
1838,  the  Dean  Forest  Mines  Act  was  passed,  which,  after 
reciting  that  the  Crown  is  seized  of  the  soil,  timber,  mines, 
and  minerals  in  the  forest  subject  to  certain  rights  of 
common  and  further  is  or  claims  to  be  seized  of  all  other 
mines  and  minerals  within  or  under  any  part  of  the  lands 
of  the  Hundred  of  St.  Briavels  except  such  mines  or  min- 
erals as  may  have  been  granted  out  to  any  subject  and  not 
since  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  further  reciting  the 
claims  of  the  Freeminers  to  open  mines  and  quarries  within 
the  open  lands  of  the  Forest  or  within  the  Hundred,  and 
further  that  these  alleged  usages  and  claims  are  uncertain 
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and  undefined,  and  require  to  be  regulated  and  amended, 
appoints  certain  commissioners  to  carry  the  act  into  effect, 
and  enacts  that  all  male  persons  born  or  hereafter  to  be 
born  in  the  Hundred  and  abiding  within  the  Hundred  of 
St.  Briavels  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards  who  shall 
have  worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  coal  or  iron-mine  within 
the  said  Hundred  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Free- 
miners  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Ouarrymen  with  the  same  qualifications,  who  shall  have 
worked  a  year  and  a  day  in  a  stone-quarry  are  also  to  be 
taken  as  Freeminers  so  far  as  stone-quarries  within  the  open 
lands  of  the  forest  are  concerned.  A  register  of  Freeminers 
is  to  be  made  and  the  names  and  residences  of  those 
claiming  to  be  Freeminers  entered  therein  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  Gaveller  to  have  satisfactory  evidence  pro- 
duced to  him  by  those  claiming.  No  person  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  a  Freeminer  who  is  not  so  registered. 

Freeminers  duly  registered  are  to  have  the  exclusive 
right  of  having  gales  or  works  granted  to  them  to  open 
mines  within  the  Hundred,  or  to  have  gales  or  leases  of 
quarries  within  the  Forest,  and  they  are  to  be  permitted  to 
sell,  transfer,  assign  or  dispose  of  such  gales  when  assigned 
either  to  each  other  or  to  any  other  person,  but  that  a 
quarryman  registered  as  a  Freeminer  on  that  account  can- 
not have  a  gale  made  to  him  of  any  mine,  though  a  Free- 
miner  registered  as  a  miner  may  have  a  gale  of  a  quarry 
granted  to  him. 

Sales  of  gales  granted  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act 
are  confirmed  :  royalties  are  to  be  fixed  and  future  rents 
determined  in  lieu  of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  put  in  a 
fifth  man  :  grants  of  gales  are  to  be  entered  in  the  Gavel- 
ler's  books  and  assignments  also.  No  Freeminer  is  to 
have  more  than  three  gales  granted  him  at  any  one  time, 
and  no  gales  are  to  be  granted  within  the  enclosed  lands 
set  apart  for  the  growing  of  timber  :  gales  are  to  be  granted 
in  order  of  application  and  where  there  is  more  than  one 
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application  on  the  same  day  for  the  same  gale  the  matter 
is  to  be  decided  by  lot. 1 

This  Act  which  constitutes  the  Charter„of  the  Freeminers 
was  afterwards  amplified  by  the  Dean  Forest  Amendment 
Act  1 86 1,  particularly  as  to  the  registration2,  transfer  and 
surrender  of  gales  and  further  by  the  Dean  Forest  Mines 
Act  1904,  which  provided  for  the  amalgamation  of  gales 
in  order  as  is  stated  in  the  preamble  to  facilitate  the 
opening  and  working  of  certain  of  the  lower  series  of  coal 
seams. 3 

Such  are  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Freeminers  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean,  based  upon  immemorial  custom,  and, 
since  1838,  confirmed  by  statute.  It  is  interesting  in 
these  days  when  so  much  is  said  about  the  nationalisation 
of  the  coal  industry  to  note  that  here  at  any  rate  is  a  coal- 
field in  which  the  soil  and  the  minerals  are  in  possession  of 
the  State,  and  the  right  to  dig  for  coal  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  by  occupation  miners.  The 
capitalist  only  intervenes  because  without  him — or  at  any 
rate  without  the  capital  which  he  supplies — the  right  of 
the  Freeminers  to  dig  for  coal  where  deep  pits  and  expen- 
sive machinery  are  required  is  practically  worthless.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  pity  that  in  the  recent  dispute  the 
Freeminers,  in  distinction  from  the  general  body  of 
miners,  gave  no  lead  or  took  collectively  no  action  in  a 
matter  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  themselves,  and  is 
bound  to  have  very  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  mining 
industry  in  the  Forest. 

Those  who  travel  in  the  Forest  will  find  the  Forester 
a  very  interesting  problem.  He  still  retains  many  traces 
of  his  ancient  race,  and  is  of  a  type  entirely  distinct 
from  those  who  dwell  on  the  Cotswold  hills  or  in  the 
Vale  of  Gloucester,  and  although  there  has  been,  during 

1  SS.  14,  15,  23,  40,  41,  44,  57,  58,  60,  61,  64. 
12  24  and  25  Vic,  c.  40. 
3  4  Ed.  vii,  c.  156. 
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the  last  hundred  years,  a  strong  infusion  of  "  foreign 
blood,"  particularly  Welsh,  he  remains  with  strong 
characteristics,  shrewd,  humorous,  and  kindly,  intensely 
devoted  to  his  own  country  and  birth-place,  and  ex- 
ceedingly loyal  to  those  in  whom  he  trusts.  Whether  as 
miner,  woodman,  agriculturist,  or  fisherman,  nothing  con- 
nected with  rural  life  or  rural  pursuits  comes  amiss  to  him, 
and  in  his  own  special  occupation  of  mining  he  is  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  of  other  districts.  Although 
the  outlook  for  the  coalfield  is  for  the  moment  dark,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  with  me  wish  him  prosperity  and  a  long  life 
to  those  privileges  which  he  so  highly  prizes  and  which  are 
of  such  ancient  origin. 
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(Ledeney  Parva) 

By  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 

WE  do  not  know  the  original  date  of  the  building.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  1131,  and  evidently  by  then  was 
in  full  working-order  ;  for,  the  wages  of  the  Serjeant,  of 
the  Janitor,  and  the  Watch  are  credited  to  the  Constable 
and  Sheriff,  Milo  Fitz  Walter,  in  the  Pipe-roll  of  that  year. 
But  although  Gerald  of  Wales,  forty  years  later,  attributes 
its  building  to  Milo  himself,  it  may  well  have  been  begun 
some  time  before  Milo's  day  ;  and  for  the  following  reasons. 
The  site  formed  a  specially  important  point  in  the  great 
defensive  scheme  formed  by  William  Fitz  Osbern,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  (d.  1070) ,  against  the  Welsh  across  the  Wye.  It 
was  not  built  here  merely  in  order  to  dominate  the  Forest 
of  Dean :  for,  strange  to  say,  it  is  not,  and  never  was,  within 
the  Forest,  although  it  did  govern  it.  It  must  have 
been  built  here  primarily  because  it  commanded  the  ford 
at  Bigsweir,  and  because  its  signal-fire  could  clearly  reach 
the  Black  Mountain  and  Ewyas  through  the  opposite 
opening  highland  of  Monmouth.  Fitz  Osbern  had  an  un- 
erring Norman  eye  for  the  successive  sites  of  his  great 
double-curtain  of  Castles  stretching,  as  these  did,  from 
Hereford  down  so  as  to  include  Caerleon,  Caldicot,  and 
Chepstow,  and  upward,  so  as  to  include  Berkeley,  Newn- 
ham  and  St.  Briavels,  with  Gloucester ;  and  nothing  stood 
in  his  way  if  needed  for  his  own  designs.  He  obtained 
this  manor,  then  known  as  Lidney  Parva,  from  King 
William  before  1070  ;  and  he  granted  the  tithes  here,  as 
well  as  its  chapel- advowson  to  his  cherished  Abbey  of  Lire 
(1046)  in  Normandy.  But,  obviously,  there  were  several 
Castles  upon  which  he  was  busy  at  the  same  time  ;  some 
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of  which  were  perhaps  of  more  pressing  importance  to  his 
main  scheme.  Surviving  evidence,  however,  seems  plainly 
to  shew  that  there  was  no  castle  standing  here  in  1086, 
when  William  Fitz  Baderon  of  Monmouth  was  newly  pos- 
sessed of  this  part  of  the  late  Earl's  estate.  His  uncle, 
Wihanoc  (but  lately  deceased),  a  foremost  lieutenant  of 
Earl  William  had  been  completing  Monmouth  Castle,  and 
having  acquired  St.  Briavels  or  Lidney  Parva,  he  had 
bestowed  an  additional  interest  in  it  upon  his  own  pet 
Monastery  of  St.  Florent-in-Saumur.  It  is  with  great 
probability  to  his  nephew  William  Fitz  Baderon  that  is  due 
the  building  of  the  first  castle  upon  this  site,  which  we 
thus  find  existing  and  perhaps  complete  in  1131.  Milo 
had  merely  become  Constable  there  in  place  of  his  father 
Walter,  the  Sheriff.  Like  most  of  such  strongholds,  it 
was  doubtless  expertly  made  of  timber  and  earth- 
work, which  became  gradually  translated  into  stone. 
Whether  an  earlier  camp  of  any  kind  was  then  extant 
there  we  have  now  no  means  left  of  discovering.  But 
there  is  a  striking  feature  (to  which  I  must  for  a  moment 
refer) ,  in  regard  to  that  earlier  name — Little  Lidney.  Let 
us  ask  how  and  why  there  should  have  been  on  this  con- 
spicuous and  far-commanding  hill  a  second  locality  called 
Ledenei  ?  Perhaps  the  inconvenience  arising  from  two 
'  Lidney s '  originated  the  adoption  of  a  new  or  later  name. 

This  name  of  Lyden  or  Leden,  at  first  sight,  is  a  non- 
Saxon  river-name  :  but  it  is  probably  something  more 
than  that.  Like  so  many  rivers,  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Severn,  it  goes  back  to  connote  a  local  water-divin- 
ity. It  is  believed  in  the  present  instance  to  refer  to 
the  ancient  Celtic- Welsh  Llnd-Llawereint,  or  Llud  of  the 
silver  hand,  who  is  identified  with  the  Old  Irish  '  Nuadu- 
Argal-lam  :  or  Nuad  of  the  silver  hand.  This,  of  course, 
brings  us  directly  to  Nodons,  or  Nudens,  the  Romanized 
Celtic  (?)  river-  or  sea-god  worshipped  above  the  Severn 
at  greater  Lydney,  and  whose  Latin  inscriptions  describe 
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him  as  '  Dens  Magnus,'  the  great  god,  while  the  votive 
'  stipe'  there  further  reveals  him  to  us  in  the  guise  of  a 
divine  healer.  We  need  not  fear  to  associate  with  his 
power  (or,  perhaps,  with  his  Spring-festival)  the  Bore,  or 
Mgre,  of  the  Severn. 

Consequently,  we  may  further  permit  ourselves  to  sus- 
pect that  in  some  way  or  other,  Nodens  or  Lluden(s),  who 
owned  the  great  shrine  at  Lydney,  above  Severn,  likewise 
may  have  presided  at  a  lesser  one  at  Little  Lydney  over 
the  Wye  :  and  further  still  that  Leden  or  Lluden,  was 
really  the  name  of  the  whole  of  his  triangular  district :  a 
district-name,  also  including  both  Ledbury  and  the  river 
Leden. 

But,  to  return  to  the  more  precisely  historic  interest  of 
this  site  :  the  newer  name  of  St.  Briavel,  that  of  a  mediae- 
val Celtic  hermit,  was  imported  here  from  a  locality  but 
about  a  mile  off,  known  as  Briavel-Stowe,  where  the 
memory  of  one  Briafail  (it  is  believed)  long  remained 
venerated.  It  did  not,  of  course,  influence  the  dedication 
of  the  Norman  Chapel  here  (later,  the  parish  church)  in 
front  of  us.  That  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  :  the  patroness 
of  that  Lire1  Abbey  in  Evreux  to  which  (with  Greater 
Lydney  Church)  we  saw  Fitz  Osbern  had  given  it.  It  is 
not  without  passing  interest  to  mention  that  by  the  gift 
of  that  second  portion  of  the  tithes  which  his  successor 
(Fitz  Baderon  of  Monmouth)  gave  to  the  other  French 
monastery,  namely,  to  St.  Florent,  has  probably  here,  even 
until  to-day,  been  handed  down  in  a  local  field-name,  i.e. 
Florence  Horn. 

We  have  now  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  real  Norman 
standing  or  functional  significance  of  this  Castle.  Like 
Cirencester  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  of  a 
Hundred,  and  it  was  a  manor  with  a  royal  Castle.  At- 
tached to  it  there  were  no  less  than  two  Parks,  and  its' 
greater  Park  was  bordered  by  the  ancient  highway  coming 

1  Hence  Duntisbourne  Lire. 
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from  Hewelsfield  by  Aylesmore.  Commanding  all  this, 
with  its  lower  ward,  possibly  including  the  church  or 
chapel,  (now)  across  the  road,  there  once  stood  here  for 
centuries  a  massive  square  keep  as  well  as  the  crests  of 
these  once  considerably  taller  twin  gate-towers  above 
their  drawbridge.  The  Keep  fell,  through  decay  and 
neglect  so  lately  as  in  1752.  Bigsweir,  with  a  half- 
fisherj/  on  the  Wye,  had  been  also  attached  to  the  Castle; 
though  Edward  II.  parted  with  this  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff.  Fragments  of  Mercian  Offa's  great  dyke  lay 
just  below,  and  it  is  now  represented  by  a  fence  on  St. 
Briavel's  Common,  whence  it  passed  by  Birchfield  House, 
and  on  to  Victuals  Grove  and  Red  Hill,  and  so  northwards 
to  Welsh  Bicknor. 

But,  inasmuch  as,  besides  representing  England's  de- 
fence-wall against  the  Welsh,  St.  Briavels  included  also 
the  vice-royalty  of  the  Forest  of  Dene  (a  region  combining 
mines  and  royal  forest),  the  Courts  held  there,  in  addition 
to  the  Hundred  Court,  included  the  Court  Baron  of  the 
Manor  and  Castle,  and  the  Court  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Consequently,  all  offenders  in  the  nine  bailiwicks  into 
which  the  Forest  became  subdivided  were,  in  old  times, 
brought  to  be  tried  and  imprisoned  here  :  and  most  of 
these  prisoners  were  of  course  outlaws  and  deerslayers, 
and  not  merely  Welshmen.  Here  was  also  held  the 
earlier  Mine-Law-Court,  which,  with  the  Constable  in- 
cluded the  Gaveller,  together  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Castle, 
and  such  of  the  Freeminers  as  were  natives  of  this  particu- 
lar Hundred.  Its  purpose  was  to  determine  all  manner  of 
actions  concerning  the  miner.  It  was  in  this  court  that 
the  later  juries  were  sworn  upon  gospels  in  which  there  was 
placed  the  holly- stick,  while  the  sworn  jurors  had  to  wear 
the  noop,  or  miner's  cap,  during  their  examination.  These 
mining-causes  were,  it  is  well  known,  determined  quite 
apart  from  Forest-Law  and  according  to  the  miners'  tra- 
ditional Laws. 
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Certain  of  the  more  important  Courts  here  were  held 
only  once  in  three  years  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre  : 
while  others  were  held  three  times  a  year  at  the  King's 
Lodge,  at  a  later  period  called  the  Speech-House. 

It  will  be  understood  that  with  the  complete  conquest 
of  Wales  (fifteenth  century) ,  the  prime  or  political  im- 
portance of  this  Castle  rapidly  departed  from  it :  and  the 
Constables,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  men  of  baronial 
rank  became  sub-official  esquires,  their  responsible  depu- 
ties ;  moreover,  the  Kings  no  longer  visited  it  for  hunting 
as  they  had  done  of  old,  as  did  John,  and  as  did  the 
Edwards  and  Henrys.  These  monarchs,  moreover,  had, 
in  turn,  all  of  them,  conferred  rich  grants  both  of  venison 
and  timber  upon  various  monasteries,  Flaxley,  Hailes  and 
Hereford,  in  addition  to  granting  the  coveted  right  to 
individuals  to  set  up  private  forges  for  smelting  iron. 
Consequently,  in  time  the  greater  abbeys  like  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester,  and  Tintern  and  Lantony,  each  owned  their 
own  wood  in  the  Forest :  and  a  good  deal  of  clandestine 
trade  was  certainly  carried  on  by  all  of  them.  Certain 
citizens  of  Bristol,  we  read,  were  found  habitually  coming 
here,  under  the  pretence  of  dealing  in  iron,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  they  often  made  their  agreements  in  venison  and 
the  flesh  of  wild-boar.  The  Canons  of  Hereford  seem  like- 
wise to  have  enjoyed  a  plentiful  supply  of  venison.  More- 
over, this  illicit  luxury  found  its  way  in  boats  to  Bristol, 
where  it  was  openly  marketed.  It  will  readily  be  guessed 
how  liable  to  corruption  must  have  been  the  Verderers  and 
the  underlings  in  such  a  region  of  river  and  chase.  The 
same  prevailed  in  the  charcoal-burning  trade.  In  1282  it 
was  found  that  there  were  actually  nine  hundred  hearths 
employed  for  burning  wood  in  the  forest  demesne-lands  : 
while  the  value  of  a  forge  varied  from  eighteen  marks  to 
fifty  pounds.  The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  forest-rights 
were  but  hazily  defined  and  had  led  to  both  great  abuses 
and  constant  litigation  :   moreover,  the  control  varied 
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much  in  its  chronic  inadequacy  or  over-stringency. 
Probably,  the  Roman  officials  in  earlier  days  had  managed 
these  problems  a  good  deal  better  :  we  have  to-day  seen 
how  much  more  enduring  were  their  permanent  roads  than 
are  ours  ;  but  in  their  day  there  was  probably  no  forest, 
and  certainly  there  were  no  private  owners  here.  It  was 
imperial  demesne. 

The  inscriptions  still  in  sight  upon  the  jambs  of  the 
tower- windows  are  of  17th  cent,  date ;  they  express  the 
weariness  and  loss  of  hope  of  John  Hibbess  and  others 
there  imprisoned  in  Charles  the  Second's  days.  Some  are 
mindful  of  vengeance,  also,  and  openly  vow  it. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  gallant  of  the  Governors  of 
St.  Briavels,  as  well  as  the  longest-lived  was  probably  Sir 
Guy  de  Brian  (K.G.)  of  Walwyn,  whose  well-known  tomb 
is  at  Tewkesbury,  with  those  of  his  two  wives.  Having 
been  made  Constable  (c.)  1341,  in  1352  he  procured  for  the 
grateful  burgesses  of  St.  Briavels  their  freedom  from  all 
tolls,  murage,  pontage,  pickage  and  lastage,  wheresoever. 
This  noble  Standard-bearer,  and  highly  trusted  official r 
entertained  various  kings  and  great  folk  here,  carried  out 
many  improvements,  and  died  in  1391.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  ill-fated  Thomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (uncle  of  Rich- 
ard II)  and  Eleanor  de  Bohun.  In  their  day  the  wolves 
probably  quite  died  out,  though  they  had  been  plentiful 
but  half-a-century  before,  when  Hope-Mansel  was  reputed 
their  favourite  place  of  resort.  Henry  III  once  (1254) 
ordered  a  hundred  wiJd-boars  from  this  forest  for  keeping 
Christmas  at  Windsor.  Evelyn  relates  that  the  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  Armada  in  Elizabeth's  days  had  brought 
down  wild  orders  (happily,  not  strictly  obeyed)  to  leave- 
no  trees  standing  in  the  Forest. 
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THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF 
YORK  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

WITH  SOME  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRIORY  OF  ST. 
OSWALD  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

By  A.  Hamilton  Thompson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Til  OR  several  years  past  the  present  writer,  while  working 
~L  for  various  purposes  among  the  diocesan  records 
preserved  at  York,  has  noted  all  documents  referring  to  the 
archiepiscopal  possessions  in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 
Owing  to  the  distance  of  York  from  Gloucester,  these 
records  have  never  been  examined  with  any  thoroughness 
before  ;  and  the  investigations  of  which  the  following 
pages  are  the  result  have  extended  over  a  long  period. 
For  the  earlier  registers  the  printed  editions  published  by 
the  Surtees  Society,  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Canon 
Raine  and  Mr.  William  Brown,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  have  been 
used  ;  and  Mr.  Brown  has  kindly  lent  transcripts  of  many 
documents  from  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  From  13 17  to  1545  the  original  registers  have 
been  searched  leaf  by  leaf  for  anything  bearing  on  the 
subject ;  for,  although  the  documents  relating  to  Church- 
down  and  St.  Oswald's  Priory  are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
found  in  the  special  quires  which,  in  most  of  the  registers, 
are  devoted  to  the  bailiwicks  and  special  jurisdictions 
within  the  diocese  of  York,  they  are  occasionally  entered 
elsewhere,  and  the  arrangement  of  materials  in  some  of  the 
registers  is  quite  arbitrary.  There  is  still  much  to  be 
gleaned  from  other  sources  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
account  which  follows,  expanded  from  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Gloucester  meeting  of  this  Society  and  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  in  July  1921,  will  supply  a  more 
complete  survey  of  the  subject  than  has  hitherto  been 
attempted. 
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I. 

The  connexion  between  the  see  of  York  and  Gloucester- 
shire is  to  be  traced  back  in  the  first  instance  to  the  privi- 
lege by  which  Oswald,  the  friend  and  assistant  of  Dunstan 
and  Aethelwold  in  their  ecclesiastical  reforms,  was  allowed 
to  retain  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  after  his  appointment 
to  York  in  972.  This  arrangement,  which  was  probably 
less  of  his  own  seeking  than  it  was  due  to  the  desire  of 
Dunstan  and  others  that  Worcester  should  not  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  his  pastoral  care,1  was  continued  under  his  two 
immediate  successors,  Ealdwulf  and  Wulfstan ;  and,, 
although  the  diocese  of  Worcester  in  1016  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Leofsige,  this  bishop  is  said  to  have  acted  at 
first  as  Wulfstan's  coadjutor,  and  to  have  assumed  full 
control  of  the  see  only  at  Wulfstan's  death  in  1023. 2 
When,  at  the  beginning  of  1061,  Ealdred,  consecrated 
bishop  of  Worcester  in  1046,  was  appointed  archbishop  of 
York,  it  was  on  the  understanding  that  he  should  hold  the 
two  sees  together.  Pope  Nicholas  II,  however,  refused  to 
confirm  him  in  the  archbishopric  until  he  promised  to 
resign  Worcester.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  was 
inclined  to  credit  the  charges  of  illiteracy  and  simony 
preferred  against  Ealdred,  says  that  the  pope's  consent 
was  obtained  by  the  threat  of  Tostig  Godwinesson,  who 
accompanied  the  bishop  to  Rome,  that,  if  Ealdred  were 
sent  away  empty,  the  payment  of  Peter's  pence  from 
England  would  be  withdrawn.3  It  appears  that  a  com- 
promise was  arranged ;  for,  although  Ealdred  consented 
to  resign  Worcester,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  privilege 
confirming  the  union  of  the  two  sees,  but  requiring  the 

1  Eadmer,  ap.  Hist.  Ch.  York  (Rolls  ser.)  n,  28,  says  that  it  was  directly  due 
to  Dunstan. 

2  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Dixon  and  Raine,  Fasti  Ebor.  134.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  appointment  of  Leofsige  was  a  result  of  the  parti- 
tion of  England  between  Cnut  and  Edmund  Ironside  at  Alney  in  101 6,  and  that 
he  ruled  Worcester  as  an  independent  bishop. 

3  Will.  Malmes.,  Gest.  Pont.  (Rolls  ser.)  251,  252. 
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appointment  of  a  bishop  as  the  archbishop's  vicar  in  the 
southern  diocese.  This  privilege  is  mentioned  in  the 
charter  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  31  Beg.,  1062,  by  which 
the  grant  made  by  Eadgar  the  Peaceful  to  Oswald  in  972 
was  renewed,  with  the  special  object  of  augmenting  the 
fallen  revenues  and  dignity  of  York.1 

Already,  on  8  Sept.,  1062,  Ealdred  had  consecrated  the 
second  and  more  famous  Wulfstan  as  his  suffragan.2 
Although  the  union  of  Worcester  and  York  was  thus 
recognised,  and  Stigand,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  title  to  his  position  was  doubtful,  had  witnessed 
the  Confessor's  charter,  Ealdred  appears  to  have  with- 
drawn from  exercising  personal  jurisdiction  in  his  former 
diocese.  In  order,  however,  to  secure  some  additional 
income  for  the  church  of  York,  he  kept  back  for  himself 
and  his  successors  twelve  vills  which  were  part  of  the 
estates  of  the  church  of  Worcester.3  Their  names  are 
unspecified ;  but  in  this  appropriation  we  have  the 
primary  origin  of  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  in  Gloucestershire,  which  lasted  for  nearly 
five  hundred  years. 

The  evidence  of  Domesday  with  regard  to  the  property 
of  the  archbishops  in  Gloucestershire  has  been  set  forth 
and  annotated  by  Rev.  C.  S.  Taylor  in  a  volume  published 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Society.4  To  account,  however, 
for  the  assemblage  of  its  various  items  under  one  heading, 
we  must  turn  to  the  history  of  a  special  source  from  which 
some  of  them  were  derived.  If  the  direct  connexion 
between  the  see  of  York  and  Gloucestershire  began  with 
St.  Oswald  the  bishop,  a  tie  already  existed  between 
Gloucestershire  and  Northumbria  in  the  fact  that  at 

1  See  the  charter  ap.  Thomas,  Account  of  Bps.  of  Worces.  app.  1,2.  . 

2  Stubbs,  Reg.  Sacr.  Anglic.  2d  ed.  37. 

3Stubbs,  Chron.  Pont.  ap.  Hist.  Ch.  York  n.  348  ;  where  it  is  stated  that  the 
church  of  York  had  not  recovered  from  the  Danish  inroads  temp.  Archbishop 
Wulfhere,  i.e.  in  870  and  the  following  years. 

4  Analysis  of  the  Domesday  Survey  of  Gloucestershire,  1889. 
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Gloucester  was  enshrined  the  body  of  St.  Oswald  the  king. 
After  his  death  at  the  battle  of  the  Maserfeld,  5  August, 
642,  his  remains,  of  which  miraculous  stories  were  reported, 
were  gathered  together  and  taken  to  three  several  places. 
His  head  and  hands,  which  Penda  had  ordered  to  be  cut 
off  and  impaled  upon  stakes,  were  carried  away  by  his 
brother  Oswiu,  a  year  after  the  battle.  The  arms  and 
hands  were  deposited  in  a  silver  shrine  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  royal  city  of  Bamburgh,  where  St.  Aidan  had 
once  invoked  the  gift  of  immortality  upon  the  unwithered 
right  hand.1  The  head  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Lindisfarne,  where  Aidan,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Oswald,  still  ruled  the  Northumbrian  bishopric.2  It  can- 
not have  been  till  some  years  later  that  the  bones  of  the 
king  were  collected  by  the  pious  industry  of  Oswiu's 
daughter  Osthryth,  the  wife  of  Aethelred,  king  of  Mercia 
659-675,  who  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  heathen  con- 
queror Penda.  They  were  taken  by  her  to  the  monastery 
of  Bardney  in  Lindsey  ;  but  the  monks  refused  to  receive 
the  relics  of  an  alien  king  whose  domination  over  their 
province  they  had  regarded  as  an  act  of  usurpation.  The 
body  remained  all  night  outside  the  monastery  gates, 
covered  by  a  tent  spread  over  the  cart  in  which  it  lay  ; 
and  all  night,  it  was  said,  a  pillar  of  light,  visible  over  the 
whole  district,  shone  up  to  heaven  from  it.  Convinced  by 
this  portent,  the  monks  next  morning  willingly  brought 
the  body  within  their  precincts  and  buried  it  in  their 
church,  laying  upon  the  tomb  the  king's  pennon  of  gold 
and  purple.3 

The  bones  of  the  holy  king,  who  in  the  hour  of  death 
had  prayed  for  his  enemies,4  rested  at  Bardney  for  some 
two  hundred  years,  until  they  were  disturbed  by  the 
Danish  invasions.    Of  the  resting-places  of  his  other 

1  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  in,  vi,  xii  (ed.  Plummer,  1, 138,  152). 

2  Ibid,  in,  xii  (u.s.  1,  152). 

3  Ibid,  in,  xi  (u.s.  1,  148,  149). 

4  Ibid,  in,  xii  (u.s.  1,  149). 
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relics,  the  church  of  Bamburgh  retained  its  traditional 
connexion  with  the  saint  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  as  a 
dependency  of  St.  Oswald's  priory  at  Nostell  in  Yorkshire  : 
its  church,  probably  built  on  a  new  site  below  the  rock 
where  the  Norman  castle  had  succeeded  to  the  royal 
capital  of  Bernicia,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald.  The 
arms  and  hands,  however,  disappeared  from  Bamburgh, 
and  their  history  is  uncertain  i1  without  discussing  the 
questions  connected  with  them,  we  may  mention  the 
legend  that  the  left  arm  was  preserved  at  Gloucester. 
The  head  was  taken  away  from  Lindisfarne  at  the  exodus 
of  the  monks  in  875,  and,  placed  in  St.  Cuthbert's  coffin, 
shared  the  wanderings  of  that  saint's  corpse,  with  which  it 
found  a  final  place  of  repose  at  Durham.2  Meanwhile, 
Bardney,  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  870,  remained  desolate. 
In  909,  during  a  temporary  lull  in  the  Danish  wars,  the 
remains  of  St.  Oswald  were  translated  from  the  deserted 
site  into  Mercia,3  to  a  monastery  which,  according  to 
William  of  Malmesbury,  Aethelflaed,  the  lady  of  the 
Mercians,  and  her  husband  Aethelred  had  founded  some 
years  earlier  at  Gloucester.4 

This  monastery,  built  with  no  sparing  of  expense  and 
plentifully  endowed,  was  the  original  of  St.  Oswald's 
priory  ;  and  here  the  two  founders  were  buried.5  It  is 
doubtful  whether  it  was  actually  a  monastery  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  two 
centuries  later,  regarded  it  as  at  first  a  house  of  monks  and 

1  Will.  Malmes.  Gest.  Pont.  (Rolls  ser.)  293,  doubted  the  existence  of  the 
relics  at  Bamburgh.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  those  which  seem  to  have 
been  enshrined  at  Nostell  in  the  twelfth  century. 

2  See  the  note  on  the  history  of  the  relics  of  St.  Oswald  in  Plummer's  Baedae 
Opera  Historica  11,  157,  158. 

3  A-S.  Chron.  C909,  D906  (Earle  and  Plummer,  Two  Saxon  Chron.  Parallel  1, 
94,  95). 

4  Will .  Malmes .  op.  cit .  293.  The  legend  of  an  earlier  foundation  has  no  trust- 
worthy authority.  See  the  article  by  Mr.  H.  Medland  on  St.  Oswald's  Priory, 
Gloucester,  Transactions  xiii,  118 — 129. 

5  Ibid.  The  evidence  of  Will.  Malmes.  on  this  point  is  discussed  in  the  second 
part  of  this  article. 
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recorded  its  close  affinity,  for  which  he  had  documentary 
evidence,  with  the  abbey  of  Malmesbury.1  This,  however, 
proves  nothing,  as  the  chronicler  may  well  have  read  the 
past  history  of  both  houses  in  the  terms  of  his  own  day, 
when  the  Benedictine  rule  was  firmly  established  at 
Malmesbury.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  term  monasferium  , 
applied  to  St.  Oswald's,  signifies  that  it  was  one  of  those 
'  minsters,'  served  by  secular  canons  living  a  common  life 
and  sharing  in  common  funds,  which  were  characteristic 
of  the  age  and  survived  in  large  numbers  until  some  time 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.2  The  fact  remains  that  in 
later  days,  like  several  other  minsters  founded  in  or  about 
the  tenth  century,  it  was  regarded  as  having  been  a  free 
chapel  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown3  ; 
which  points  to  a  secular  rather  than  a  monastic  origin. 
Further,  it  seems  clear  that  it  remained  a  secular  church 
until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century4  ;  and,  neither  at 
the  time  of  the  monastic  reforms  of  St.  Oswald  the  bishop, 
nor  at  the  Conquest,  is  there  any  evidence  of  an  attempt 
to  change  its  secular  constitution.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury, indeed,  makes  the  statement  that  its  monks  were 
dispersed  by  hostile  force,  presumably  by  the  Danes,  and 

1  Ibid. 

2  See  W.  Page,  Some  Remarks  on  the  Chh.  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  ap. 
Archaeologia  lxvi,  6i — 102  :  St.  Oswald's  is  noted  in  this  connexion,  pp.  94,  95. 
Among  special  studies  of  the  constitution  of  such  minsters  may  be  noted  the 
introductions  by  A.  F.  Leach  to  Beverley  Chapter  Act-Book,  1  (Surtees  Soc. 
xcviii)  and  to  Visitations  and  Memorials  of  Southwell  Minster  (Camden  Soc. 
1891)  :  see  also  Prof.  J.  Tait,  Chartulary  of  Chester  Abbey  (Chetham  Soc.  n.s. 
lxxix,  xv-xxii).  For  some  general  conclusions  of  the  subject  see  the  present 
writer's  Notes  on  Colleges  of  Secular  Canons  (Archaeol.  Journal  lxxiv,  139-199). 

3  This  is  asserted  precisely,  e.g.  in  the  letter  from  Edward  I.  to  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  of  Canterbury,  9  May,  1303,  ap.  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  265.  See 
also  the  document  printed  in  Monasticon  vi  (iii),  1467,  in  which  St.  Oswald's  is 
specified  among  other  royal  free  chapels. 

4  A  charter  of  1023,  printed  in  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  (Rolls  ser.)  1,  9, 
is  witnessed  by  Anna  the  abbot  and  all  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oswald.  But  the  term  abbas  in  a  document  of  the  date  has  not  the  strictly 
regular  meaning  which  it  acquired  later,  and  might  be  applied  to  the  head  of  a 
body  of  secular  priests  ;  while  monasterium  is  an  equally  comprehensive  term. 
Were  the  brethren  described  as  monachi,  there  would  be  more  cause  to  suppose 
that  the  church  was  monastic. 
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that,  when  the  archbishops  of  York  held  it  as  bishops  of 
Worcester,  canons  were  put  into  it.1  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  such  a  change  was  made  during;  the  episcopate  of 
Oswald,  to  whose  monastic  policy  it  would  have  been 
directly  contrary ;  nor  is  a  dispersion  for  fear  of  the 
Danish  arms  probable  until  the  later  years  of  Aethelred 
the  Redeless,  soon  after  whose  death  the  appointment  of  a 
special  bishop  to  administer  Worcester  rendered  the  depen- 
dence of  Gloucestershire  upon  the  see  of  York  merely 
nominal.  Further,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  archbishops 
could  have  effected  of  their  own  will  the  transformation  of 
an  establishment  which,  as  a  free  chapel  of  the  Crown,  was 
exempt  from  diocesan  jurisdiction  ;  although  in  an  age 
which  may  not  have  construed  the  freedom  of  a  chapel  in 
the  sense  accepted  by  lawyers  at  a  later  period,  this  was 
not  wholly  impossible. 

In  a  cancelled  passage  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Gesta 
Pontificum,  William  of  Malmesbury  expresses  the  opinion 
that  St.  Oswald's  was  the  residence  of  Oswald,  Ealdwulf 
and  Wulfstan  during  their  tenure  of  the  see  of  Worcester.2 
But  just  as,  in  the  other  passage,  he  was  probably  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  the  relationship  between  Mal- 
mesbury and  a  house  which  in  his  own  day  was  still 
tenanted  by  secular  canons,  so  here  he  was  arguing  back 
from  the  fact  that,  when  he  wrote,  St.  Oswald's  had  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of  York.  This 
event  had  taken  place  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  was  the  result  of  more  than  one  cause. 

It  is  clear  that,  when  Domesday  was  compiled,  the 
property  of  St.  Oswald's  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Norman  archbishop  of  York,  Thomas  of 
Bayeux.3  His  Domesday  manors  in  Gloucestershire  fall 
into  four  classes,  as  follows :  (1)  Manors  representing  vills 
held  by  individual  tenants  before  the  Conquest  ;  (2) 

1  Will.  Malmes.  op.  cit.  293.       2  Ibid.  263,  note  2. 
3  Domesday  Book  1,  fo.  164  v. 
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Manors  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Gloucester,  acquired  by 
Ealdred  ;  (3)  Manors  of  St.  Oswald's  acquired  before  the 
Conquest  by  Stigand,  the  deposed  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  transferred  subsequently  to  Thomas ;  (4) 
Manors  actually  held  by  St.  Oswald's  in  1086. 

(1)  This  class  may  represent  three  of  the  twelve  vills 
retained  by  Ealdred,  as  already  related,  in  1062.  The 
manors  concerned  are  Lassington  (Lessedune)  and  two 
manors  in  Shipton  Oliffe  (Scipetune)  and  Upper  Hampen 
(Hagepine).  Mr.  Taylor  is  inclined  to  connect  these  with 
St.  Oswald's,1  under  whom,  in  that  case,  the  pre-Conquest 
Ulchetel,  Gundulf,  and  Pin  must  have  held  them.  In 
1086,  however,  they  were  held  directly  of  the  archbishop  ; 
Lassington  by  Roger,  Shipton  by  its  former  tenant  Gun- 
dulf, and  Hampen  by  Ansger. 

(2)  Three  manors,  viz.  Oddington  (Otmtune)  with  its 
berewick  of  Condicote,  Northleach  (Lecce)  with  its  appen- 
dages in  Stowell  (Stanuuelle),  Coberley  (Culberlege) ,  and 
Farmington  (Tormentone) ,  and  Standish  (Stanedis)  had 
been  in  the  demesne  of  St.  Peter's  abbey.  Of  Oddington 
it  is  said  that  '  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  had  it  in  demesne, 
until  King  William  came  into  England  '2  ;  of  Northleach. 
'  St.  Peter  of  Gloucester  held  Lecce,  and  Ealdred  the  arch- 
bishop held  it  with  the  abbey.'3  This  last  sentence  may 
refer  to  the  tenure  of  the  abbey  by  Ealdred  during  a 
vacancy,  and  while  he  himself  was  temporarily  deprived 
of  his  two  sees  by  Nicholas  II,4  but  it  probably  means  that 

1  Taylor,  op.  cit.  Property  in  Hampen  was  certainly  held  by  St.  Oswald's  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression  :  vide  infra  p.  I25sqq. 

2  1  Sanctus  Petrus  de  Glouuecestre  habuit  in  dominio  donee  rex  W.  in 
Angliam  venit.' 

3  '  Sanctus  Petrus  de  Glouuecestre  tenuit  Lecce,  et  Eldred  archiepiscopus 
tenuit  cum  abbatia.' 

4  This  tenure  is  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  William,  son  of  Odo,  a  canon  of 
Llanthony,  submitted  by  his  convent  in  the  course  of  the  dispute  about  the 
manors,  when  it  was  renewed  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century.  He 
had  heard  as  a  boy  '  totam  abbatiam  Gloucestriae  archiepiscopo  Eboracensi  a 
sede  sua  tempore  persecutionis  fugato,  tunc  abbate  vacantem,  ad  sui  susten- 
tationem  committi '  (Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  11,  112.). 
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the  whole  manor  of  24  hides  was  held  in  two  moieties,  of 
which  the  archbishop  had  one.  This  half  Archbishop 
Thomas  continued  to  hold  ;  but  the  other  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Walter  son  of  Pontius,  from  whom  Thomas 
claimed  it.  He  similarly  claimed  four  hides  out  of  Stan- 
dish  which  had  fallen  under  other  owners  ;  but  one  hide 
in  this  manor  was  recognised  to  be  of  the  right  of  the  abbot 
of  Gloucester.1 

It  seems  probable  that  Ealdred's  right  to  this  property 
had  been  confirmed  by  St.  Peter's  abbey  in  consequence 
of  his  benefactions  to  the  church,  when  it  was  re-dedicated 
by  him  in  1058  ;  but  whether  for  his  life  or  to  him  and  his 
successors  in  the  see  of  Worcester  is  uncertain.2  Odding- 
ton,  at  all  events,  although  he  is  represented  as  holding 
it,  did  not  come  into  his  possession  until  after  the  Con- 
quest, as  the  note  already  quoted  shows.  But,  if  the  rest 
of  the  lands  were  acquired  by  him  in  or  about  1058, 
Northleach  and  Standish  with  their  appendages  may  have 
been  among  the  vills  transferred  by  him  to  the  see  of  York 
some  four  years  later.  As  we  do  not  know  the  names  of 
these  vills,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
on  the  point ;  and  the  number  of  twelve  cannot  be  made 
up  from  the  Domesday  entries.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that,  although  they  belonged  to  the  church  of  Worcester, 
they  need  not  have  been  taken  out  of  the  see-lands  in 

1  '  De  hac  terra  hujus  manerii  tenet  abbas  de  Glouuecestr.  i  hidam,  et  jure 
debet  tenere.' 

2  The  evidence  of  David,  sometime  prior  of  Worcester,  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Barton  was  in  dispute  as  well  as  the  other  manors,  is 
of  importance  in  this  connexion.  '  Et  licet  Aldredus  ecclesiae  nostrae  episco- 
pus,  qui  postea  Eboracensis  archiepiscopus,  aliquamdiu  Lecche,  Stanedis,. 
Otintone,  ob  quod  {sic)  construendum  supranominatum  monasterium  Beati 
Petri  Gloucestriae  permissione  Wlstani  abbatis  cognati  sui  retinuerit,  Bertho- 
nam  autem  nunquam,  neque  in  praedictis  maneriis  eadem  ecclesia  plenarie 
dominationis  jus  vel  investituram  amisit.'  This  statement,  for  which  David 
vouched  from  his  reading  in  charters  and  chronicles  and  from  the  relation  of 
trustworthy  persons,  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  points  to  the  most  probable 
origin  of  Ealdred's  tenure,  showing  that  it  was  merely  permissory  and  condi- 
tional. {Hist,  et  Cart.  S.P.  Glouces.  n,  115.)  3  '  Eldredus  archiepiscopus  ten' 
Otintune.' 
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Worcestershire  itself ;  and  they  are  more  likely  to  have 
been  scattered  townships,  such  as  these  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  had  been  acquired  in  Ealdred's  time.1 

(3)  Archbishop  Stigand  had  held  Churchdown  (Circes- 
dune),  Hucclecote  (Hochilicote),  Norton  (Nortune),  Swin- 
don (Svindone)  near  Cheltenham,  and  Compton  Abdale 
(Cuntune).  Swindon  is  definitely  said  to  be  of  the  land  of 
St.  Oswald,2  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  four 
other  manors  were  similarly  situated.  When  and  how 
Stigand  got  hold  of  these  is  unknown.  He  must  have 
forfeited  them  upon  his  deposition,  which  took  place  on 
11  April  1070.  The  see  of  York  was  then  vacant,  as 
Ealdred  had  died  six  months  before.  Thomas  of  Bayeux 
was  not  consecrated  until  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1070. 
Meanwhile,  the  manors  were  not  given  to  Stigand's  suc- 
cessor Lanfranc,  but  were  probably  granted  to  Thomas 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  northern  archbishopric.  It  may 
be  conjectured  that  the  grant  implied  the  existence  of  some 
special  connexion  between  the  earlier  archbishops  of  York 
and  St.  Oswald's  ;  but  in  1086  St.  Oswald's  did  not  hold 
these  manors.  Archbishop  Thomas  had  a  sub-tenant  in 
Norton,  Walchelin,  nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester  ; 
and  in  Compton  Abdale  he  claimed  three  hides  which  had 
been  appropriated  as  a  manor  by  Roger  of  Ivry. 

(4)  Two  small  manors  at  a  distance  from  Gloucester, 
viz.  Widford  (Widiforde)  now  in  Oxfordshire,  and  North 
Cerney  (Cernei),  were  held  by  St.  Oswald's  before  and  after 
the  Conquest.  Of  these,  however,  the  archbishop  of  York 
was  tenant  in  chief.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  whole 
of  the  lands  belonging  to  St.  Oswald's,  whether  they  had 
been  appropriated  by  Stigand  or  not,  were  granted  to 
Archbishop  Thomas  by  the  Conqueror. 

William  of  Malmesbury's  story  is  that  Thomas  gave  the 

1  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  chronicler  in  Hist.  Ch.  York  (Rolls  ser.)  II,  362, 
^ays  that  Thomas  continued  to  hold  the  twelve  vills,  until  the  king  took  them 
from  him  at  the  instigation  of  Lanfranc. 

2  1  Hoc  manerium  tenet  Thomas  Archiepiscopus  de  terra  Sancti  Osuualdi.' 
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lands  of  St.  Oswald's  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  except  the 
scanty  endowment  of  the  canons  who  remained,  and  that 
this  alienation  was  a  standing  grievance  with  the  canons 
in  his  own  day.1  Whatever  the  canons  may  have  said, 
there  was  little  warrant  for  their  complaint.  Thomas, 
however,  unquestionably  kept  their  manors  in  his  own 
hands,  while  in  1095  he  restored  to  St.  Peter's  the  manors 
of  Oddington,  Northleach  and  Standish.2  This  may 
explain  Malmesbury's  alternative  and  more  general  state- 
ment that  '  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald's  grumble,  because 
Archbishop  Thomas  gave  to  the  monks  the  lands  which 
ought  to  do  service  to  their  own  church.'  It  was  galling, 
at  any  rate,  to  see  the  neighbouring  monks  get  back  their 
own,  while  they  themselves  were  left  without  their  estates, 
or  merely  with  small  holdings  which  formed  the  corpora  of 
their  several  prebends. 

Meanwhile,  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  itself,  with  its 
immediately  adjacent  property,  the  parochia  sancti 
Oswalds  in  the  suburb  of  Gloucester,  and  its  small  pre- 
bends, remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  Like  many 
minsters  of  the  same  type,  St.  Oswald's  appears  to  have 
been  intended  to  supply  its  neighbourhood  with  parochial 
ministrations.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  continued 
to  hold  the  churches  of  Churchdown,  Norton,  Sandhurst 
and  Compton  Abdale  in  appropriation,  Sandhurst  being 
served  by  a  vicar,  and  the  rest  by  stipendiary  chaplains. 
In  addition,  it  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Witcombe, 
and  received  yearly  pensions  out  of  the  fruits  of  this  church 
and  that  of  Lassington,  of  which  it  lost  the  patronage,  if  it 

1  Will.  Malmes.  op.  cit.  263,  note  2  :  '  Terras  enim  omnes  illic  appendices, 
praeter  exiguum  victum  canonicorum  qui  remanserunt,  Thomas  senior.... 
monachis  in  sancti  petri  monasterio  conversantibus  dedit '  ;  Ibid.  293  :  '  Contra 
fremunt  de  Sancto  Oswaldo  canonici,  quod  terras  quae  suae  deberent  famulari 
-ecclesiae,  Thomas  archiepiscopus  monachis  dederit.' 

2  The  actual  date  of  the  restoration  was  Palm  Sunday  (18  March)  1095. 

3  York  Reg.  Zouche,  fo.  224. 
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ever  possessed  it.1  The  church  of  Minsterworth,  then  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  came  into  its  possession  much  later 
in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  concern  the  inter- 
nal history  of  the  priory  and  will  be  discussed  later.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  spiritualities  in  1086  ; 
but  there  is  documentary  evidence  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  the  tithes  of  Sandhurst  were  paid  to  St.  Oswald's,- 
and  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the  six  prebends  in  the 
church,  which  existed  until  1153,  were  formed  out  of  the 
tithe  of  these  dependent  parishes,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  canons.3  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  two  prebends  of  whose  constitution  we  have  definite 
record,  was  a  money  prebend,  while  the  other  consisted  of 
a  mill  and  a  hide  and  a  virgate  of  land  in  Norton,  and  of 
the  tithe  of  a  hide  at  Pirton  near  Churchdown,4  from  which 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  prebends  were  of  a  mixed 
nature  and  did  not  involve  the  assignation  of  separate 
churches  to  each  of  the  canons.  If  these  prebends  were 
typical  of  the  rest,  the  canons  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  endowments. 

The  eventual  subjection  of  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  to 
the  see  of  York  was  influenced  only  in  an  indirect  way  by 
the  loss  of  its  temporalities.  About  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  William  II,  the  dispute  between  the  archbishops 
of  York  and  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  regarding  jurisdiction 

1  Possibly  Thomas  may  have  alienated  the  church  of  Lassington  to  St.  Peter's. 
This,  however,  cannot  have  taken  effect,  as  the  manor  and  advowson  were 
afterwards  in  lay  hands.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  June,  1309,  Archbishop 
Greenfield  confirmed  the  church  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's  for 
their  proper  uses.  It  is  here  included  as  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Oswald's,  the 
others  being  Sandhurst,  Norton,  Churchdown,  Compton  Abdale  and  Great 
Witcombe  (Reg.  Greenfield  11,  fo.  92  d.). 

2  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  435  d.  See  also  the  precept  of  Henry  II,  ordering 
the  parishioners  of  Sandhurst  to  pay  tithes,  as  they  were  wont  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I,  and  confirming  all  rights  and  right  customs  to  the  priory  from  its 
various  tenants  (Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1385 — 1389,  p.  525). 

3  In  1307  the  churches  were  said  by  the  prior  and  convent  to  be  capellae  ab 
antiquo  prcbendales  (York  Reg.  Greenfield,  1,  fo.  77*). 

4  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  435  d. 
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over  the  old  province  of  Lindsey  came  to  an  end.  Of  the 
political  causes  which  led  to  this  contention,  when  Lindsey 
was  the  debatable  land  between  the  kingdom  of  Northum- 
bria  and  its  southern  rivals  of  East  Anglia  and  Mercia,  we 
have  had  a  glimpse  in  the  unwillingness  of  the  monks  of 
Bardney  to  shelter  the  remains  of  St.  Oswald.  Thomas  of 
Bayeux  relinquished  his  claim  over  Lincoln,  Lindsey  and 
the  manors  of  Stow  and  Louth  to  Robert  Bloet,  who 
became  bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1093-4.  In  compensation 
for  this  surrender,  William  Rufus  gave  the  abbey  of  Selby 
and  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  at  Gloucester  out  of  his  own 
possessions  to  the  archbishop.  The  grant  of  Selby  was 
made  with  the  proviso  that  the  archbishops  should  hold 
the  abbey  '  as  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  holds  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester/1  This  clearly  means  that  the 
right  of  appointing  an  abbot  was  reserved  to  the  arch- 
bishop ;  and,  although  the  charter  says  nothing  of  a  simi- 
lar right  to  appoint  a  head  to  St.  Oswald's,  this  privilege 
was  consistently  exercised  when  St.  Oswald's  became  a 
priory.  The  choice  of  St.  Oswald's  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  archbishop  had  already  acquired  the  most 
valuable  part  of  its  property,  while  the  fame  of  the  church 
as  the  shrine  of  a  northern  saint,  as  well  as  the  historic 
link  between  the  sees  of  York  and  Worcester,  were  senti- 
mental reasons  which  may  have  had  their  weight  in  the 
transaction.    The  actual  cause,  however,  was  a  dispute 

1  Hist.  Ch.  York  in,  21.  For  the  dependent  position  of  the  see  of  Rochester 
upon  that  of  Canterbury  see  the  passages  quoted  by  G.  Hill,  The  English 
Dioceses,  35,  36.  The  actual  origin  of  the  claim  of  Canterbury  to  appoint  the 
bishops  of  Rochester  is  uncertain  :  the  Registrant  Roffense  speaks  of  it  as  an 
innovation  introduced  by  Lanfranc.  In  and  after  11 48,  the  bishops  of  Rochester 
were  elected  and  appointed  like  those  of  other  English  sees.  The  recognition 
of  this  particular  jurisdiction- in  the  charter  belongs  to  the  period  soon  after 
Anselm's  consecration,  when  he  and  Rufus  were  still  at  peace.  If  the  arch- 
bishops of  York  made  use  of  the  right  to  appoint  the  abbots  of  Selby,  it  soon 
lapsed ;  and,  while  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  abbey  in  its  liberty  was 
acknowledged  at  a  later  date,  the  patronage  lay  with  the  Crown,  whose  assent 
was  required  to  the  election  of  the  abbot.  On  the  other  hand,  when  St.  Oswald's 
became  a  priory,  the  archbishops  exercised  the  right  to  appoint  the  priors 
without  election. 
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which  had  no  relation  to  Gloucester  or  its  neighbourhood. 

From  this  time  forward  St.  Oswald's  and  the  churches 
belonging  to  it  came  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
archbishops  of  York  and  formed  an  outlying  part  of  their 
diocese.  The  grant  was  confirmed  to  Gerard,  the  succes- 
sor of  Thomas  of  Bayeux,  by  Pope  Paschal  II  on  19  Aprily 
11031,  and  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to  archbishop  Roger  of 
Pont-l'Eveque  on  16  May,  1177.2  The  bull  confirming 
the  immunities  of  the  church,  which  Archbishop  Turstin 
obtained  from  Innocent  II  at  some  time  between  1130  and 
1 140,  and  which  was  confirmed  to  Roger  by  Alexander  III, 
included  St.  Oswald's  with  the  churches  of  Hexham, 
Beverley,  Ripon  and  Southwell  as  a  permanent  possession 
of  the  archbishops  of  York  and  their  church.3  St. 
Oswald's,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a  free  chapel  in  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown  and  became,  with  its  spiritual  dependen- 
cies, an  integral  part  of  the  diocese  of  York. 

The  constitution  of  the  church  continued  to  be  secular 
until  the  time  of  Archbishop  Henry  Murdac,  the  rival  of 
St.  William.  Murdac,  himself  a  Cistercian  and  naturally 
the  friend  of  religious  orders,  remodelled  St.  Oswald's  as  a 
house  of  canons  regular.  The  date  of  this  change  is  said 
to  have  been  1153,  the  year  of  the  archbishop's  death.4 
His  letters  patent,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Arch- 
bishop Melton's  register,  bear  no  date,  but  record  pre- 
cisely what  happened.  Out  of  the  six  canons,  four,  viz., 
Master  Nicholas,  Master  Aelward,  Adam  and  Herbert  the 
chaplain,  voluntarily  surrendered  their  prebends.  Nicho- 
las entered  religion  as  a  canon  regular  of  the  new  monas- 

1  Hist.  Ch.  York  in,  28,  where  the  date  is  given  wrongly  as  1106.  In  York 
Reg.  Greenfield  1,  fo.  97  d,  the  year  of  our  Lord  is  given  as  1103,  but  the  papal 
year  is  the  third  of  Paschal  IT,  i.e.  1102.  The  text  in  Hist.  Ch.  York,  however, 
taken  from  the  Reg.  Magnum  Album  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  gives  it  as  the 
fourth  year  of  Paschal. 

2  York  Reg.  Greenfield  1,  fo.  97. 

3  Ibid.  IT.  96,  97- 

4  Dixon  and  Raine,  Fasti  Ebor.  1,  219.  It  may  have  been  slightly  earlier,  in 
1152. 
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tery,  while  Aelward  received  a  prebend  at  Beverley  in 
compensation.1  The  two  remaining  canons,  Walter  and 
William,  who  had  received  their  prebends  by  lay  investi- 
ture, were  disseised  and  their  prebends  were  given  to  the 
church.  It  is  obvious  that  the  four  other  prebends  had 
been  collated  to  their  holders  by  the  archbishop  or  one  of 
his  predecessors,  as  patrons  of  the  church,  while  Walter 
and  William  had  probably  been  intruded  during  the  dis- 
pute between  Murdac  and  St.  William,  an  incident  charac- 
teristic of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  constitution  of 
Nicholas'  prebend  :  the  hide  of  land  which  formed  part  of 
it  had  been  added  to  the  rest  by  Archbishop  Thomas, 
either  Thomas  of  Bayeux  or  Thomas  II  (1109 — 1114). 
Herbert's  prebend  consisted  of  fifteen  shillings  '  out  of  the 
bishop's  purse  '  (de  marsupio  episcopi).2  This  was  retained 
by  the  archbishop,  who  gave  to  the  new  priory  in  exchange 
a  fishery  in  the  Severn,  adding  another  fishery  near  the 
priory  as  a  free  gift.  The  five  other  prebends  were  given 
as  the  nucleus  of  the  foundation  endowment,  together  with 
the  manor  of  North  Cerney  (Cernay  super  monies),  which 
was  granted  with  the  consent  of  Murdac's  kinsman  Peverel. 
In  addition,  to  help  out  the  revenues  of  the  convent,  Mur- 
dac gave  it  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Compton  Abdale 
(Cumpton  super  monies)  for  four  years,  or  until  he  could 
come  to  Gloucester  in  person  and  see  how  things  stood. 
He  placed  one  Humphrey,  a  canon  of  Llanthony,  in  charge 
of  the  monastery  as  first  prior.3    The  two  fisheries  and  the 

1  A  mention  of  Aelward  occurs  in  a  document  printed  in  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S. 
Pet.  Glouces.  11,  109,  110.  In  the  dispute  revived  between  the  abbey  and  the 
archbishops  relating  to  Standish,  etc.,  he  compelled  a  certain  Tovi,  who  had 
perjured  himself  on  the  archbishop's  side  and  then  retracted  his  oath,  to  perjure 
himself  again,  and  enjoined  fourteen  years  of  penance  upon  him  for  withdraw- 
ing his  original  statement. 

2  Cf .  the  ten  pounds  prebend  in  Lincoln,  sometimes  called  decern  librarum  de 
bursa  episcopi. 

3  Dixon  and  Raine,  u.s.  and  see  p.  112,  p.  131  below.  Archbishop  Murdac's 
charter  grants  the  church  of  St.  Oswald  to  Humphrey  the  prior,  but  makes  no 
mention  of  his  having  been  at  Llanthony. 
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mill  of  Norton,  which,  although  it  had  formed  part  of 
Nicholas'  prebend,  might  be  claimed  by  the  archbishops  as 
an  appendage  to  their  manor,  were  subsequently  confirmed 
to  the  priory  by  Roger.1 

It  seems  that  during  the  same  period,  in  spite  of  the 
surrender  of  Standish,  Northleach  and  Oddington  to  St. 
Peter's  abbey  in  1095,  the  see  of  York  renewed  its  claim 
±0  these  three  manors  and  raised  a  claim  to  the  manor  of 
Barton  on  the  outskirts  of  Gloucester.2  The  case  came 
before  Pope  Eugenius  III  (1145 — 1153),  and  afterwards 
before  Pope  Adrian  IV  (1154 — 1159),  who  deputed  it  for 
arbitration  to  Jocelyn,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Robert,  bishop 
of  Bath,  and  Robert  Warelwast,  bishop  of  Exeter.3  It 
was  amicably  settled  between  the  parties  in  1157,  the 
abbot  and  convent  agreeing  to  grant  the  sum  of  £24  a  year 
ior  ever  to  the  church  of  York,  which  renounced  its  interest 
in  the  manors  accordingly.  This  payment  was  commuted 
by  a  perpetual  grant  to  Archbishop  Roger  and  his  succes- 
sors of  the  whole  of  Oddington  with  the  men  who  were  in 
the  manor  and  with  all  its  appendages,  of  two  hides  of 
land  in  Condicote  with  their  appurtenances,  and  of  the 
whole  of  Shurdington  with  the  men  who  were  in  it  and  with 
all  its  appurtenances.4    It  is  clear  that  Thomas  of  Bayeux 

1  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  435  d  (Charters  of  Murdac,  of  Thomas  I  or  II,  and  of 
Roger) . 

2  Barton  is  said  {Hist,  et  Cartul  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  i,  9)  to  have  been  among  the 
possessions  which  Ealdred  '  causa  magis  hospitii  quam  operis  sui  abstulit  a 
communi  retinens  in  manu  sua,'  while  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  after- 
wards appropriated  to  the  church  of  York.  But  see  the  statement  quoted  in 
note  2,  p.  93  above. 

3  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  n,  105.  Previous  delegates  appointed  by 
Eugenius  III  appear  to  have  been  Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  and  Robert  de 
Chesney,  bishop  of  Lincoln  {Ibid.  11,  109) .  The  interesting  series  of  depositions 
printed  ibid.  11,  109 — 115,  belong  to  the  inquiry  made  temp.  Eugenius  III. 

4  Ibid,  n,  109 — no.  The  date  of  the  agreement  at  Gloucester,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  presence  of  Henry  II,  was  13  Dec,  1157.  It  was  subsequently 
confirmed  at  York  by  the  archbishop  and  chapter  in  a  diocesan  synod,  6  May, 
1 158.  The  letters  of  Pope  Alexander  III  to  Archbishop  Roger,  ratifying  the 
transaction,  are  in  York  Reg.  Greenfield  i,fo.97.  They  are  dated  from  Anagni, 
10  Jan.,  probably  1159-60. 
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had  restored  the  manors  unconditionally,  and  that  the 
revived  claim  was  a  demand  for  suitable  compensation. 

This  was  the  final  proceeding  which  consolidated  the 
archbishops'  temporal  estates  and  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
the  county.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  aspects  of  their  relation  to  Gloucestershire.  Thus  the 
church  of  Sandhurst  was  in  their  spiritual  jurisdiction  as  a 
dependency  of  St.  Oswald's,  but  the  manor  belonged  to  St. 
Peter's  abbey  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Oddington, 
which  the  archbishop  held  in  chief  by  knight- service,  and 
the  advowson  of  the  church  of  which  was  eventually  given 
to  the  precentor  of  York,  remained  in  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  bishop  of  Worcester.1  The  temporal 
estates  constituting  the  barony  of  Churchdown  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

(1)  Churchdown  with  its  members,  held  by  barony  of  the 
king  in  chief  for  the  service  of  two  knights'  fees.2  This 
included  the  Domesday  manors  of  Churchdown,  Norton 
and  Hucclecote,  possibly  with  the  vills  of  Shurdington, 
Great  Witcombe  and  Lassington.3 

(2)  Swindon,  held  in  chief  for  half  a  knight's  fee.  This 
manor  was  held  of  the  archbishop  by  the  Moryns.4  In 
1298  Robert  Moryn,  lord  of  Swindon  in  the  bailiwick  of 
Churchdown,  did  homage  to  Archbishop  Newark  for  tene- 
ments in  Swindon,  Elmbridge  and  Widford,  and  in  Salford, 
Oxon,  which  he  held  for  a  knight's  fee  and  a  half,  doing 

*  Cf.  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard  (Worces.  Hist.  Soc),  ccxxxvii. 

2  Feudal  Aids  11,  253,  258,  290,  296. 

3  Shurdington,  however,  was  probably  regarded  originally,  at  any  rate,  as  a 
member  of  Oddington  :  it  was  severed  from  one  of  the  manors  finally  renounced 

by  Archbishop  Roger  in  1 157.    '  Ecclesia  vero  Eboracensis  calumniae  et 

juri  siquid  habebat  in  Berthone,  Stanedis,  et  Lecche,  sive  membris  earum  et 
appendiciis  omnibus  atque  pertinentiis  praeter  supramemoratam  Serdintonam, 
in  perpetuum  renunciavit  ex  toto.'  (Hist.  et.  Cartul.  S.  P.  Glouces.  11,  106.) 
Lassington  may  also  have  been  independent  of  Churchdown  :  in  1303  it  is 
treated  as  a  separate  manor,  held  by  Alice  de  Helyon,  presumably  of  the 
archbishop  (Feudal  Aids  11, 265) .  There  is  not  much  evidence  about  Witcombe, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  a  member  of  Churchdown. 

4  Feudal  Aids  11,  252. 
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suit  at  the  court  of  Churchdown  every  three  weeks.1 
About  1408,  when  Roger,  son  and  heir  of  Nicholas  Moryn, 
was  a  minor,  his  wardship  and  marriage,  and,  in  case  of  his 
death  before  attaining  his  majority,  those  of  his  sister  and 
heir  Elizabeth,  were  granted  by  Archbishop  Bowet  to  John 
Prophet,  dean  of  York,  and  two  other  clerks.  The  manor 
is  there  stated  to  be  held  by  military  service  as  of  the 
manor  of  Churchdown.2 

(3)  Compton  Abdale,  held  in  chief  as  part  of  the  barony 
or  manor  of  Churchdown  for  a  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee.3 

(4)  North  Cerney,  held  in  chief  as  part  of  the  barony  of 
Churchdown  for  half  a  knight's  fee.  In  Kirkby's  Inquest 
this  is  described  as  half  the  vill  of  Cerney,4  and  Mr.  Taylor 
says  that  this  manor  was  a  small  part  of  North  Cerney, 
lying  in  Calmsdean.5 

(5)  Oddington  and  Condicote,  held  in  chief  for  one 
knight's  fee.6 

This  total  of  four  and  a  quarter  knights'  fees  does  not 
apparently  include  the  manors  of  Widford,  Shipton  Oliffe 
and  Upper  Hampen,  which  occur  among  the  archbishop's 
land  in  Domesday.  The  last  two  are  not  accounted  for  in 
later  assessments,  nor  is  the  mesne  lord  of  Widford,  which 
was  held  by  the  Cressys  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  knight's 
fee,  mentioned.7 

In  the  register  of  Archbishop  Giffard  (1266 — 1279) 
there  is  a  list  of  knights'  fees  held  by  the  archbishopric  in 
various  counties.  This  includes  a  series  of  fees  at  Church- 
down (Feoda  apud  Cherchedon'  in  com.  Gloucestrie)  with  the 
names  of  sub-tenants.  Gilbert  Morin  of  '  Cundos,'  a 
registrar's  error  for  Swindon,  answers  for  a  fee  and  a  half  ; 
Reynald  of  Pirton  (Periton)  for  half  a  fee  ;  Thurstan 
Despenser  for  half  a  fee  for  land  in  Brickhampton  (Bris- 

1  York  Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  n,  257- 

2  York  Reg.  Bowet  i,  fo.  24  and  d.  3  Feudal  Aids  11,  238. 
4  Ibid.  II,  239,  247,  279.          5  Taylor,  op.  cit.  269. 

6  Feudal  Aids,  n,  252.  7  Ibid.  II,  262,  287. 
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ihamtori)  and  Compton  Abdale  (Cumpton)  ;  Geoffrey 
Longchamp  for  the  third  part  of  a  fee  for  land  in  Brick- 
hampton  and  Elmbridge  (Elesbrigg)  ;  Walter  Musgrave 
(de  Mucegros)  for  the  third  part  of  a  fee  in  Lassington  ; 
Peter  son  of  Herbert  for  the  fifth  part  of  a  fee  in  the 
Hyde,  Gloucester.1  The  land  thus  subinfeudated  amounts 
to  just  over  three  fees  and  a  third,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
apportion  it  exactly  to  the  details  of  the  total  assessment 
given  above.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Gilbert  Morin 
had  been  enfeoffed  of  land  in  addition  to  his  manor  of 
Swindon,  and  this  assessment  seems  to  represent  roughly 
the  division  of  the  archbishops'  estates  less  a  knight's  fee 
in  Oddington.2 

The  distinction  between  the  archbishop's  demesne  and 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction  is  clearly  marked  by  a  useful  entry 
in  Archbishop  Zouche's  register  (1342 — 1352). 3  The 
parchment  leaf  on  which  this  memorandum  was  written 
seems  afterwards  to  have  been  filled  in  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom and  upon  the  reverse  with  notices  of  collations  of  pre- 
bends in  York,  Beverley,  Ripon  and  Southwell  during  the 
years  1347  and  1348  ;  and  it  is  thus  out  of  its  proper  place 
in  the  register,  which  should  be  in  the  quire  devoted  to  the 
special  jurisdictions  of  the  archbishop  in  Hexhamshire, 
Allertonshire,  Howdenshire  and  elsewhere.  It  may  be 
given  here  in  a  translation,  as  the  best  authoritative  com- 
pendium of  the  subject  which  remains. 

1  York  Reg.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.)  19.  The  curious  perversion  of  Swindon  as 
Cundos  is  probably  repeated  in  another  form  in  Archbishop  Newark's  register 
(Reg.  Romeyn,  etc.  [Surtees  Soc]  11,  249),  where  '  Cungdon '  appears  among 
places  in  the  archbishop's  temporal  estates. 

2  In  November,  1322,  Edward  II  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester  to  put  in. 
respite  till  the  next  exchequer  day  a  demand  upon  the  archbishop  for  £31  6s.  8d. 
for  the  first  scutage  of  Henry  III  on  account  of  fees  of  which  no  recognisance 
had  then  been  made,  of  which  Archbishop  Melton  claimed  that  he  owed  only 
half.  This  demand  was  stated  by  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  made  on 
account  of  five  knights'  fees  (York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  413  sched.).  About  the 
same  time  [ibid.  fo.  412  d)  the  manors  of  Norton,  Oddington,  Compton, 
Shurdington,  North  Cerney  and  Churchdown  are  assessed  ,in  a  valuation  of  the 
archbishop's  estates,  at  £37  6s.  4d.  out  of  a  total  of  £964  3s.  9^-d. 

3  York  Reg.  Zouche,  fo.  224  d. 
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•CONCERNING  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  CHIRCHEDON  IN  THE  COUNTY 
OF  GLOUCESTER. 

These  chapels  with  their  hamlets  are  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chirchedon,  to  wit,  of  Chirchedon  :  the  true  yearly  value  of  the 
same,  40  marks ;  Norton,  30  marks  :  Sandhirst,  20  marks  ; 
Cumpton,  15  marks. 

Lassington,  of  the  patronage  of  the  lord  of  the  same  town  ; 
Wythecomb,  of  the  patronage  of  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's.  Of 
these  the  presentation  is  made  to  the  lord  archbishop. 

[Hamlets  of]  Chirchedon  :  Elbrigh'  [Elmbridge],  Brichamton 
[Brickhampton],  Parton,  Piriton  [Pirton],  Hoke  [Noke],  Hoclicote 
[Hucclecote],  Wodhoclicote  [Wood  Hucclecote]. 

[Hamlets  of]  Norton  Episcopi  and  Sandhirst  :  Norton  Prioris, 
Br'uere  [Bruerne  or  Brawn],  Walesworth  [Wallsworth],  Ablode 
[Abload]. 

Of  the  parish  (parochia)  of  St.  Oswald  :  a  purparty  of  Langford 
[Longford],  a  purparty  of  Twygword  [Twigworth],  the  suburb  of 
Gloucester  next  the  priory,  Brokforete  [i.e.  Brook  Foregatel  j'1  the 
site  of  the  Carmelites  ;  le  Hide.2 

These  vills  are  of  the  demesne,  and  not  of  the  jurisdiction  : 
Cernay,  Otyngton,  Surdyngton,  Cundicote.3 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Swindon,  of  which  the  archbishop 
was  tenant  in  chief,  is  omitted  from  the  vills  of  the  de- 
mesne. The  church  of  Oddington  belonged  to  the  manor 
and  was  demised,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  archbishops  to 
the  precentors  of  York  ;  but  the  transference  of  the 
manor  and  advowson  from  St.  Peter's  abbey  did  not 
involve  the  transference  of  the  church  to  the  archbishop's 
peculiar.  In  the  three  remaining  vills  the  archbishops 
possessed  small  manors  which  did  not  include  churches. 
The  churches  of  North  Cerney  and  Condicote  were  in 
manors  which  lay  in  other  hands  ;4  and  similarly,  the 
church  of  Shurdington  was  a  chapel  of  Badgeworth,  which 
was  appropriated  to  the  nuns  of  Usk.5 

1  The'  Brokstrete  '  of  York  Reg.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.)  92,  outside  Northgaie, 
in  which  the  Carmelite  house  was  situated. 

2  The  Hyde,  near  the  priory. 

3  The  position  of  Shurdington  in  this  passage  between  Oddington  and 
Condicote  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  member  of  Oddington.  See 
note  3,  p.  101  above. 

4  Cf.  Taylor,  op.  cit.  149,  269.    See  also  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  u.s.,  cci,  ccv. 

5  Ecton,  Thesaurus,  149. 
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The  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  Churchdown,  therefore, 
embraced  those  parishes,  from  Lassington  on  the  north- 
west to  Witcombe  on  the  south-east  of  Gloucester,  which 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  St.  Oswald's  before 
the  temporary  usurpation  of  its  lands  by  Stigand.  How 
far  this  is  true  of  Lassington  is  doubtful ;  but  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church  to  St.  Oswald  and  the  annual  pension 
which  was  paid  from  it  to  the  canons  indicate  an  original 
connexion.  The  manor  and  advowson,  however,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  lay  tenants  until  the  second  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when,  in  1362,  they  belonged  to 
the  heir  of  Maud,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of  Peter 
Helyon,  then  in  the  wardship  of  the  Crown.1  They  appear 
to  have  been  committed  to  three  feoffees,  who  negotiated 
in  1363  the  alienation  of  a  third  part  of  the  manor  and  of 
the  advowson  to  St.  Peter's  abbey.2  Already,  on  22 
February,  1357-8,  Archbishop  Thoresby  had  given  his 
licence  as  tenant-in-chief  to  the  abbot  and  convent, 
authorising  them  to  acquire  the  manor  and  advowson3  ; 
and  later  presentations  to  the  church  occur  generally  in 
their  name.4  The  early  history  of  Witcombe  is  also  ob- 
scure, and  the  church,  though  in  the  gift  of  St.  Oswald's, 
remained  unappropriated.  The  four  churches  whose 
value  is  given  in  the  list  were  appropriated  to  the  priory  ; 
and,  though  Sandhurst  in  later  times  was  accounted  a 
vicarage,  it,  together  with  the  rest,  was  served  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  by  chaplains  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
prior  and  convent,  and  there  is  no  ordination  of  a  vicarage 
or  institution  of  a  vicar  in  the  archbishops'  registers. 
The  parish  of  St.  Oswald  was  the  suburban  district  out- 
side the  city  to  the  north  and  north-west,  which  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  liberty  of  the  royal  free  chapel 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1 361-4,  p.  197. 

2  Ibid.  p.  401. 

3  York  Reg.  Thoresby,  fo.  302. 

4  See  list  of  rectors  in  appendix  II. 
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from  its  foundation.1  The  parishioners  of  this  peculiar 
must  have  had  their  altar  in  the  nave  of  the  priory  church  ; 
and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  from  the  persistent 
tradition  of  a  dedication  to  St.  Catharine,  preserved  in 
that  of  the  modern  church  on  the  site,  that  this  was  the 
altar  of  St.  Catharine.2 

On  the  south  and  south-west  the '  parish  of  St.  Oswald's  ' 
was  bounded  by  the  abbey  precincts.  The  portion  of  the 
abbey  wall,  built  between  1104  and  1113,3  which  adjoined 
St.  Oswald's,  was  erected  upon  land  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  the  free  chapel.  This  site,  granted  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  by  Thomas  I,  probably  after  his  com- 
position with  them  in  1095,  was  confirmed  to  them  by  his 
successors  Gerard  and  Thomas  II.  The  archbishops  were 
compensated  by  an  equivalent  grant  of  property  which 
previously  had  belonged  to  St.  Peter's.  The  details  of 
this  property  are  unspecified4  ;  and  there  is  no  record  of 
the  extent  of  the  strip  of  land  taken  in  by  the  twelfth- 
century  abbey  wall.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  new 
wall  must  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  earlier  boundary 
between  the  two  churches  ;  and  subsequently  the  city 
wall  was  extended  so  as  to  enclose  the  abbey  and  a  piece  of 
land  outside  it  which  still  belonged  to  St.  Oswald's.  In 
the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century  this  piece  of 
land  was  acquired  by  the  abbey,  which  now  extended  its 
boundaries  to  the  city  wall,  and  so  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  city.  From  the  records  of 
this  transaction,  it  appears  that  the  twelfth- century 

1  In  the  bull  of  Innocent  III,  ap.  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  225,  the  parish  of 
St.  Oswald's  is  referred  to  as  the  parish  of  '  Herlaue.'  This  bull  also  confirms 
to  the  priory  the  chapels  of  Churchdown,  Norton,  Compton  Abdale,  Sandhurst 
and  Witcombe,  with  their  tithes,  and  the  demesne  tithe  of  North  Cerney.  The 
parish  of  St.  Oswald's  became  habitually  known  after  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  as  that  of  St.  Catharine.  See  the  certificate  (1548)  of  the  Charnel 
chantry  ap.  Transactions  viii,  255. 

2  Cf.  the  dedication  of  the  parish  altar  at  Southwell  to  St.  Vincent  {Vis.  and 
Mem.  Southwell  [Camden  Soc]  197.) 

3  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  1,  13.  4  Ibid.  1,  82  ;  11,  65. 
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boundary  between  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Oswald's  ran  from 
the  garden  near  the  abbey  infirmary,  through  the  area  of 
the  thirteenth-century  frater,  larder  and  bakehouse,  to 
the  wall  enclosing  the  south-west  part  of  the  completed 
abbey  site.1  A  dispute  arose  with  St.  Oswald's  touching 
the  proposed  extension.  The  priory  appears  to  have 
claimed  certain  tithes  in  compensation,  viz.,  the  tithes  of 
St.  John's  church  at  the  North  gate  of  Gloucester  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Bride,2  one  out  of  three  sheaves  of  the  tithes 
of  Peter  of  the  king's  hall  and  Ralph  of  Wylintone  in  Sand- 
hurst, and  the  demesne  tithe  of  Abload.  The  abbot  and 
prior  of  Thame  and  the  abbot  of  Netley,  the  delegates 
appointed  ad  hoc  by  Pope  Honorius  III,  arranged  a  com- 
position by  which  St.  Oswald's  was  adjudged  a  rent  of 
twenty  shillings  '  towards  the  king's  hall '  {versus  aulam 
regis). 3  This  was  in  12x8  ;  but  it  appears  that  a  full 
settlement  was  not  reached  until  1222,4  although  it  is  on 
record  that  tally  and  satisfaction  were  made  to  St.  Oswald's 
at  the  earlier  date  '  for  their  parish  and  a  certain  rent,'5 
i.e.  for  the  part  of  the  parish  encroached  upon  and  for  the 
rents  appurtenant  to  it. 

In  this  dispute  were  included  certain  lands  and  rents 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  of  York,  as  distinct  from  those 
belonging  to  his  priory  of  St.  Oswald.6  These  were  the 
subject  of  a  composition  made  in  1218,  by  which  the 
abbot  assigned  to  Archbishop  Gray  and  his  successors 
lands  and  rents,  with  land-taxes  (langabulum) ,  suits  and 
all  other  customs,  in  exchange  for  the  land-taxes  and  suits 
of  certain  tenements  which  the  archbishop  granted  them 
'  for  enclosing  with  a  wall  and  enlarging  the  precinct  of 
our  court  and  abbey  towards  the  wall  of  the  town  of 
Gloucester,  which  is  on  the  north  next  St.  Oswald's 

1  Ibid.  1,  25,  83. 

2  Ibid.  In  1,  83,  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  takes  the  place  of  that 
•of  St.  Bride. 

3  Ibid.  1,  25.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  rent  was  payable  at  the 
king's  hall  in  Kingsholm,  within  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald's. 

4  Ibid.  1,  83.  5  Ibid.  1,  82,  83.  6  jUd. 
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priory.'1  The  exchange  of  rents  amounted  to  4s.  7|d.r 
made  up,  on  the  archbishop's  side,  from  the  lands  which 
were  of  William  Russell  (7jd.),  of  Ivette  of  Chartres 
(i2d.),  of  William  Marshall  (2s.),  and  of  Goldewine,  held 
by  Walter  Dune  (i2d.)  ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  abbey, 
from  the  land  of  its  fee  held  by  Hoy  (6d.),  Bernard  the 
Smith  (7<L),  William  Salter  (Salinarius,  I2d.),  Grice 
(Gricia)  before  the  abbey  gate  (i2d.),  Peter  Burgess 
(Burgensis,  I2d.),  Benet  the  butcher  (i2d.),  and  Philip  son 
of  Ankell  (|d.).  A  copy  of  this  agreement,  which  was 
witnessed  by  master  Godard,  the  archbishop's  penitencer, 
and  various  other  witnesses  on  both  sides,  was  entered  in 
the  register  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York,  the  permanent 
trustees  of  the  archbishops'  property.2 

At  an  earlier  date,  in  the  time  of  abbot  Thomas  Carbonel 
1179 — 1205  and  before  1191,  there  occurs  an  indenture  by 
which  the  abbot  and  convent  granted  the  land  by  the 
Severn  held  of  them  in  free  marriage  by  Roger  Fuller 
(Fullo),  which  they  had  bought  of  him,  to  the  prior  and 
convent  of  St.  Oswald's,  for  seven  marks,  the  sum  already 
paid  for  it.  The  abbey  retained  its  patronage  of  the  land 
and  a  yearly  tax  of  sixpence.  The  deed  contains  a  clause 
safeguarding  the  removal  of  the  tenant,  by  this  change  of 
ownership,  from  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  de  Lode  into  the 
priory  church,  and  binding  the  prior  and  convent  to  give 
a  parishioner  to  St.  Mary's  in  exchange.3 

The  inevitable  complication  of  rights  of  ownership, 
indicated  by  these  disputes,  makes  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  extent  of  the  liberty  or  parish  of  St. 
Oswald  ;  but  the  details  in  Zouche's  register  show  that  it 

1 '  Ad  claudendum  muro  et  ampliandum  saeptum  curiae  et  abbatiae  nostrae 
versus  murum  villae  Gloucestriae,  qui  est  ad  aquilonem,  juxta  prioratum  Sancti 
Osewaldi.' 

2  Printed  ap.  Reg.  Gray  (Surtees  Soc.)  276,  277. 

3  1  Et  quia  eadem  terra  de  jure  parochiali  pertinet  ad  ecclesiam  Beatae 
Mariae  ante  portam,  si  contigerit  parochianum  inde  amoveri,  restitueturi 
praedictae  ecclesiae  Beatae  Mariae  alius  parochianus.'  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet. 
Glouces.  11,  64.    For  the  date  of  this  document  see  p.  133  below. 
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included  a  block  or  blocks  of  property  north  of  the  city,  in 
Longford  and  Twigworth,  and  the  site  of  the  Whitefriars 
to  the  north-east.  In  the  Nomina  Viljarutn  (1316)  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's  are  said  to  be  joint  lords 
of  Wotton,  the  rest  of  the  township  belonging  to  the 
abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter's1 ;  and  while,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  priory,  Twigworth  and  Wotton  seem  to- 
have  passed  entirely  into  the  large  suburban  parish  of  St. 
Mary  de  Lode,  part  of  Longford  was  assigned  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Catharine.2  As  regards  the  site  of  the  Whitefriars,  it 
had  been  obtained  by  them  *  juxta  vicum  de  Brokstrete 
extra  Gloverniam  '  about  1269,  and  on  18  January,  1269- 
70  Archbishop  Giffard  had  given  them  licence  to  build  an 
oratory  upon  it.3  There  is  a  later  licence  from  Archbishop 
Zouche,  dated  1  June,  1349,  authorising  the  prior  and 
convent  of  the  order  of  Blessed  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  at 
Gloucester,  within  the  limits  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  Churchdown,  to  procure  any  Catholic  bishop  to  dedicate 
their  church.4  As  the  Carmelites  were  an  exempt  order, 
this  second  licence  might  not  have  found  its  way  into  the 
register,  had  it  not  been  that  Archbishop  Zouche  was  the 
official  protector  of  the  order  in  England. 5  The  limitation 
of  the  house  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Churchdown  and  the 
parish  of  St.  Oswald's  was  purely  local,  and  neither  the 
archbishop  nor  the  prior  could  have  claimed  any  rights 
over  it  in  their  ordinary  capacities. 

The  rights  of  St.  Oswald's  in  the  churches  of  the  juris- 
diction are  illustrated  by  two  mandates  of  Archbishop 
Romeyn,  dated  5  and  13  June,  1289,  to  the  dean  of  the 
jurisdiction. 6    In  the  first,  the  dean  is  ordered  to  prohibit 

1  Feudal  Aids  n,  265. 

2  See  Lewis,  Topogr.  Diet.,  sub  Longford,  Twigworth,  Wootton. 

3  York  Reg.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.)  92,  93. 

4  York  Reg.  Zouche,  fo.  296. 

5  See  two  interesting  documents  relating  to  the  interference  of  the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  with  the  Carmelites  of  Denbigh,  ibid.  ft.  261  d,  270. 

6  York  Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  1,  61  and  note  2. 
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the  parishioners  of  Churchdown  to  dispose  of  or  meddle 
with  the  trees  and  herbage  of  the  churchyard,  '  seeing 
that  the  administration  therein  belongs  not  to  them,  but 
to  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald,  who  is  the  rector  of  the  same 
place/  At  the  same  time,  to  guard  against  the  wasteful 
destruction  of  young  trees,  which  convents  frequently 
indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit  from  the  sale 
of  wood,  the  prior  was  forbidden  to  uproot  or  fell  trees  in 
growth.  He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  remove  barren 
and  useless  trees,  which  could  better  be  torn  up  than 
allowed  to  cumber  the  ground,  while  he  might  do  what  he 
liked  with  trees  blown  down  by  the  wind.  The  second 
mandate  extended  this  prohibition  to  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  Norton  Superior,  Sandhurst,  Twig  worth,  Huc- 
clecote and  Compton  Abdale.  This  mention  of  mediaeval 
chapels  and  churchyards  at  Twigworth  and  Hucclecote  is 
valuable  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  when  they 
fell  into  disuse.  The  chapel  at  Twigworth  probably  lay 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald's,  while  that 
at  Hucclecote  was  dependent  on  Churchdown.1 

The  church  of  Norton  Superior  was  the  parish  church 
of  the  place,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  at  Lower  Norton,  on  the 
high  road  from  Gloucester  to  Tewkesbury.  A  letter  of 
Archbishop  Giffard,  preserved  in  the  register  of  Arch- 
bishop Greenfield,  shows  that  in  1269-70  there  was  matter 
of  question  between  the  people  of  Lower  Norton  and  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's  touching  the  main- 
tenance of  the  chantry  in  the  chapel.2  and  other  points 
relating  to  it.  Giffard's  decree  (17  March,  1269-70),  con- 
firmed by  Greenfield  on  18  April  1306,  provided  that  the 
prior  and  convent  should  cause  divine  service  to  be  cele- 

1  The  late  Mr.  Charles  Murray- Browne,  vicar  of  Hucclecote,  told  the  present 
writer  that  part  of  the  churchyard  at  Churchdown  is  known  traditionally  as 
the  Hucclecote  churchyard. 

2  I.e.  the  normal  service  at  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  which  was  naturally 
r  egarded  as  a  chantry-chapel  detached  from  the  parish  church. 
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Crated  there  every  Sunday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and 
every  day  in  Christmas,  Easter  and  Whitsun  weeks.  At 
this  date  the  chapel  was  evidently  new,:  on  the  first  occa- 
sion when  it  needed  repair  or  rebuilding,  the  repairs  were 
to  be  assessed  on  the  number  of  yardlands  in  the  township, 
the  prior  and  convent  contributing  at  the  rate  of  two  yard- 
lands.  On  subsequent  occasions,  their  contribution  was  to 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  one  yardland.  The  prior  and 
convent  were  also  to  see  to  the  proper  enclosure  of  the 
chapel-yard,  and  were  to  hold  in  peace  for  ever  the  endow- 
ment of  the  chantry  as  assigned  to  them  by  the  parishion- 
ers for  the  payment  of  a  chaplain,  viz.,  sixteen  acres  of 
arable  land,  and  three  portions  or  parcels  of  meadow 
included  in  the  yard,  the  trees  and  herbage  of  which  were 
also  to  be  theirs.1 

The  meaning  of  this  last  provision  was  somewhat  indefi- 
nite, and  Archbishop  Greenfield  found,  at  a  visitation 
shortly  after  his  confirmation  of  the  decree,  that  the  prior 
had  taken  full  advantage  of  the  spaciousness  of  the  clause, 
and  had  caused  as  many  as  200  trees  to  be  felled  at  various 
times,  disposing  of  them  as  he  pleased,  and  making  no  use 
of  them  for  the  repairs  of  the  chapel  or  of  the  rectory  house 
at  Norton.  While  Greenfield  excused  the  prior,  he  called 
attention  to  a  recent  synodal  constitution  of  his  own  on 
the  general  point,  and  proceeded  to  the  detailed  interpre- 
tation of  the  doubtful  clause.  This  is  on  the  lines  of 
Romeyn's  ordinances  already  summarised.  No  one  should 
presume  to  meddle  with  or  dispose  of  the  trees  without 
consent  of  the  prior  and  convent ;  but  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  to  do  nothing  with  them  without  the  view  and 
consent  of  the  warden  of  the  jurisdiction.  When  the 
chapel  was  in  need  of  repair,  they  were,  under  such  super- 
vision, to  deliver  some  trees  to  the  parishioners  ;  and  they 
might  apply  some  in  moderation  to  the  necessary  repair 
•of  the  rectory-house.    In  no  case  was  the  felling  of  trees 

1  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  i,  fo.  92. 
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to  cause  noteworthy  destruction  ;  and  the  prior  and  con- 
vent were  to  convert  them  to  no  other  uses  without  the 
archbishops'  special  licence.  This  new  decree  was  drawn 
up,  as  Giffard's  had  been,  in  the  form  of  an  indenture  and 
subscribed  by  the  contending  parties.1 

Other  documents  produced  at  the  same  period,  when 
Greenfield  seems  to  have  gone  carefully  into  the  question 
of  his  jurisdiction,  contain  mentions  of  other  chapels.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  is  Archbishop  Murdac's  grant  to 
the  '  chaplain  of  St.  Oswald's  ' — i.e.  the  representative  of 
the  secular  canons,  before  his  foundation  of  the  priory — of 
the  chapels  and  churchyards  which  had  been  made  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Oswald's  since  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Turstin  in  1140,  viz.,  at  Nortuna  (Norton),  Streta  (pre- 
sumably on  Ermine  Street,  near  Hucclecote),  Periton 
(Pirton),  Telbrigg  (probably  an  error  for  Elbrigg,  i.e. 
Elmbridge),  and  Brithelmestana  (Brickhampton) .  These 
had  arisen  during  the  anarchy  in  the  kingdom  and  in  the 
see  of  York,  and  were  clearly  unlicensed  for  service  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  civil  war,  which,  as  the  deed  put  it,  was 
rife  almost  everywhere,2  they  were  allowed  to  continue  for 
the  present.  When  the  war  came  to  an  end,  they  were  to 
cease  or  remain  at  the  archbishop's  disposal.3  What 
happened  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  form  and  contents  of  the 
document  suggest  a  state  of  things  which  may  have  given 
Murdac  a  good  excuse  for  superseding  the  secular  canons 
of  St.  Oswald's  by  canons  regular.  The  curious  direction 
of  the  grant  to  the  '  chaplain  '  of  St.  Oswald's,  and  the 
fact  that  the  archbishop  says  nothing  of  the  collegiate 
nature  of  the  establishment  and  its  canons,  gives  ground 
for  the  conjecture  that,  during  the  stormy  days  when 
Gloucester  and  its  neighbourhood  were  disturbed  by  the 
strife  between  the  Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  the  canons 
had  betaken  themselves  to  separate  manor-houses  or 

1  Ibid.  fo.  93.  2  '  Propter  werram  que  omnia  pene  loca  occupat.' 

3  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  i,  fo.  92. 
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granges  on  the  prebendal  estates,  leaving  only  one  of  their 
number  at  St.  Oswald's,  and  that  thus  the  five  chapels 
named  had  come  into  being.  The  specific  mention  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  founded  since  1140  agrees  well 
with  the  prominence  of  Gloucester  during  the  struggle  in 
1 142,  at  which  date  also  the  archbishopric  was  vacant  and 
licences  for  the  chapels  would  have  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
Thus  Murdac  could  treat  the  college  as  dissolved  and  its 
church  as  a  mere  parish  church  served  by  a  chaplain,  and 
could  see  his  way  to  refounding  it  as  a  house  of  Austin 
canons.  It  is  probable  that  these  short-lived  chapels  came 
to  an  end  with  the  establishment  of  the  priory.  Green- 
field, on  13  June,  1309,  licensed  the  prior  and  convent  to 
celebrate  divine  service  in  their  oratories  and  chapels 
built  in  their  manors  of  Norton,  Parton  and  Tulwell.1 
These,  however,  were  clearly  chapels  attached  to  houses 
on  the  priory  estates,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
earlier  chapels  ;  and  that  at  Norton  was  probably  at 
Priors  Norton,  and  was  certainly  distinct  alike  from  the 
parish  church  at  Norton  and  the  chapel  at  Lower  Norton. 

The  prior  and  convent  also  had  charge  from  an  early 
date  of  a  chapel  in  Kingsholm,  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  they  had  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  49  acres  of  land 
in  Innsworth.  This  grant  was  certainly  made  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  III,  and  may  have  been  as  early  as  the 
period  before  the  conversion  of  the  secular  college  into  a 
priory.  The  land  was  freed  from  tallage  b}^  letters  patent 
of  Henry  III,  1  August,  1266. 2  In  1336,  however,  when 
the  chapel  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  prior  and  convent 
stated  that  Henry  III  had  charged  them  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  chantry  there  for  his  soul  and  those  of  his 

1  Ibid.  1,  fo.  92  d. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1258 — 1266,  p.  622.  Probably  this  is  what  is  alluded  to  in 
Rot.  Hundred.  (Rec.  Comm.)  1,  180  :  *  Idem  prior  tenet  duas  virgatas  terre  de 
dono  predecessorum  domini  regis  ad  habendum  quemdam  canonicum  cotidie 
celebrantem  et  dando  tallagium  sed  dicitur  quod  dominus  rex  Henricus  ultimus 
remisit  illud  tallagium  per  cartam  suam.'  The  land  referred  to  owed  suit  to 
the  manor  of  Barton  :  the  description  4  duae  virgatae  '  is  only  approximate. 
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progenitors,  on  the  understanding  that  he  and  his  heirs 
should  keep  the  chapel  in  repair.  It  was  now  so  far  gone 
in  decay  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  pull  most  of  it 
down  ;  and  the  prior  and  canons  petitioned  for  leave  to 
take  it  down  and  rebuild  it  on  a  smaller  and  more  suitable 
scale  at  their  own  expense.  Consequently,  the  prior  of 
Llanthony  and  two  others  were  ordered  to  survey  it  and 
report  upon  necessary  repairs.1  Nevertheless,  in  May, 
1366,  it  was  in  such  a  bad  state  that  it  threatened  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  On  this  occasion  the  complaint  came  from 
Gilbert  Giffard  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  and  heir  of 
Richard  Daubeneye  ;  and  the  manor  of  Kingsholm  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  by  reason  of  Elizabeth's 
minority.  It  was  pleaded  that  the  prior  and  convent  had 
been  accustomed  to  meet  the  necessary  repairs  time  out 
of  mind,  and  to  find  a  chaplain  to  celebrate  daily  in  the 
chantry,  but  that  the  chantry  had  long  been  withdrawn 
and  the  duty  of  repair  neglected.  Another  commission 
was  appointed2 ;  but  the  prior  and  convent  met  the  com- 
plaint with  a  petition,  acknowledging  their  obligation  to 
maintain  the  chantry,  but  representing  that  the  chapel  had 
long  been  ruinous  and  unsafe,  and,  on  account  of  its  great 
length  and  breadth,  could  not  be  repaired  without  serious 
expense.  On  10  August,  1366,  Edward  III  assented  to 
their  request  for  a  licence  to  build  a  smaller  chapel  out  of 
the  existing  one,  or  to  pull  down  the  old  one  and  build  a 
smaller  one  in  its  place.  The  chantry  was  to  be  main- 
tained by  them  as  of  old.3  Finally,  on  27  August,  1394, 
Richard  II  acceded  to  their  further  petition  that,  as  the 
chapel  was  so  ruinous  that  no  chaplain  dared  celebrate  in 
it,  the  endowment  in  Innsworth  might  be  retained  for  a 
chantry  at  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  St.  Oswald's, 
to  take  the  place  of  Kingsholm  chantry.  The  prior  and 
convent  were  relieved  from  all  obligations  with  regard  to- 


1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls.  1334— 1338,  P-  286. 

2  Ibid.  1364 — 1367,  p.  285.  3  Ibid.  p.  30s. 
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the  chapel,1  which  was  presumably  allowed  to  fall  into 
ruin  altogether.  There  is  no  mention  of  this  chapel  in  the 
documents  at  York,  and  it  was  built  upon  property  which 
was  outside  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  whether  of  the 
archbishop  or  of  the  priory.  Its  connexion  with  St. 
Oswald's  was  purely  a  special  arrangement  between  the 
priory  and  the  Crown. 

Turning  to  the  government  and  management  of  the 
jurisdiction,  we  may  notice  that  the  archbishops  claimed, 
by  letters  of  the  Crown  dated  26  April,  1252,  to  hold  a  fair 
at  Churchdown  on  the  eve,  feast  and  morrow  of  St. 
Bartholomew.2  We  know  little  of  the  internal  history  of 
the  barony  of  Churchdown  and  of  the  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
but  of  their  formal  administration  our  records  are  fairly 
plentiful. 

The  appointment  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  officials 
of  the  jurisdiction  lay  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop, who,  as  we  have  seen,  appointed  the  priors  of  St. 
Oswald's  without  previous  election  by  the  canons.  Many 
such  commissions  occur  in  the  archiepiscopal  registers.  In 
the  earliest  register,  the  rolls  of  Walter  de  Gray  (1215 — 
1255),  the  only  temporal  officer  of  whom  we  hear  is  the 
archbishop's  bailiff,  who  presented  the  manorial  accounts 
in  January,  1250-1  and  April,  1252. 3  This  man,  Richard 
of  Cumpton,  probably  looked  after  the  Churchdown  and 
Oddington  properties  alike  :  in  July,  1253,  the  archbishop 
gave  him  custody  of  the  lands  (at  Swindon)  late  of  Sir 
Simon  Moryn,  until  he  could  get  some  better  preferment.4 
In  Archbishop  Giffard's  register  (1266 — 1279) tne  bailiff  of 
Churchdown  is  mentioned  several  times,  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  also  managed  the  estate  at  Oddington. 5  R.  bailiff 
of  Churchdown,  was  ordered  in  March,  1268-9,  to  give  two 
quarters  of  corn  to  the  Friars  Preachers  of  Gloucester,  and 
another  quarter  of  corn  to  a  poor  woman  in  the  town,6  and 

1  Ibid.  1391 — 1396,  p.  505.  2  Plac.  de  Q.W.  (Rec.  Comm.)  254. 

3  York  Reg.  Gray  (Surtees  Soc.)  264,  267.  4  Ibid.  270. 

5  See,  e.g.  York  Reg.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc.)  121.  6  Ibid.  119. 
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in  June,  1271,  J.  bailiff  of  Churchdown,  had  a  similar 
order  to  give  half  a  quarter  to  a  poor  matron  of  Gloucester, 
and  a  mark  and  two  oaks  for  their  fuel  to  the  Friars 
Minor  and  Friars  Preachers.1  The  spiritual  officer  of  the 
jurisdiction  was  the  dean  or  warden,  whose  office  Arch- 
bishop Gray  seems  to  have  given  to  the  parish  chaplain  of 
St.  Oswald's.2  Among  the  first  recorded  acts  of  William 
Wickwane,  archbishop  1279 — 1285,  is  the  appointment, 
on  1  November,  1279,  °f  Master  John  of  Apperley  as 
official  and  warden  of  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester.3  This  was  followed  on  28  November  by  the 
appointment  of  Nicholas,  sub-prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  as 
penitencer  in  the  same  jurisdiction.4  We  also  hear  in 
1280  of  the  dean  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Gloucester5 ;  and, 
when  Richard  of  Bathampton  became  prior  of  St.  Oswald's 
in  June,  1281,  his  installation  was  committed  to  the  official, 
while  the  mandate  for  the  restitution  of  temporalities  was 
addressed  to  the  bailiff  of  Churchdown.6  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Oswald's  means  that  of 
Churchdown  :  it  may  also  be  suspected  that  the  dean,  i.e. 
the  rural  dean,  of  the  jurisdiction  was  the  same  person  as 
the  official.  In  October,  1281,  when  John,  rector  of 
Lassington,  complained  that  he  was  being  persecuted  by 
the  official  of  Churchdown,7  Wickwane  ordered  the  prior 
of  St.  Oswald's,  with  the  bailiff  of  Churchdown  as  his 
assessor,  to  inquire  into  the  case  and  take  action  accord- 
ingly.8 

On  13  June,  1286,  Archbishop  Romejm  created  Master 
Adam  of  Norwich  his  dean  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Church- 
down-by-Gloucester. 9    The  mandates  of  induction  after 

1  Ibid.  124,  125.  2  Ibid.  205. 

3  York  Reg.  Wickwane  (Surtees  Soc.)  233.  4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid.  The  identity  of  the  dean  with  the  warden  is  clearly  shown  by  a 
reference  to  Gray's  ordinance  for  the  office  of  dean  in  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo. 
431.  6  Ibid.  235. 

7  4  Quod  ofncialis  jurisdiccionis  nostre  de  Chirchedone  cumulatis  injuriis  eum 
afficit  contra  justiciam  multipliciter  et  infestat.' 

8  Ibid.  9  Reg.  Rotneyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  11,  43. 
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the  institution  of  rectors  of  Lassington  and  Witcombe,  in 
November,  1287,  were  directed  to  the  official1  ;  but  the 
mandates  of  June  1289,  already  noticed,  relating  to  trees 
in  the  churchyards  of  the  jurisdiction,  were  made  out  to 
the  dean.2  In  the  same  month  occurs  an  appointment  of 
the  sub-prior  of  St.  Oswald's  as  penitencer,3  and  Thomas, 
the  sub- prior,  became  dean  of  the  jurisdiction  on  31  May, 
1290,  and  was  succeeded  on  21  August  by  Master  John  de 
Possewyk,4  who,  on  6  September,  1293,  was  applied  to  as 
dean  for  information  about  the  subsidy  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  that  deanery.5  The  sub- prior  on  9  February,  1293-4, 
was  again  appointed  dean  '  to  hold  chapters  and  exercise 
spiritual  functions  as  the  law  requires  •  6 ;  and,  on  11 
November,  1295,  we  have  the  appointment  of  Peter  of 
Molington  as  dean.7  It  is  clear  that  these  successive 
deans  exercised  the  offices  of  officials  and  wardens  of  the 
spirituality.  Side  by  side  with  them  is  the  temporal 
officer,  the  bailiff8;  and,  on  30  May,  1290,  William  le 
Fauconer  was  created  bailiff  of  Churchdown,  Norton  and 
Shurdington.9  Presumably  Romeyn  had  another  bailiff 
at  Oddington ;  but  Oddington,  which  was  outside  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  is  included  among  the  manors  of  the 
bailiwick  of  Churchdown  in  a  document  of  16  April,  1286.10 
Archbishop  Newark  (1296 — 1299)  appointed  Roger  Gold- 
stan  bailiff  of  Churchdown  on  24  August,  1297,11  and,  on  14 
October  following,  Humphrey  of  Lavington,  canon  of  St. 
Oswald's,  as  dean  and  penitencer.12 

During  the  quarrel  between  Archbishop  Corbridge 
(1300 — 1304)  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  of  which  more  hereafter,  the  bailiff  is 

1  Ibid.  11,  58.     2  Ibid,  n,  61.     3  Ibid.     4  Ibid,  n,  66.     5  Ibid: H,  73,  74. 

6  Ibid.  11,  76  :  'ad  tenenda  capitula  et  spiritualia  juxta  juris  exigenciam 
exercenda.' 

7  Ibid.  11,82.       8  Ibid,  n,  61.       »  Ibid.  11,  66. 
10  Ibid,  ii,  134  :  ci.ibid.  11,  249.       11  Ibid.  11,  252. 

12  Ibid.  11,  253.  Lavington  was  re-appointed  to  these  offices  on  19  July,  1300 
(York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  217),  and  again  on  27  October,  1304  (York  Reg. 
Sede  Vac.  fo.  79). 
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still  the  temporal,1  and  the  dean  the  spiritual  officer.2 
The  decanus  mentioned  among  the  obedientiaries  of  St. 
Oswald's  excommunicated  by  Bishop  Giff ard  in  1300  is,  no 
doubt,  Lavington,  the  dean  of  the  jurisdiction.  Under 
Archbishop  Greenfield  (1306 — 13 15)  the  title  of  warden  of 
the  jurisdiction  again  appears.  This  time  he  is  a  secular, 
Master  Peter  of  Caldewelle,  rector  of  Broadway.3  On  12 
June,  1309,  he  had  commissions  to  correct  the  comperta  of 
Greenfield's  visitation,  and  to  act  ex  officio  in  the  case  of  the 
grange  or  barn  and  other  buildings  maintained  in  the 
churchyard  of  Sandhurst  by  the  prior  and  convent  of  St. 
Oswald's,  '  contrary  to  the  honesty  of  divine  worship.' 
The  day  after,  Caldewelle  accounted  to  the  archbishop  for 
seven  marks,  the  perquisites  of  the  jurisdiction  for  the 
past  year,  while  Richard  of  Cauz,  the  bailiff,  accounted 
for  70  marks  from  the  issues  of  the  bailiwick.4 

Under  Archbishop  Melton  (1317 — 1340)  the  title  warden 
prevails.  Nicholas  Maker  el,  warden  of  the  jurisdiction, 
had  a  mandate  to  install  a  prior  of  St.  Oswald's  in  April, 
13 21  5;  and  in  June  of  the  same  year  the  warden  was 
ordered  to  induct  the  rector  of  Witcombe.6  Hitherto,  the 
wardenship  or  deanery,  when  not  in  the  hands  of  a  secular 
clerk,  had  been  committed  to  a  canon,  other  than  the 
prior,  of  St.  Oswald's  ;  and  with  it  apparently  went  the 
officiality.  In  June,  1349,  however,  John  of  Cumpton,  the 
new  prior,  was  made  also  warden  of  the  spirituality  of 
Churchdown  by  Archbishop  Zouche  (1342 — 1352) . 7  When 
Cumpton  died  two  months  later,  his  successor,  William 
Heved,  was  given  the  same  office,  adding  to  it,  on  10 

1  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  223  d. 

2  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  1,  fo.  77  {Worcester  Reg.  Giffard  [Worces.  Hist.  Soc] 
192). 

3  He  was  inst.  to  Broadway,  apparently  for  the  second  time,  on  15  March, 
1282-3  {Worcester  Reg.  Giffard,  192). 

4  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  11,  fo.  92  d.       5  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  409. 

6  Ibid.  fo.  410.  Also  (fo.  418)  Nicholas  Makerel,  warden,  had  a  mandate  to 
induct  the  rector  of  Lassington  in  February,  1323-4. 

7  York  Reg.  Zouche,  fo.  296. 
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November,  the  temporal  office  of  receiver  of  the  demesne. 
At  the  same  time,  William  Laurence  of  Fulburne  was 
deputed  as  steward  throughout  the  demesne  and  liberty.1 
Heved's  receivership  extended  to  Oddington,  as  appears 
from  the  appointment  of  auditors  of  his  accounts  in  135 1 
and  1352. 2  The  bailiff  no  longer  appears  as  the  chief 
temporal  official.  Prior  Heved's  appointment  was  re- 
newed by  Archbishop  Thoresby  (1352 — 1373)  in  1365, 
the  year  before  his  death.3  The  wardenship  was  probably 
continued  to  his  successor,  John  of  Wyneyerde,  described 
as  prior  or  custos  of  St.  Oswald's,  in  1366 4  ;  and  the  next 
prior,  Thomas  Duk,  was  made  receiver  of  the  demesne  in 
February,  1366-7. 5 

The  registers  of  Archbishops  Alexander  Neville  (1374 — 
1388),  Arundel  (1388 — 1396),  and  Waldby  (1397 — 1398) 
are  devoid  of  information.  With  Archbishop  Scrope 
(1398 — 1405)  we  come,  on  8  August,  1398,  to  a  new  divi- 
sion of  offices.  Thomas  Duk,  still  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
became  warden  of  the  spirituality  ;  but  a  separate  official 
was  appointed,  Master  William  Milton,  LL.B.  The 
judicial  functions  of  the  official  were  thus  separated, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  from  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  dean  or  warden.  A  layman,  John  Bisseley,  '  don- 
zel,'  received  the  temporal  offices  of  steward  and  receiver, 
and  John  Player,  sub-prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  was  made 
penitencer.6  In  March,  1404-5,  Player,  on  becoming  prior 
of  St.  Oswald's,  received  a  fresh  commission  as  peni- 
tencer ;  and  on  the  same  day  two  persons,  Robert  Home, 
canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  and  John  Wotton,  a  secular  priest, 

1  Ibid. 

2  Ibid.  ff.  297,  298.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  July,  1350,  the  prior  was 
ordered  to  see  to  the  weighing  of  wool  sold  from  the  archbishop's  estates  to 
certain  merchants,  and  to  receive  and  keep  the  money  for  the  archbishop's  use 
(ibid.io.  296  d  bis). 

3  York  Reg.  Thoresby,  fo.  304.        4  Ibid.  fo.  304  d.      '  5  Ibid.  fo.  306  d. 

6  York  Reg.  Scrope,  fo.  106.  Absolution  in  cases  of  park- breach  and  trespass, 
violation  of  nuns,  perjury  in  matrimonial  suits,  disherison,  murder,  mutilation, 
or  spoliation  of  a  man's  substance,  was  reserved  to  the  archbishop. 
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were  appointed  joint  wardens  of  the  jurisdiction.1  This 
was  a  new  departure,  possibly  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  convent  about  this  time.  When  Player,  not 
long  after  the  accession  of  Archbishop  Bowet  (1407 — 1423) , 
was  removed  from  office,  the  next  prior,  John  Shipton,  in 
June,  1408,  was  given  the  title  of  vicar-general  in  spirituals 
within  the  jurisdiction,  to  hear  and  terminate  all  cases 
■  belonging  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ecclesiastical  court, 
whether  ex  officio  or  ad  instanciam  presentis.'2  A  fortnight 
earlier,  on  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  prior,  he  had 
been  preferred  as  warden  of  the  jurisdiction,  with  power 
to  prove  wills  and  receive  rents  spiritual,  etc.,  and  with 
the  authority  of  commissary  general,  sequestrator  or 
official.3  This  and  the  later  grant  placed  him  in  control 
of  all  spiritual  functions,  John  Bysseley  being  continued 
as  steward  and  receiver  from  28  May,  1408. 4 

From  1408  to  1452  there  is  no  trace  of  the  method  of 
administration  pursued  ;  but,  at  the  accession  of  Arch- 
bishop William  Bothe  (1452 — 1464),  the  division  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  temporal  jurisdiction  is  still  noticeable. 
On  1  October,  1454,  John  Hayward  was  created  steward 
or  receiver,5  and  on  12  November  the  custody  of  the 
spirituality  was  delivered  to  Richard  Mile,  prior  of  St. 
Oswald's.6  On  11  November,  1454,  however,  the  prior's 
letters  of  appointment  were  recalled,  and  Master  William 
Thonder,  LL.B.,  was  given  the  offices  of  warden  and 
official.  St  Oswald's  was  specially  excepted  from  his 
authority.7  It  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  such  an  excep- 
tion was  bound  to  lead  to  difficulties,  as  the  rights  of  the 
prior  and  convent  might  be  held  to  extend  to  matters 
which  might,  with  equal  justice,  be  claimed  as  within  the 
warden's  proper  sphere.  This  actually  took  place  ;  for 
on  5  May  following  Thonder's  commission  was  recalled,8 

1  Ibid.  fo.  106  and  d.       2  York  Reg.  Bowet,  i,  fo.  26.       3  Ibid.  fo.  6  d. 

4  Ibid.  fo.  7.       5  York  Reg.  W.  Bothe,  fo.  123  d. 

6  Ibid.  ff.  123  d,  124.       7  Ibid.  fo.  126  and  d.       8  Ibid.  ff.  126  d,  127. 
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and  ten  days  later  a  new  commission  was  issued  to  him, 
with  a  special  clause  exempting  the  prior  and  each  of  the 
canons  '  in  omnibus  et  singulis  causis  tarn  ex  officio  mero, 
mixto,  aut  promoto,  vel  per  modum  correccionis,  seu  ad 
instanciam  partis  vel  parcium,  qualitercumque  contin- 
gentibus,  motis,  vel  movendis.'1  The  reason  is  given  in  a 
document  of  the  same  date.  Thonder,  at  the  instance  of 
the  parishioners  of  Sandhurst,  had  passed  a  definitive 
sentence  upon  the  prior  and  convent,  apparently  ordering 
them  to  find  and  maintain  a  '  werkeday  clerk  '  in  the 
parish  church.  They  had  appealed  against  his  decision, 
and  he  was  now  inhibited  from  hindering  them  in  their 
appeal.  In  the  interval  between  his  recall  and  re-appoint- 
ment, his  place  was  taken  by  the  prior,  who  was  now 
removed  from  the  wardenship.2  The  new  clause  did 
nothing  to  remove  the  difficulty.  On  3  December,  1455, 
notice  was  sent  to  the  prior  and  the  steward  that  Thon- 
der's  commission  had  been  revoked  once  more,  and  they 
were  required  to  communicate  this  to  him  and  inhibit  him 
from  further  exercise  of  his  office.3  Subsequently,  on  11 
March,  1455-6,  the  prior  and  Master  John  Mille,  LL.B., 
possibly  his  relation,  were  appointed  joint  wardens  and 
officials.4  But  the  archbishop  seems  to  have  been  anxious 
to  rule  the  jurisdiction  through  officers  who  were  not  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  St.  Oswald's  ;  for,  some  two 
years  later,  the  hearing  of  a  matrimonial  suit  in  which  two 
parishioners  of  Norton  were  concerned  was  committed  to 
Master  Thomas  Tewksbury.  Once  more  the  commission 
had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  two  wardens,  on  10  March, 
1457-8,  were  allowed  to  proceed  with  the  case.5 

In  June,  1464,  Thomas  Hay  ward  succeeded  his  father 
as  steward.6  The  joint  wardenship  was  continued  under 
Archbishop  George  Neville  (1465 — 1476).  On  3  October, 
1465,  John  Beke,  who  had  been  appointed  prior  in  the 

1  Ibid.  fo.  127.       2  Ibid.  fo.  127  d.       3  Ibid.  ft.  128  d,  129. 
4  Ibidrio.  129.       5  Ibid.  fo.  133.       6  Ibid.  fo.  146. 
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previous  year,  and  Master  John  Mille  had  letters  of  com- 
mission,1 which  were  renewed  as  regarded  Beke  in 
February,  1465-6,  Master  Thomas  Eggecombe  taking 
Mille' s  place.2  After  this  date  notices  of  appointments  to 
offices  cease.  The  priory,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel, 
had  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  in- 
clusion of  the  priors  in  these  later  commissions  was  a  mere 
form,  and  that  the  real  authority  was  exercised  by  the 
secular  associated  with  them.  The  temporal  jurisdiction 
was  also  in  all  probability  affected  by  the  prevalent  custom 
of  putting  out  ecclesiastical  estates  on  lease.  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan,  knight  of  the  king's  body  and  chamberlain  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  grant  of  £20  rent  in  October, 
1476,  out  of  the  manor  and  demesne  of  Churchdown,  for 
the  life  of  Archbishop  Lawrence  Bothe  (1476 — 1480). 3 
The  register  of  Archbishop  Rotherham  (1480 — 1500), 
which  is  not  without  interest  as  regards  the  priory,  throws 
no  light  on  the  management  of  the  jurisdictions  ;  and  we 
are  left  in  ignorance  of  their  administration  until  shortly 
before  the  suppression,  when  we  find  the  prior  acting  as 
receiver  of  the  barony.4 

Among  the  valuable  documents  in  Archbishop  William 
Bothe's  register  may  be  noted  the  manumissions  of  two 
bondmen.  John  Ive  of  Hucclecote  received  enfranchise- 
ment on  17  November,  1457,  on  his  petition  to  be  allowed 
to  go  to  the  university  and  receive  minor  orders,  with 
leave  to  be  promoted  to  holy  orders5 ;  and  on  10  March, 
1461-2,  Richard  Willys,  son  of  Robert  Willys  of  Church- 
down,  was  manumitted  with  all  his  household.6 

The  dates  recorded  in  the  archbishops'  registers  show 
that,  after  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  their 
visits  to  Churchdown  were  few  and  far  between.  Cawood 
castle  and  Bishopthorpe  became  more  and  more  their 

1  York  Reg.  G.  Neville  and  L.  Bothe,  fo.  40  d.  2  Ibid.  fo.  42  d. 

3  Ibid.  fo.  290  d.  4  See  below,  p.  174. 

5  York  Reg.  W.  Bothe,  fo.  130  d.  6  Ibid.  fo.  142. 
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habitual  residences  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  Scrooby  and  South- 
well, on  the  way  between  York  and  London,  were  the  out- 
lying manor-houses  which  they  favoured  most.  The 
earlier  archbishops,  however,  often  visited  Gloucestershire. 
Thus  Archbishop  Gray  was  at  Churchdown  in  September, 
1224,  November,  1225,  and  May  and  June,  1227,  at 
Oddington  in  October,  1227,  at  Churchdown  and  Odding- 
ton in  May  and  June,  1228,  at  Churchdown  in  January  and 
February,  1230-1,  at  Oddington  in  May,  1232,  at  Odding- 
ton and  Churchdown  in  October,  1235,  a^  Churchdown  in 
April,  1236,  January,  1236-7,  March,  1237-8,  and  April, 
1241,  at  Oddington  in  January,  1250-1,  and  September  and 
December,  1254,  and  at  Churchdown  in  March,  1254-5. 1 
His  visits  were  probably  even  more  frequent,  as  the  num- 
ber of  documents  in  his  rolls  is  small  and  his  itinerary  is 
very  imperfect.  Archbishop  Giffard  was  there  seldom, 
and  Archbishop  Wickwane,  though  a  Gloucestershire  man 
by  origin  and  an  active  visitor  of  his  diocese,  seems  never 
to  have  come  there  during  his  tenure  of  the  see.2  In  May, 
1287,  Archbishop  Romeyn  came  from  London  to  Church- 
down, and  was  at  Oddington  on  12  June,  on  his  way 
northwards.  In  May,  1289,  he  was  at  Churchdown  and 
Gloucester.  On  20  May,  1290,  he  was  at  Oddington, 
having  come  from  London,  at  Churchdown  on  24,  at 
Gloucester  on  27,  at  Churchdown  again  on  28  and  29,  at 
Compton  Abdale  on  30,  and  at  Oddington  on  31  May, 
whence  he  travelled  to  Nottinghamshire.  He  came  from 
the  north  to  Churchdown  on  31  October,  1291,  and,  after  a 
visit  to  Bromyard  and  Worcester  from  9  to  11  November, 
returned  to  Churchdown  from  12  to  15,  and  was  at  Comp- 
ton Abdale  on  16  and  17  November,  on  his  way  to  London 
and  the  continent.    In  1293  he  visited  Churchdown  in  the 

1  York  Reg.  Gray  (Surtees  Soc.)  pp.  7,  17,  18,  24,  42,  43,  71,  74,  75,  81,  90, 
120,  122,  151,  226,  248,  264,  273. 

2  In  August,  12  81,  he  ordered  his  bailiff  to  admit  Master  John  of  Dumbleton, 
a  member  of  his  household,  to  the  manor  of  Churchdown,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  archbishop  for  his  habitation,  to  dwell  in  at  his  will 
(York  Reg.  Wickwane  [Surtees  Soc]  235). 
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later  part  of  September,  and  was  at  Oddington  on  5 
October  :  he  returned  from  London  to  Oddington  in  the 
middle  of  December,  was  at  Gloucester  on  19  and  20  Decem- 
ber, apparently  kept  Christmas  at  Churchdown,  and  was 
again  at  Oddington  on  1  January,  1293-4,  going  thence  to 
Nottinghamshire.1  This  was  probably  his  last  visit.  If 
the  registers  of  Archbishop  Greenfield  and  Melton  were 
examined  in  detail  for  this  purpose,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  their  visits  were  nearly  as  frequent,  and  Green- 
field made  a  searching  visitation  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
person  in  June,  1309. 2  Melton's  successor,  Zouche,  was 
the  first  archbishop  who  habitually  left  the  visitation  of 
the  distant  parts  of  his  diocese  to  suffragans  and  commis- 
sioners, a  custom  which,  later  in  the  fourteenth  century , 
became  the  regular  practice. 

As  no  detailed  return  of  the  property  of  the  archbishops 
of  York  is  included  in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus ,  we  have  no 
full  information  with  regard  to  the  management  of  their 
estates  in  Gloucestershire  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We 
know,  however,  that  William  Gylford,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
was  receiver  of  the  barony  of  Churchdown  in  1532,  and 
continued  to  hold  this  position  until  the  suppression  of  the 
priory.3  The  property  of  the  priory  is  summarised  in  the 
Valor  at  its  net  value,  and  may  be  analysed  as  follows  : 

(a)  Spiritualities  consisting  in  tithes  and  oblations  from 
the  following  churches  : 

[Parish]  church  of  St.  Oswald,  net  value  £458 
Chapel  of  Churchdown,  net  value  . .  14  5  8 
'  Chapel  of  Norton,  net  value  .  .  . .  11  12  2 
Chapel  of  Sandhurst,  net  value  . .  7  19  4 
Chapel  of  Compton  Abdale,  net  value  654 
Church  of  Minsterworth,  net  value    . .       7  12  4 


Total,  net  value . .        . .        . .    £52    o  6 

1  York  Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  11,  193,  195,  196,  198,  199,  200,  201. 

2  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  1,  ff.  92,  93. 

3  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII,  v,  388  (no.  822)  ;  x,  30  (no.  86). 
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The  deductions  from  the  gross  assessment  include,  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  first  five  churches,  payments  for  pro- 
curations of  6s.  8d.  to  the  archbishop, ,8s.  8d.  to  the  arch- 
deacon of  York,  and  13s.  4d.  to  the  dean  of  York.  These 
were  strictly  by  way  of  indemnities  for  appropriation. 
Similarly,  the  dean  of  Hereford  had  13s.  4d.  yearly  out  of 
Minsterworth  ;  the  archdeacon  of  Hereford  I2d.  for  pro- 
curations ;  and  the  bishop  6s.  8d.  for  synodal  fees.  The 
vicar  of  Minsterworth  had  an  annual  stipend  of  £10,  and 
an  additional  20s.  as  a  composition  for  four  cart-loads  of 
hay.  Other  deductions  were  12s.  8d.  at  St.  Oswald's* 
and  6s.  8d.  at  Minsterworth,  for  alms  distributed  to  the 
poor,  and  £5  6s.  8d.  for  a  pension  to  St.  Peter's  abbey  out 
of  Churchdown.  There  was  also  4s.  6d.  in  rents  paid  out 
of  land  in  Compton  Abdale. 

(b)  To  the  spiritualities  should  be  added : 

Portion  of  the  tithes  of  North  Cerney  £1  3  4 
Pension  from  the  church  of  Witcombe  13  4 

ditto.  Lassington  8  o 

£2   4  8 

(c)  Temporalities : 

Rents  and  farms  of  the  manor  of  Parton  £10  17  7 
ditto.  Norton    10  14  8^ 


ditto. 

Tulwell     4  15 

10 

Rent  and  farms  in  Aylworth 

1  11 

8 

ditto. 

Cold  Aston 

11 

8 

ditto. 

Naunton1 

19 

4 

ditto. 

Wotton 

19 

0 

ditto. 

Hampen 

..     ....  13 

2 

ditto. 

Slimbridge 

2 

1 

ditto. 

Gloucester 

40 

0 

Total 

£36  5 

oi 

1  It  is  not  clear  when  the  priory  acquired  its  small  property  in  Naunton, 
Aylworth  and  Cold  Aston  in  Bradley  and  Slaughter  hundreds.  In  Nomina 
Villarum  {Feudal  Aids,  n,  274),  the  priors  of  St.  Oswald's  and  Little  Malvern 
were  joint  lords  of  Naunton. 
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Out  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  temporalities  came  various 
rents,  viz.,  to  the  archbishop  £1  us.  5d.  for  land  in  Parton 
(13s.  5d.  in  Gretwodfeld,  and  18s.  in  Leymore)  and  7§d. 
for  land  in  Norton  ;  to  other  owners  in  Parton  6s.  8d.  ;  to 
the  abbot  of  Gloucester  is.  4d.  and  to  the  almoner  of  the 
abbey  is.  4d.  in  Tulwell ;  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Ormond 
4s.  8d.  in  Cold  Aston  ;  to  the  warden  of  the  chantry  of 
St.  Mary  at  Lower  Slaughter  8s.  8d.  in  Naunton  ;  to  the 
abbot  of  Winchcombe  15s.  6d.  and  to  the  prior  of  Llan- 
thony  20s.  in  Hampen  ;  to  other  owners  in  Hampen 
8s.  od.  ;  and  to  various  chief  lords  of  fees  in  Gloucester 
£y  13s.  4d.  From  Tulwell  8s.  4d.  and  from  Wotton  4s.  od. 
were  paid  to  the  hundred  of  King's  Barton  ;  from  Cold 
Aston  8s.  4d.  to  the  hundred  of  Slaughter. 

The  wages  of  the  lay  officers  of  the  priory  are  included  in 
the  deductions.  Robert  Cole,  the  steward,  had  £3  6s.  8d.  ; 
William  Hooke,  the  under-steward,  and  Nicholas  Arnold, 
the  steward  of  Parton,  20s.  od.  each ;  Hugh  Fuller,  the 
auditor,  40s.  od.  ;  John  Adeane,  the  bailiff  and  collector, 
£1  6s.  8d.  ;  Robert  Morwyn,  the  collector  of  rents  in 
Gloucester,  £1  13s.  4d.  ;  and  a  bailiff  at  Parton  5s.  od. 

The  gross  total  of  receipts  amounted  on  these  calcula- 
tions to  £140  8s.  nd.,  and  the  net  total  after  deductions 
to  £90  10s.  2|d.1 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  these  details  apply  merely  to 
the  property  of  the  priory,  and  that  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  did  not  affect  the  archbishops'  temporal  pro- 
perty. The  spiritual  jurisdiction,  however,  was  naturally 
affected  by  the  transference  of  the  churches,  hitherto 
appropriated  to  St.  Oswald's,  into  the  king's  hands  ;  and, 
although  they  were  still  nominally  in  the  diocese  of  York, 
the  archbishop,  with  the  patronage  of  St.  Oswald's  no 
longer  in  his  ownership,  seems  tacitly  to  have  renounced 
his  claim  to  authority  over  them.  At  any  rate,  they  were 
included  without  dispute  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  when 

1  Valor  Eccl.  (Record  Comm.),  n,  487. 
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it  was  founded  in  1541.  Meanwhile,  John  Jenyns  of  the 
king's  household,  who,  in  September,  1537  had  obtained  a 
lease  of  the  manor  of  Parton,1  received, in  1540,  a  grant  in 
fee  of  the  site  of  the  priory  and  churchyard,  with  all  the 
property  formerly  belonging  to  the  priory  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Oswald,  and  in  the  parishes  of  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
Michael,  St.  Aldate,  St.  Ewen,  St.  Mary  '  of  All  Saints/ 
St.  Mary  de  Grace,  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Nicholas,  together 
with  a  meadow  in  Sandhurst  Mead,  and  a  large  meadow 
called  Meneham  Meadow  near  the  priory.2  Among  the 
grants  made  to  Bishop  Wakeman  in  right  of  the  see  of 
Gloucester  on  30  August,  1541,  was  the  manor  of  Long- 
ford.3 The  greater  part  of  the  spiritualities,  including  the 
rectorial  tithes  of  St.  Oswald's,  Churchdown,  Hucclecote, 
Compton  Abdale  and  Norton,  tithes  in  Twigworth  and 
Longford,  the  demesne  tithes  of  the  archbishop  (i.e.  the 
portion  of  St.  Oswald's)  in  North  Cerney,  the  pensions 
from  Witcombe  and  Lassington,  and  a  great  messuage  in 
Segreslane  in  Wotton,  passed  in  November,  1542,  to 
Edmund  Thame  and  Katherine  his  wife.4  The  rest,  viz. 
the  rectorial  tithes  of  Sandhurst  and  Minsterworth, 
formed  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  see  of  Bristol,  granted 
to  Bishop  Busshe  in  June,  1542. 5  Grants  of  the  property 
in  Hampen  and  in  Slaughter  hundred  to  various  owners 
appear  in  1542  and  1543  6,  and  in  August,  1544,  John 
Broxolme  of  London  obtained  a  grant  of  the  priory  manor 
in  Norton,  with  various  rents  and  the  chapel  of  St.  John, 
and  Thomas  Bell  of  Gloucester  had  a  grant  of  Prior's 
Coppice  in  Norton.7 

Thus  the  lands  and  churches  of  St.  Oswald's  parted 
company.  The  last  act  in  the  old  order  of  things  was 
consummated  by  Archbishop  Holgate,  who,  on  6  Febru- 

1  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII,  xm  (i),  582  (1520).       2  Ibid,  xv,  292  (612,  no.  5). 
3  Ibid,  xvi,  575!  (1226,  no.  4).       4  Ibid,  xvn,  640  ('115 4,  no.  60). 

5  Ibid.  257  (443,  no.  19). 

6  Ibid.  631,  642  (1154,  nos.  3,  86)  ;  xvm,  53  (107,  no.  8). 

7  Ibid,  xix  (ii),  76  (166,  no.  40). 
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ary,  1544-5,  made  a  general  exchange  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  see  of  York  with  the  Crown  for  other  property, 
largely  consisting  of  advowsons  of  churches  previously 
appropriated  to  monasteries.  Among  the  property  thus 
sold  appears  the  barony  of  Churchdown,  with  the  lord- 
ships and  manors  of  Churchdown,  Hucclecote,  Norton, 
Shurdington,  Witcombe,  North  Cerney,  Compton  Abdale 
and  Oddington.1  With  the  subsequent  history  of  these 
places  we  are  not  concerned.  Their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  see  of  York,  which  had  lasted  for  some  five  cen- 
turies, now  came  to  an  end  and  was  never  revived. 

II. 

The  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of  the  free  chapel 
of  St.  Oswald,  as  well  as  those  events  in  its  history  which 
connected  it  and  its  property  closely  with  the  archiepis- 
copal  estates  in  Gloucestershire,  have  already  been  related. 
Upon  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  free  chapel,  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  diocesan,  are  founded  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  its  annals.  It  is  certainly 
doubtful  whether  this  exemption  was  contemplated  at  its 
foundation  ;  but,  after  the  death  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians and  the  absorption  of  her  estates  in  those  of  her 
brother  Edward  the  Elder,  the  chapel  became  directly 
dependent  upon  the  Crown.  If  its  liberty,  in  those  un- 
settled days,  was  imperfectly  defined,  it  is  probable  at  any 
rate  that,  during  the  period  of  ecclesiastical  consolidation 
which  followed,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  many  churches  of  canons  and  free  chapels  in 
Mercia  was  popularly  attributed,  its  exempt  status  was 
taken  for  granted.  Close  to  the  aula  regia  of  Kingsholm, 
endowed  and  enriched  by  the  bounty  of  kings  and  princes, 
and  famous  for  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  its 
patron  saint,  it  was  the  most  important  church  of  Glouces- 

1  Ibid,  xx  (i),  214  (465,  no.  39).  The  letters  patent  confirming  the  exchange 
bear  date  14  March,  1544-5. 
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ter, '  most  ardently  extolled  and  most  watchfully  cherished 
by  the  dwellers  there,  as  the  mother  and  mistress  of  their 
city.'1  It  was  not  until  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  with 
the  help  of  Ealdred,  received  new  life,  just  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  the  revival  of  Benedictinism  in 
England,  that  the  importance  of  St.  Oswald's  declined.2 
Its  appropriation  to  the  archbishops  of  York  in  1095  con- 
demned it,  throughout,  its  history,  to  isolation  from  its 
natural  surroundings  and  to  a  somewhat  insignificant 
place  among  the  religious  foundations  of  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Norman  archbishops,  whose 
sympathies  leaned  to  secular  foundations,  showed  some 
interest  in  the  church.  Thomas  II.  is  said  by  Reginald  of 
Durham  to  have  translated  the  saint's  remains  from  their 
coffin  to  a  shrine.3  William  of  Malmesbury,  however, 
gives  another  version  which  appears  to  represent  Thomas 
as  a  fitting  namesake  of  the  doubting  apostle.  He  had 
the  shrine  broken  open  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  bones, 
and,  having  satisfied  his  curiosity,  forthwith  contracted 
the  fatal  illness  of  which  he  died  shortly  after  in  February, 
1 1 13- 14. 4  It  was  his  successor  Turstin,  who,  according 
to  William,  renewed  the  shrine  and  enlarged  the  church, 
when  the  bodies  of  Aethelred  and  Aethelflaed  were  found 
in  the  south  ftortictis.5  Whether  portions  in  this  passage 
means  an  aisle  or  a  porch  is  not  certain.  The  phrase  in 
dilatanda  ecclesia  implies  the  widening  of  the  church  by 

1  Reginald  of  Durham,  Vita  S.  Oswaldi,  c.xliv,  ap.  Symeon  of  Durham  (Rolls 
ser.)  1,  369  :  '  ab  indigenis  magnificabatur  vehementius  et  diligebatur  attentius 
quasi  civitatis  suae  mater  et  domina.' 

2  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regum  (Rolls  ser.)  i,  136,  says  wrongly  that 
Aethelflaed  was  buried  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  which  she  and  her  hus- 
band had  built,  and  to  which  she  had  translated  the  bones  of  St.  Oswald  from 
Bardney.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  sed,  illo  [sc.  monasterio]  tempore  Danorum 
destructo,  aliud,  quod  nunc  in  eadem  civitate  praecipuum  habetur,  Aldredus 
archiepiscopus  Eboracensis  instauravit.'  This  confusion  between  the  two 
houses  is  rectified  in  Gesta  Pontificum,  where  he  distinguishes  clearly  between 
them  and  shows  that  it  was  in  St.  Oswald's  that  Aethelred  and  Aethelflaed 
were  buried. 

3  Reg.  of  Durham,  ut  sup. 

4  Will,  of  Malmes.  Gest.  Pont.  (Rolls  ser.)  263  n.       5  Ibid.  293. 
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the  addition  of  aisles  or  the  enlargement  of  existing  aisles.. 
The  twelfth-century  portion  of  the  north  arcade  which 
remains  is  more  likely  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of 
Turstin's  pontificate  (1119 — -1140)  than  to  a  previous 
period  ;  but  the  absence  of  evidence  on  the  south  side 
makes  it  doubtful  whether  the  portions  may  not  have  been 
an  earlier  aisle  or  founders'  chapel. 

The  secular  canons  also  were  favoured  by  Samson, 
bishop  of  Worcester  1096 — 1112,  with  whom  the  grant  to 
St.  Oswald's  of  the  schools  of  the  whole  of  Gloucester 
seems  to  have  originated.  This  grant,  confirmed  by 
Henry  I.,1  was  doubtless  influenced  by  Samson's  dislike 
for  monks,  which  was  also  shown  in  his  withdrawal  of 
monks  from  Westbury-on-Trym  and  substitution  of  secu- 
lars for  them.2  If,  on  the  other  hand,  education  in 
Gloucester  was  thus  prevented  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  St.  Peter's  abbey,  it  was  a  curious  alternative  to  hand  it 
over  to  a  body  of  canons  under  the  control  of  another  pre- 
late.3 The  right  of  St.  Oswald's  to  the  schools  was 
contested  at  a  later  date  ;  and  it  is  certainly  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  said  to  have  passed  from  the  seculars  to 
the  regular  canons  introduced  by  Archbishop  Murdacr 
himself  a  monk,  who  achieved  here  an  object  in  which  he 
failed  at  Beverley.4  We  have  already  commented  upon 
this  transformation.  The  foundation  of  the  priory  in  1152 
or  1153  was  justified  by  the  troubled  condition  of  the 
times,  during  which  it  would  appear  that  the  canons  were 
dispersed  and  were  living  on  their  small  prebendal  estates.5 
The  church  in  consequence  was  insufficiently  served,  and 

1  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1385 — 1389,  p.  525  (confirmation  by  Richard  II,  17  Nov.r 
1388). 

2  See  Thomas,  Account  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester,  104,  105.  Samson  was  a 
brother  of  Archbishop  Thomas  of  Bayeux. 

3  Samson,  as  reported  by  Eadmer  (Thomas,  op.  ext.  app.  6),  strongly  supported 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm  in  their  claims  to  a  profession  of  obedience  from  the 
archbishops  of  York. 

4  John  of  Hexham  §  25,  ap.  Sym.  of  Durham  (Rolls  ser.)  11,  328. 

5  See  p.  98  above. 
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the  conversion  of  the  prebends  into  a  common  stock  under 
monastic  rule  was  the  best  way  of  re-peopling  the  house 
and  reviving  its  original  purpose. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  early  priors  of  St.  Oswald's  : 
from  the  beginning  they  were  appointed  directly  by  the 
archbishops,  without  election  by  the  convent.  Murdac's 
choice  fell  upon  Humphrey,  liteyatus  et  religiosus,  a  canon 
of  Llanthony,1  the  monastery  of  Austin  canons  which  had 
been  founded  by  Miles,  earl  of  Hereford,  in  1136,  on  the 
neighbouring  site  in  the  Hyde,  to  the  west  of  Gloucester. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round  has  identified  Halo,  prior  Sancti 
Osqualdi,  who  witnessed  a  charter  in  1131,  and  Anketil, 
prior  de  Sancto  Oswaldo,  who  witnessed  another  between 
1154  and  1159,  as  priors  of  the  house.2  The  first  is  obviously 
impossible,  unless  the  head  of  the  secular  foundation  bore 
the  title  of  prior,  which  we  have  no  grounds  for  assuming  ; 
and  it  is  far  more  likely  that  both  were  priors  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Nostell  in  Yorkshire,  the  priory  of  St.  Oswald  par 
excellence,  which  needed  no  local  qualification.  As  the 
list  of  priors  of  Nostell  is  a  blank  between  1132  and  1206, 3 
there  is  room  there  for  Anketil,  and  Ives,  mentioned  in 
1 13 2,  may  have  succeeded  Halo  in  that  year.  In  any  case,, 
the  fact  that  the  St.  Oswald's  in  question  is  not  localised 
as  Gloucestriae  or  de  Gloucestria  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
Nostell  as  against  Gloucester  ;  and  we  have  the  name  of 
no  prior  between  1153  and  some  thirty  years  later. 

The  quarrel  between  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  Roger,  archbishop  of  York,  over  the  question  of 
primacy  involved  the  prior  and  convent.  Richard,  con- 
secrated in  1174,  summoned  the  canons  of  St.  Oswald's, 
with  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  to  his  provincial 
visitation,  and  was  met  with  refusal.  The  canons  appealed 

1  John  of  Hexham,  ut  sup. 

2  Cal.  of  Documents,  France,  377,  508,  and  see  index.  Anketil  is  accepted  in 
V.C.H.  Glouc.  11,  87,  but  without  further  reason  :  the  identification  of  Halo  is 
not  noticed. 

3  V.C.H.  Yorks,  111,  238. 
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to  the  pope  against  his  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
the  case  was  heard  at  the  council  of  Westminster,  18  May, 
1175.  In  the  following  November  the  archbishops  came 
to  an  agreement  at  Winchester,  when  Richard  surrendered 
his  claim  to  St.  Oswald's,  recognising  it  as  free  from  all 
jurisdiction  and  as  a  chapel  of  the  royal  demesne,  and 
removed  his  ban  from  its  inmates.1  The  parishioners  of 
St.  Oswald's  and  Sandhurst,  with  others,  seem  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  dispute  to  withhold  their  tithes 
and  deny  rights  of  common  to  the  prior  and  convent.  To 
this  period,  at  any  rate,  may  be  referred  the  precepts 
issued  by  Henry  II.  to  the  sheriff  and  other  county  officials, 
and  witnessed  by  Richard,  bishop  of  Winchester  (1174— 
1 188)  and  Rotrou,  archbishop  of  Rouen  (1165 — 1183), 
requiring  due  payment  of  tithes  and  all  rights  and  dues 
from  the  parishioners  of  Sandhurst,  all  clerks  and  laymen 
within  the  parish  of  St.  Oswald's,  and  all  debtors  of  the 
prior,  to  his  chaplaincy  of  St.  Oswald's  and  to  the  prior 
and  his  ministers.  The  first  of  these  precepts  refers  to  a 
dispute  between  the  archbishop  of  York  and  the  bishop  of 
Worcester.  There  are  no  further  details  of  this,  but,  as 
the  date  of  the  document  is  limited  to  1174 — 1183,  and  as 
the  see  of  York  was  vacant  after  November,  1181,  the 
bishop  in  question  is  more  likely  to  be  Roger  of  Gloucester, 
who  died  in  1179,  than  his  successor  Baldwin.  The  dis- 
pute, therefore,  probably  arose  apart  from  the  main  con- 
tention between  Canterbury  and  York,  the  bishop  striving 
to  enforce  his  diocesan  claims.  On  this  occasion  a  charter 
between  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  church  of  St. 
Oswald's,  by  which  an  earlier  controversy  between  them 
had  been  settled,  was  cited  as  evidence  on  behalf  of  the 
priory.2 

1  Benedict  of  Peterborough  (Rolls  ser.)  i,  90, 105  :  see  also  Roger  of  Hoveden 
{ibid.)  n,  77,  86  ;  Walter  of  Coventry  (ibid.)  1,  244,  254. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls,  1385 — 1389,  pp.  525,  526.  The  text  of  the  first  precept  is 
also  given  in  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  435  d.  , 
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Somewhere  between  1179  and  1191  Ralph  occurs  as 
prior  of  St.  Oswald's.1  This  approximate  date  is  fixed  by 
the  occurrence  of  the  names  of  Thomas,  abbot  of  St. 
Peter's  (i.e.  Thomas  Carbonel,  1179 — 1205)  and  William 
Fitz  Stephen,  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  in  the  document.2  A 
bull  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  (1198 — 1216)  granted  in  answer 
to  a  petition  from  the  canons,  took  their  church  into  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See  and  confirmed  them  in  all  their 
possessions,  requiring  them  to  observe  their  rule  without 
breach.3  The  exact  date  of  this  document  is  unknown, 
and  the  name  of  the  prior  is  not  given.  In  12 18  or  a  little 
earlier,  the  prior  was  Richard  Gray,  canon  of  Oseney,4 
who  may  have  resigned  in  1218,  as  William  is  said  in  one 
place  to  have  been  prior  at  the  time  when  the  exchange  of 
property  between  St.  Oswald's  and  St.  Peter's,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extension  of  the  abbey  precincts,  took  place.5 
It  is  certain  that  Gray  returned  to  his  own  monastery  of 
Oseney,  as  he  was  prior  of  that  house  when  he  was  elected 
abbot  in  1221.6  In  1222,  at  all  events,  when  the  final 
settlement  of  the  outstanding  disputes  between  the  abbey 
and  the  priory  was  achieved,  William  was  prior. 

There  is  no  means  of  deciding  whether  this  William  is 
identical  with  the  William  whose  name  occurs  in  two  docu- 
ments of  1 230- 1.  There  is  a  confirmation  by  Archbishop 
Gray,  on  13  February  in  that  year,  of  the  grant  of  a  corrody 
by  W.  the  prior  and  his  convent  to  Juliana,  the  anchoress 
of  Sandhurst.  This  grant  consisted  of  an  allowance  for  her 
lifetime  equivalent  to  that  of  one  canon  of  the  house,  with 
a  weekly  allowance  of  seven  loaves  and  three  measures 
of  beer  of  the  quality  supplied  to  the  household  servants.7 
Again,  on  19  March,  the  prior  and  convent,  with  the  arch- 

1  Not  in  Medland's  list,  op.  cit.  128. 

2  See  p.  108  above,  note  3. 

3  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  225.    See  note  r,  p.  106  above. 

4  Hist,  et  Cart.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  (Rolls  ser.)  1,  83.    Gray  is  not  in  Medland's  list. 

5  Ibid.  1,  25.    But  1,  83,  seems  to  indicate  that  Gray  was  still  prior. 

6  Pat.  Rolls  1216-1225,  p.  301, 

7  York  Reg.  Gray  (Surtees  Soc.)  43. 
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bishop's  assent,  quit-claimed  all  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions in  Culkerton  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Kingswood 
ior  ^ioo.1  In  spite  of  the  large  sum  thus  acquired,  the 
priory  in  1231  was  heavily  in  debt  to  the  Jews,  and,  on 
account  of  this,  Archbishop  Gray  exiled  William  and  some 
of  his  canons  from  the  house.  The  canons,  whether  with 
or  without  William,  were  restored  about  Michaelmas, 
1232. 2  The  expenses  of  the  house  were  doubtless  aggra- 
vated by  repairs  and  additions  to  the  church  ;  for,  in 
1233-4  Henry  III  gave  the  prior  twenty  oaks  from  the 
forest  of  Dean  ad  operacionem  ecclesie  sue,  and  a  further 
gift  of  eight  oaks  occurs  in  1240. 3  This  gives  a  probable 
date  for  the  westward  extension  of  the  nave4  ;  but,  while 
we  may  suspect  that  the  eastern  arm  of  the  church  was 
also  enlarged  at  the  same  time,  this  cannot  be  stated 
positively. 

On  9  June,  1241,  Archbishop  Gray  consecrated  Nicholas 
of  Farnham,  the  bishop-elect  of  Durham,  in  St.  Oswald's.5 
In  the  following  year  Walter  Cantilupe,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, held  an  ordination  there,6  apparently  with  leave  or 
a  commission  from  the  archbishop,  as  such  an  action  on  his 
own  responsibility,  or  merely  with  the  consent  of  the  prior 
and  convent,  would  have  been  an  infringement  of  Gray's 
jurisdiction.  Gray  held  more  than  one  visitation  of  the 
monastery ;  and  his  injunctions  after  a  visitation  on  28 
December,  1250,  are  preserved  in  the  register  of  Arch- 
bishop Giffard.7  These,  the  first  of  an  interesting  series, 
may  be  summarised,  as  such  documents  were  not  merely 

1  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Report  v,  app.  p.  335.  We  have  no  other  information 
regarding  these  lands. 

2  Ann.  de  Theokesberia,  ap.  Ann.  Monast.  (Rolls  ser.)  1,  78,  87. 

3  Close  Rolls  1227-1231,  P-  363  ;  1237-1242,  p.  191. 

4  Medland  assumed  that  this  extension  was  taken  in  hand  soon  after  n 53, 
but  the  character  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  refute  this  idea. 

5  Ann.  deTheokes.  ut  sup.  1,  118.  Gray  also  had  consecrated  Richard  Marsh, 
bishop  of  Durham,  in  St.  Oswalds,  2  July,  1217  (Stubbs,  Reg.  Sac.  Anglic.  55). 

6  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard  (Worces.  Hist.  Soc.)  532  n. 

7  York  Reg.  Giffard  (Surtees  Soc),  203 — 206. 
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formal,  though  their  language  was  founded  upon  common 
forms,  but  were  designed  to  correct  special  faults  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  visitation?1 

(1)  The  prior  is  ordered  to  do  the  more  important  business  of 
the  house,  i.e.  the  administration  of  financial  matters,  with  the 
advice  of  the  archbishop  or  his  deputies,  and  of  the  more  and 
sounder  part  of  the  canons. 

(2)  The  prior,  unless  prevented  by  sickness  or  other  just  cause, 
is  to  eat  in  the  frater  and  sleep  in  the  dorter  with  the  canons.  If 
he  is  obliged  to  eat  or  sleep  elsewhere,  he  must  have  an  honest 
canon  with  him,  and  must  not  entertain  guests  beyond  the  canoni- 
cal hours. 

(3)  Unless  with  reasonable  cause,  he  must  be  constant  in  his 
attendance  at  chapter  and  collation, 2  and  in  his  administration  of 
discipline. 

(4)  He  is  to  correct  the  transgressions  of  his  brethren  in 
chapter  with  the  advice  of  the  elder  canons,  lovingly  and  without 
hatred  or  rancour. 

(5)  When  any  meeting  is  held,  he  must  behave  affably  to  his 
brethren,  not  reviling  them  before  secular  folk,  or  giving  them 
heavy  penalties  without  the  assent  of  the  convent. 

(6)  No  canon  or  lay-brother  may  be  admitted  without  previous 
assent  from  the  archbishop.  Such  person  must  make  his  pro- 
fession to  the  archbishop,  while  the  prior  is  to  receive  his  obedience. 

(7)  The  cellarer,  under  the  prior,  is  to  manage  all  external 
business  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  brethren  and  the  external 
officers,  answering  for  them  to  the  bursars  elected  in  common. 

(8)  The  bursars  and  other  obedientiaries  are  to  present  their 
accounts  at  stated  periods,  at  least  twice  a  year,  before  the  prior 
.and  the  sounder  part  of  the  chapter. 

(9)  The  under-cellarer  is  to  sleep  in  the  dorter,  when  his 
business  is  done,  taking  the  keys  of  the  cellar  with  him. 

(10)  Three  or  four  guardians,  elected  in  common,  are  to  keep 
the  convent  seal.  When  letters  are  sealed,  the  prior  and  the  more 
and  sounder  part  of  the  convent  must  be  present. 

(11)  No  alienation  or  exchange  of  property  may  be  made,  or 
deeds  affecting  it  drawn  up,  without  the  archbishop's  special 
licence.    If  this  is  not  obtained,  the  act  is  null  and  void. 

1  See  the  present  writer's  introductions  to  Visitations  of  Religious  Houses  dio. 
Lincoln  (Lincoln  Record  Soc.)  1,  11. 

2  I.e.  the  evening  reading  in  the  chapter  house. 
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(12)  Gifts  and  bequests  to  the  sacristy  or  any  other  office  of 
the  house  may  not  be  withdrawn  or  converted  to  other  uses. 

(13)  The  lay-brethren  are  to  be  subordinate  to  the  canons, 
within  and  without  the  house,  exercising  no  dominion  over  them. 

(14)  Lay- brethren  are  to  wear  woollen  habits  similar  in  colour 
to  those  of  the  canons,  with  the  exception  of  cloaks.  Such  habits 
are  to  be  given  out  by  the  revestiarius,  i.e.  the  chamberlain. 

(15)  A  special  pxace  is  to  be  assigned  for  the  meals  of  the  lay- 
brethren.  They  are  to  rise  for  matins  with  the  canons  and  stay 
for  the  office  as  the  rule  requires. 

(16)  Lay-brothers  staying  in  the  granges  may  not  eat  flesh- 
meat,  save  in  the  presence  of  the  prior  or  a  canon. 

(17)  Private  meals  in  rooms  are  forbidden.  As  there  is  one 
dorter,  so  there  should  be  one  f rater. 

(18)  Canons  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  house  in  order  to  make 
hay  or  do  other  rural  work. 

(19)  No  one  may  have  private  property.  If  goods  are  entrusted 
on  deposit  to  anyone,  it  must  be  with  the  prior's  leave. 

(20)  Secular  persons  must  be  carefully  precluded  from  passing 
through  the  cloister.  The  doors  of  church  and  cloister  must  be 
diligently  warded  by  the  custodes  ordinis,  so  that  no  one  may  be 
able  to  ramble  in  or  out  at  unsuitable  hours,  and  so  give  food  for 
scandal. 

(21)  The  infirm  are  to  be  honestly  treated  and  maintained  out 
of  the  goods  of  the  house,  as  its  resources  and  necessity  admit. 

(22)  The  sale  of  corrodies,  assignation  of  pensions,  or  the  free 
grant  of  the  same,  whether  in  permanence  or  for  a  term,  without 
the  archbishop's  assent,  are  strictly  prohibited. 

(23)  Women  may  not  pass  the  night  in  granges  where  brethren 
are  staying.  Women,  if  necessary,  may  work  in  such  places,  but 
only  such  as  cannot  give  rise  to  suspicion. 

(24)  The  deanery,  i.e.  the  deanery  of  the  spirituality,  is  to  be 
committed  by  the  archbishop  to  the  parish  chaplain  of  the  canons 
or  to  another,  as  the  archbishop  shall  dispose.  If  to  another,  he  is 
to  have  the  entire  allowance  of  a  canon  as  his  corrody. 

(25)  For  the  repression  of  superfluous  drinking-parties  and 
unhonest  meals,  the  prior  and  canons  are  forbidden  to  brew  in 
their  granges.  When  they  go  there  for  the  profit  of  the  house,  they 
are  to  take  all  necessaries  with  them  from  the  priory.  They  must 
not  stay  in  granges  in  the  vale  of  Gloucester  for  more  than  a  night 
together  ;  and  only  the  urgent  necessity  or  manifest  profit  of  the 
house  can  excuse  a  longer  stay  at  Compton  Abdale  or  Eston. 1 

1  Eston  probably  =  Cold  Aston.  The  property  of  the  prior  there  has  been 
noted  already,  p.  125  above. 
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(26)  When  the  prior  goes  out  on  business,  he  is  to  take  with 
him  a  canon  of  ripe  age  and  a  single  squire.  He  is  to  take  great 
care  that  his  house  is  not  burthened  with  useless  retainers,  or  by 
visits  from  the  relations  of  himself  and  the  canons  ;  and  he  must 
henceforward  keep  it  free  from  debts. 

(27)  The  injunctions  are  to  be  read  at  the  beginning  of  every 
month  in  chapter.  If  the  prior  or  an  obedientiary  be  convicted 
of  neglecting  them,  he  is  to  forfeit  his  office  ;  while  a  heavy  penalty; 
at  the  disposal  of  the  archbishop  or  his  deputy,  will  be  inflicted  for 
disobedience  upon  a  simple  canon. 

From  these  injunctions  it  is  clear  that  the  archbishop 
had  found  much  that  was  unsatisfactory  ;  and  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  strictness  with  which  he  intended  them  to  be  ob- 
served that,  in  the  course  of  125 1,  he  deposed  the  prior 
and  sequestrated  the  benefices  belonging  to  the  convent 
for  dilapidations.  The  sub-prior,  whose  name  seems  to 
have  been  William,  was  appointed  prior,  and  the  bene- 
fices were  restored.1  Apparently,  the  '  works  '  of  the  con- 
vent, implying  repairs  and  rebuilding,  were  vigorously 
taken  in  hand  by  him,  as  in  July,  1256,  the  prior  and  con- 
vent were  sending  out  proctors  to  preach  and  make 
collections  on  their  behalf.2  It  is  possible  also  that  during 
this  period  the  financial  affairs  of  the  monastery  became 
more  satisfactory.  In  1281,  Archbishop  Wickwane  licens- 
ed the  prior  and  convent  to  admit  two  clerks  to  their 
community,3  which  shows  at  least  that  he  was  ready  to 
believe  that  the  monastery  had  the  means  to  support  them. 
For  some  thirty  years,  in  fact,  after  1251,  the  priory  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  quiet  and  prosperity.  Godfrey  Giffard, 
who  became  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1268,  was  on  good 
terms  with  his  brother  Walter,  the  archbishop  of  York  ; 
and  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1279,  St.  Oswald's 
suffered  nothing  from  attempted  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Canterbury  or  Worcester.  The  prior  was  appointed  one 
of  the  collectors  of  tithes  for  the  Holy  Land  in  the  diocese 

1  Ann.  de  Theokes.  ut  sup.  i,  146. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1247- 1258,  p.  490  (Protection  for  five  years). 
*  York  Reg.  Wickwane  (Surtees  Soc.)  233. 
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of  Worcester  in  1275, 1  and  the  prior  and  precentor,  to-^ 
gether  with  the  abbot  of  Evesham,  another  exempt  house,, 
appear  as  judges  appointed  by  the  bishop  in  1279  *0  hear 
an  appeal  touching  the  augmentation  of  the  vicarage  of 
Walsall.2 

In  1280,  however,  acute  strife  broke  out  between- 
William  Wickwane,  the  newly  consecrated  archbishop  of 
York,  and  John  Peckham,  who  had  become  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  1279.  The  old  question 
of  the  primacy  was  discussed  with  renewed  vigour  by  two- 
prelates,  neither  of  whom  saw  any  virtue  in  yielding  to  an 
opponent.  Peckham,  disregarding  the  rights  of  his  adver- 
sary, summoned  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's  to  his  visitation. 
The  prior  did  not  appear  and  was  excommunicated.  In 
June,  1280,  Bishop  Giffard  published  the  archbishop's 
sentence  of  excommunication  in  his  diocese,  and,  later  in 
the  year,  sequestrated,  on  Peckham's  command,  the  fruits 
of  the  convent  in  Gloucester,  Churchdown  and  Norton. a 
This  proceeding  was  merely  a  side-issue  in  the  controversy 
between  the  two  primates,  and  Peckham's  attempt  upon 
St.  Oswald's  was  part  of  an  effort  against  the  exemption  of 
more  than  one  monastery  from  his  jurisdiction. 

The  prior,  whose  name  was  Richard,  died  in  1281,  and 
on  10  June  Wickwane  appointed  Richard  of  Bathamp- 
ton,  a  canon  who  had  served  him  and  his  predecessor 
faithfully,  expressing  confidence  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  slender  and  depressed  estate  of  the  monastery.4' 
Bishop  Giffard,  who  hitherto  seems  to  have  made  no  per- 
sonal claim  upon  the  priory,  but  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  Peckham's  orders,  probably  knew  Richard  and  recog- 
nised his  usefulness.  The  dean  of  St.  Mary's,  Warwick, 
had  claimed  exemption  from  Giffard' s  visitation  and  had 
appealed  to  the  papal  court.    Giffard  petitioned  for  the 

1  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  80. 

2  Ibid.  107.  Bishop  Giffard  must  have  been  the  papal  delegate  in  this  case,, 
as  Walsall  was  in  the  neighbouring  diocese  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 

3  Ibid.  122,  139.       4  York  Reg.  Wickwane,  233 — 235. 
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trial  of  the  case  by  exempt  delegates,  naming  among  them 
the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, '  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  but 
subject  only  to  the  archbishop  of  York,'  and  expressing 
the  opinion  that,  if  the  judges  were  chosen  from  persons 
within  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury's  jurisdiction,  the 
business  would  come  to  naught.1  In  another  case  in  the 
same  year,  1282,  the  prior  was  appointed  papal  delegate, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  abbot  of  Winchcombe  against 
the  rector  of  Marston  Sicca,  who  had  appealed  to  the  court 
of  Canterbury.  Peckham  supported  the  rector  and  sent  a 
mandate  to  Giffard,  ordering  him  to  excommunicate  the 
prior  and  the  abbot  and  his  adherents.  The  prior,  how- 
ever, as  the  delegate  of  the  higher  court,  inhibited  Giffard 
from  proceeding  and  excommunicated  the  rector.  Giffard 
obeyed  the  papal  delegate  and  sequestrated  the  fruits  of 
Marston  Sicca ;  whereupon  he  was  himself  threatened 
with  excommunication  by  Peckham.2 

If  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  in  this  instance,  supported 
the  sentence  of  the  prior  as  papal  judge  against  that  of  the 
provincial  court,  he  had  no  option  in  the  following  year, 
when  Peckham  again  attempted  to  visit  St.  Oswald's. 
As  before,  the  archbishop  met  with  contumacy,  and 
ordered  Giffard  to  excommunicate  the  prior,  sub-prior, 
precentor,  sacrist,  cellarer  and  chamberlain,  and  a  canon, 
John,  called  Oye.3  The  mandate,  issued  at  Cirencester  on 
23  March,  1282-3,  was  obeyed,  and  Giffard  returned 
his  certificate  on  21  April.4  Meanwhile,  the  king  had 
intervened  with  a  request  for  the  repeal  of  the  mandate. 
Peckham  answered  him  on  13  May  with  a  refusal,  explain- 
ing that  the  king  ought  to  know  that  the  prior  and  his 
canons,  delegated  by  the  pope  in  England,  were  the  bit- 
terest enemies '  to  our,  nay,  sire,  to  your,  church  of  Canter- 
bury.'   He  would  not  repeal  his  sentence  without  re- 

1  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  148.       2  Ibid.  152,  154,  155,  157. 

3  Reg.  Epist,  J  oh.  Peckham  (Rolls  ser.)  11,  527,  528 ;  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  192. 

4  Reg.  Epist.  J  oh.  Peckham,  11,  543. 
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ceiving  judgment  in  form  of  law.  His  position  was  that 
the  king's  chapels  were  exempt  by  grants  given  in  virtue 
of  the  king's  regality  ;  but,  once  alienated  from  his  hand 
and  given  to  others,  they  returned  to  their  primary  state 
of  subjection  to  prelates,  and  lost  their  exemption.  If 
the  king's  clerks  gave  him  to  understand  otherwise,  they 
were  deceiving  him,  God  amend  them  I1  Apparently, 
having  obtained  the  execution  of  his  mandate  and  stood 
upon  his  dignity  with  the  king,  Peckham  let  the  matter 
drop  for  the  present ;  while  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  far 
from  siding  with  the  primate  in  his  objection  to  the  prior's 
action  in  delegated  cases,  petitioned  the  pope  in  the  same 
year  to  appoint  the  prior  to  hear  the  cause  between  him- 
self and  the  abbot  of  Westminster  and  the  prior  of  Great 
Malvern,  and,  in  1284,  his  appeal  against  Peckham' s 
appointment  of  a  rector  to  the  church  of  Blockley.2 

Amid  these  disputes,  in  1283,  we  have  a  document  which 
testifies  to  the  friendly  relations  between  St.  Oswald's  and 
the  abbey  of  St.  Peter.  The  prior  and  convent  were  in 
need  of  fresh  water,  and  Abbot  Reynold  Hamme  gave 
them  leave  to  draw  water  from  the  conduit  or  lavatory  of 
the  abbey,  where  it  was  superabundant,  and  bring  it  to  the 
priory,  so  long  as  they  behaved  themselves  friendly  to  the 
abbot  and  convent.  This  favour  was  duly  acknowledged 
by  the  prior  and  canons.3 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  see  of  York,  Archbishop 
Romeyn,  in  June,  1286,  licensed  the  prior  to  profess 
novices  and  admit  two  suitable  clerks  to  the  convent.4  In 
August,  1287,  Peckham  made  another  attempt  to  visit  the 
priory,  but  was  inhibited  by  the  king,  who  remained  un- 
convinced by  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  exemption.5 
Richard  of  Bathampton  must  have  ceased  to  be  prior 
between  1284  and  1289  ;  for  on  24  April,  1289,  died  a  prior 

1  Ibid.  11,  547.       2  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  189,  223. 

3  Hist,  et  Cartul.  S.  Pet.  Glouces.  (Rolls  ser.)  1,  171,  172,  321. 

4  York  Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  11,  42,  43.       5  Ibid.  II,  58. 
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whose  name  is  said  to  have  been  Guy.1  The  sub-prior 
and  convent  wrote  next  day  to  the  archbishop,  praying 
him  to  appoint  a  successor.  Romeyn  answered  kindly, 
but  deferred  the  appointment  until  his  approaching  visit 
to  Gloucestershire,  when,  on  24  May,  he  committed  the 
priory  to  Peter,2  probably  the  sub- prior  at  the  time  of  the 
vacancy,  whose  name  appears  in  a  later  register  as  Peter 
•of  Melbourne.  Shortly  after  this  appointment,  he 
issued  licences  for  the  admission  of  two  clerks  ;  and  again, 
on  31  October,  1291,  for  the  admission  of  four  clerks  and  a 
lay- brother,  and  for  the  profession  of  a  novice,  Richard 
Swyft.3 

For  the  time  being,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
ceased  from  troubling  the  priory.  The  controversy  with 
York,  however,  on  the  northern  primate's  claim  to  have 
his  cross  borne  erect  in  the  southern  province,  still  con- 
tinued. Bishop  Giffard,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  re- 
spected the  rights  of  York  in  his  own  diocese  and  had  been 
anything  but  partial  to  his  own  metropolitan,  took  occa- 
sion in  1289  to  resent  Romeyn's  use  of  the  primatial  cross. 
Without  any  mandate  from  Peckham,  he  levied  a  dis- 
traint upon  the  manor  of  Oddington,  and  was  severely 
rebuked  by  Romeyn,  who  reminded  him  that,  even  if  he 
had  been  acting  under  orders,  he  might  have  used  the 
moderation  and  decency  due  to  the  honour  of  the  church 
which  his  brother  had  ruled,  and  in  which  he  himself  had 
been  archdeacon.4  The  language  of  the  letter  was  not 
calculated  to  appease  Giffard,  who,  about  this  time, 
attacked  the  priory  by  withdrawing  its  right  to  appoint  a 
master  to  the  school  of  Gloucester,  which  his  predecessors 
had  confirmed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Romeyn  expostu- 
lated with  him,  this  time  in  milder  terms,  reminding  him 

1  Called  Guido  in  Medland's  list.  In  Reg.  Romeyn  ii,  60,  only  the  initial  G  is 
given.    Medland  supplies  no  reference. 

2  Reg.  Romeyn  11,  61.  Medland  calls  him  Peter  de  Malburn,  an  error  for 
Melbourne. 

3  Reg.  Romeyn  11,  62,  68.       4  Ibid.  11,  62. 
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that  he  was  interfering  with  the  rights  of  a  church  subject 
to  another,  and  urging  him  to  recall  his  action.  This 
letter  was  followed  by  another  to  the  same  effect.1  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Romeyn  was  supporting  the  priory 
in  a  claim  which  it  was  difficult  to  make  good.  Mr.  Leach 
was  probably  inferring  too  much  when  he  said  that  the 
rights  of  the  secular  canons  of  St.  Oswald's  over  the  school 
were  transferred  to  the  canons  of  Llanthony  in  1137  ;  but 
it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Henry  II.  had  confirmed  a 
school  (unam  scolam)  in  Gloucester  to  Llanthony.  The 
words  in  the  charter  of  John  in  which  this  is  mentioned 
imply  rather  that  this  was  a  separate  school ;  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  school  in  connexion  with  Llanthony 
would  be  justly  regarded  by  St.  Oswald's  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  jura  scolarum  totius  villae  Gloucestriae  granted 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  their  own  school  may  have 
been  disturbed  by  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  priory  in  place  of  the  college.  It  seems 
at  any  rate  that,  if  Llanthony  had  managed  to  get  its 
school  recognised  in  process  of  time  as  the  school  of  the 
town,  it  was  not  without  opposition.  Giffard  in  1287,. 
after  an  inquiry  held  by  the  archdeacon,  had  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Llanthony  to  appoint  the  master 
of  the  borough  school,  and  had  inhibited  any  other  master 
from  teaching  in  the  town.  Romeyn' s  letters  make  it 
clear  that  the  prior  and  convent,  relying  on  the  privilege 
confirmed  to  their  secular  predecessors,  had  appointed  a 
master  of  their  own  ;  but,  whether  this  was  a  revival  of  a 
lapsed  custom  or  was  the  exercise  of  a  continuous  right  is 
quite  uncertain.  Romeyn  says  merely  that  the  school 
had  belonged  to  their  collation  ab  antiqito.  Whatever  the 
truth  may  be,  there  is  no  indication  that  the  rights  of  the 
secular  college  in  this  particular  had  been  confirmed  to  the 
prior  and  convent  ;  and  Llanthony,  although  its  claim  did 

1  Ibid.  11,  64,  66. 
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not  remain  undisputed,  continued  to  be  the  recognised 
patron  of  the  borough  school.1 

In  May,  1290,  the  prior  and  convent  had  licence  to 
enclose  with  a  wall  or  ditch  a  lane  called  Poke  Lane,  which 
ran  between  their  garden  and  their  granges  ;  and  in- 
January,  1291-2  various  persons  had  licences  to  alienate 
to  them  in  mortmain  certain  messuages  and  land  in  the 
suburb  of  Gloucester,  Wotton,  and  Brickhampton.2 
During  the  years  between  1290  and  1300  hardly  anything 
of  importance  is  recorded.  Archbishop  Newark,  in 
November,  1297,  licensed  the  prior  to  have  his  canons 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Hereford  or  any  other  Catholic 
bishop  in  England,  and  to  profess  John  Walton,  a  novice. 
In  April,  1298,  he  licensed  the  admission  of  Giles  of 
Gloucester  and  another  clerk  to  the  habit,  and  in  July,. 
1299,  the  profession  of  Giles  of  Gloucester  and  Robert 
Karent.3 

After  the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Corbridge  in 
February,  1299 — 1300,  a  determined  effort  was  made  by 
the  bishop  of  Worcester  to  upset  the  archbishop's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  priory.  On  10  September,  1300,  the  dean  of 
the  rural  deanery  of  Gloucester,  on  the  mandate  of  the 
bishop's  official,  presented  to  the  prior  and  convent  a 
notice  that  John  of  Monmouth,  bishop  of  Llandaff,  would 
hold  an  ordination  in  their  church,  by  commission  of 
Bishop  Giffard,  a  fortnight  later.  They  answered  that, 
without  the  archbishop's  licence,  they  could  admit  no  one 
to  exercise  episcopal  functions  in  their  precincts.  This, 
however,  was  a  novel  move  on  the  part  of  their  adversary, 
and  they  wrote  in  haste  to  Corbridge  for  his  advice. 4  He  re- 

1  See  Leach,  Schools  of  Medieval  England,  125 — 127,  where  the  documents 
referring  to  Llanthony  are  summarised.  His  conclusion  that  the  grant  to 
Llanthony  in  11 37  included  a  school  is  not  warranted  by  his  documents,  and  he 
was  evidently  unaware  that  the  opposition  to  Llanthony  in  1287  is  indicated 
by  Romeyn's  letters  of  1289  as  having  come  from  St.  Oswald's. 

2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1281-1292,  pp.  356,  471. 

3  York  Reg.  Romeyn,  etc.  11,  253,  257,  267. 

4  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  218  * 
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turned  his  approval  of  their  conduct,  if  it  tended  to  prevent 
an  infringement  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  sent  them  for  their 
assistance  the  draft  of  a  formal  protest,  to  be  drawn  up  in 
their  behalf  and  attested  by  a  notary  public,  with  a  pro- 
perly attested  protest  of  his  own,  which  was  to  be  made 
public  by  Humphrey  of  Lavington,  one  of  the  canons  who 
had  waited  on  him  with  the  letter  of  the  convent.  At  the 
same  time  he  sent  letters,  dated  from  Leven  in  the  East 
Riding  on  17  September,  to  the  bishops  of  Worcester  and 
Llandaff,  enjoining  the  one  to  order  his  official  to  recall 
the  mandate,  and  urging  the  other  to  refrain  from  putting 
his  sickle  into  another  man's  crop.1 

When  Humphrey  of  Lavington,  and  his  companion 
Robert  of  Kidderminster,  returned  to  Gloucester,  their 
protest  was  issued  without  delay.  The  bishop  of  Llandaff 
seems  to  have  retired  from  the  business  ;  and  on  24  Sep- 
tember Giffard  came  in  person  and  found  the  gates  closed 
against  him.2  Following  the  usual  routine,  he  excommuni- 
cated the  prior,  obedientiaries  and  elders,3  and  about  the 
same  time  issued  commissions  to  two  of  his  clerks  to  visit 
the  house,4  thus  assuming  the  full  rights  of  a  diocesan  over 
it.  His  bitterness  against  the  convent  showed  no  modera- 
tion :  his  sentence  cut  off  the  prior  and  canons  from  all 
trade  with  the  townsfolk  of  Gloucester,  and  even  from 
procuring  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  they  complained  that 
he  actively  defamed  their  reputation.  Further,  on  2 
October,  his  commissaries,  the  rectors  of  Hartlebury  and 
Dursley,  refused  admittance  to  the  priory,  ordered  the 
dean  of  Gloucester  to  put  the  house  under  interdict.5  With 
these  reports  of  Giffard's  saevitia,  as  Romeyn  had  stigma- 
tised his  conduct  at  Oddington,  before  him,  the  archbishop 
on  16  October  wrote  to  the  prior  and  convent,  encour- 
aging them  to  resist  a  sentence  passed  by  an  incompetent 
judge,  and  therefore  ipso  jure  null,  and  telling  them  to  send 

1  Ibid.  fo.  217  d.       2  Ibid.       3  Worces.  Ree.  Giffard,  532. 
4  Ibid.  531-       5  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  1,  fo.  78.* 
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the  letter  to  the  dean  of  Churchdown  for  publication 
throughout  the  spirituality.1  On  the  same  day  he  wrote 
to  Edward  I.  reminding  him  of  the'  connexion  of  St. 
Oswald's  with  the  Crown,  and  begging  him  to  interpose 
his  authority,  as  his  predecessors  and  he  himself  had 
formerly  done,  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  canons,  who 
daily  and  nightly  expended  their  watchings  in  divine  ser- 
vice for  him  and  his  progenitors.2  A  further  letter  was 
sent  to  John  of  Droxford,  who  was  then  with  the  king  in 
Scotland  and  was  a  member  of  the  chapter  of  York, 
requesting  him  to  push  the  business  with  his  master.3 

Edward,  then  at  Dumfries,  spared  no  time  in  answering 
this  appeal.  On  23  October,  letters  close  were  sent  to  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  warning  him  that  his  inhumane 
behaviour  was  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown  and  the  king's 
dignity.  It  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  all  men  who  were 
in  his  faith  and  peace  should  buy  and  sell  as  they  liked. 
The  bishop's  insolence  could  not  be  tolerated  :  he  was  to 
recall  his  sentence  and  issue  no  others  of  the  kind  in  future, 
under  pain  of  further  constraint.4  Two  days  later,  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  treasurer,  Walter  Langton,  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  the  chancellor,  John 
Langton,  bishop  of  Chichester,  ordering  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  king's  council  at  York  to  provide  the 
canon  of  St.  Oswald's  who  carried  the  correspondence 
with  letters  of  protection  for  the  priory  under  the 
great  seal.5  Nevertheless,  Giffard  persisted  in  his 
attack  upon  its  liberties,  and  threatened  to  sue  out  a 
writ  in  the  king's  court,  unless  speedy  proof  could  be  given 
of  the  royal  foundation  of  St.  Oswald's,  its  concession 
to  the  archbishops  of  York  as  a  free  chapel,  and  the 
transference  from  the  Crown  to  the  archbishops  of  its 
exempt  privileges.    It  certainly  appears  that  it  was  hard 

1  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  ft.  217  d,  219.     2  Ibid.  io.  219.     3  Ibid.  to.  217  d 

4  Ibid.  ff.  219  d,  232*  ;  Prynne,  Records  111,  857  ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls  1296 — 1303 
p.  4". 

5  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  219. 
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to  find  documentary  proof  for  a  state  of  things  which  had 
been  taken  for  granted  rather  than  definitely  expressed 
by  charter  ;  and  the  contention  that  a  free  chapel,  on 
passing  out  of  the  immediate  possession  of  the  Crown,  was 
no  longer  a  free  chapel,  was  certainly  arguable.  It 
puzzled  Corbridge's  legal  advisers  :  the  brothers  William 
and  Robert  of  Pickering,  the  most  capable  jurists  in  the 
chapter  of  York,  though  repeatedly  asked  to  furnish  evi- 
dence, were  able  to  send  none  ;  and  there  is  an  undated 
draft  of  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  to  the  chapter,  asking 
them  to  search  their  treasury  for  documents  which  could 
be  produced  in  the  courts,  if  Giffard's  threat  held  good.1 

The  king,  however,  was  as  persistent  in  his  defence  of  the 
priory  as  Giffard  in  his  assault  upon  it.  The  sheriff  of 
Gloucester  had  already  been  ordered  to  make  public  pro- 
clamation that  buyers  and  sellers  should  take  no  notice  of 
the  bishop's  interdict.2  On  3  January,  1300-1,  the  sheriff 
had  a  writ  to  put  the  bishop  on  his  bail  by  safe  pledges  to 
appear  before  the  king  on  3  February,  to  show  cause  for 
the  inhibition  and  his  contumacy.3  When  the  bishop  sur- 
rendered to  the  attachment,  it  was  represented  by  John 
of  Chester,  the  attorney  for  the  Crown,  that  the  king's 
prohibition  of  23  October,  had  been  delivered  to  Giffard 
at  Alvechurch  on  22  November,  but  that,  after  that  date, 
he  had  issued  further  inhibitions  and  sentences  of  excom- 
munication. The  Crown  claimed  £10,000  damages.  Gif- 
fard defended  the  charge  and  put  himself  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  jury.  On  3  May,  1301,  a  writ  of  venire  facias  was  sent 
to  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  bidding  him  summon  a  jury  of 
twenty-four  knights  and  other  free  and  leal  men  of  the 
town  of  Gloucester,  to  appear  at  the  octave  of  Trinity 
before  Gilbert  of  Rothbury,  the  king's  justice  in  eyre  at 
Gloucester.4    At  that  date  the  sheriff  returned  that  he  had 

1  Ibid.  fo.  194  * 

2  Ibid.  fo.  224.*  The  precept  is  undated,  and  is  not  upon  the  Close  roll. 
The  date,  however,  is  obviously  October,  1300. 

8  Ibid.  ff.  224,*  232.*       4  Ibid.  fo.  232.* 
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ordered  the  bailiffs  of  Gloucester  to  execute  the  writ,  but 
that  they  had  done  nothing.  The  case  was,  therefore, 
adjourned  till  Michaelmas,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  on 
13  June  for  the  summons  of  a  jury  as  before,  while  the 
bailiffs  were  summoned  by  scire  facias  to  answer  for  their 
contempt  of  the  king's  precept.1  The  business  seems  to 
have  dawdled  on  without  result.  Giffard  was  old  and 
ailing  :  in  April  he  had  commissioned  his  episcopal  duties 
to  the  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  he  died  on  24  January, 
1301-2,  while  the  suit  was  still  pending.2  His  quarrel  with 
St.  Oswald's  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  than  his  diffi- 
culties in  keeping  the  peace  with  Peckham  or  his  struggle 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Great  Malvern  priory,  which 
ended,  under  pressure  from  the  pope,  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  exemption  ;  nor  was  it  so  long  and  bitter  as  his 
passage  of  arms  with  his  own  cathedral  chapter  at  Worces- 
ter. The  full  story,  however,  is  now  told  for  the  first  time. 
So  long  as  his  brother  lived,  and  so  long  afterwards  as  St. 
Oswald's  suffered  from  Peckham's  aggressions,  he  de- 
fended its  privileges  as  far  as  he  could.  It  was  only  after 
Peckham  had  been  finally  inhibited  by  the  Crown  that 
Giffard  adopted  his  policy  and  his  arguments  to  serve  his 
own  ends.  He  then  acted  with  violence  and  obstinate 
rancour.  On  2  May,  1301,  Robert  of  Kidderminster 
publicly  declared  before  the  king's  justices,  sitting  at 
Worcester,  that  the  bishop  had  done  them  so  much  harm 
that  year  that  the  more  part  of  the  convent,  straitened  of 
their  resources,  had  fallen  ill.3 

While  the  case  of  the  Crown  v.  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
was  still  pending,  Archbishop  Winchelsey  had  entered 
upon  his  metropolitical  visitation  of  the  diocese  of  Worces- 
ter. Giffard  had  formally  protested  against  this,  so  far  as 
it  tended  to  exceed  the  archbishop's  legal  powers.4 

1  Ibid. 

2  Worces.  Reg.  Giffard,  introd.  lv,  lvi.  ;  York  Reg.  Greenfield  i,  fo.  77  d.* 

3  Ibid.  543. 

4  See  Miss  Rose  Graham's  valuable  article  in  Trans.  R.  Hist  Soc.  4th  ser.  11, 
65,66  . 
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Winchelsey's  preliminary  notice  to  the  bishop  of  Worcester 
bears  date  10  February,  1300- 1,1  and  it  is  probable  that 
notice  was  given  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's 
then  or  shortly  after.  On  1  March,  Archbishop  Cor  bridge 
ordered  the  bailiff  of  Churchdown  to  assist  the  canons  and 
any  other  subjects  of  the  jurisdiction  in  withstanding  this 
new  attempt  on  his  liberties,  and  mentioned  that  he  was 
providing  the  prior  and  convent  with  documents  sufficient 
for  the  present  to  maintain  the  case,  and  was  ordering 
these  to  be  communicated  to  the  bailiff.2  This  letter  with 
the  documents  mentioned  was  enclosed  in  letters  addressed 
to  the  prior  and  convent  on  3  March,  in  which  Corbridge 
expressed  his  disbelief  that  a  man  so  circumspect  as 
Winchelsey  would  interfere  with  them.  If,  however,  he 
did  so,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  the  imprudence  of 
others,  the  priory  was  to  shut  its  gates  and  take  no  notice 
of  him.  The  documents  sent,  beside  forms  of  protest  and 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  archbishop  and  the  convent,  were 
the  charter  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the  church  of  York 
and  the  archbishops,  and  two  confirmatory  bulls  of 
Alexander  III.  and  Honorius  II.,  the  originals  of  which 
could  be  found  only  with  much  difficulty  and  investiga- 
tion.3 A  proxy  was  also  sent,  empowering  Humphrey  of 
Lavington  to  act  in  the  archbishop's  name,  if  necessary. 
In  this  event,  Humphrey  was  to  go  with  a  notary  public 
and  deliver  the  protest.  If  called  for,  the  charter  and 
bulls  might  be  read  aloud,  but  no  copy  of  them  was  to  be 
given  to  the  other  side.  Copies  of  the  protests,  appeals 
and  proxy  might  be  handed  over  on  request.  If  anything 
more  was  necessary  and  a  notary  could  not  be  got,  the 

1  Ibid,  n,  65.       2  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  223  d. 

3  The  bull  of  Alexander  III  is  probably  that  printed  in  Hist.  Ch.  York  (Rolls 
ser.)  in,  85.  That  of  Honorius  II  is  not  among  the  instruments  transcribed  in 
York  Reg.  Greenfield  1,  ff.  g5d-97d  ;  but  among  the  documents  appended  to 
this  letter  in  Reg.  Corbridge  is  an  undated  bull  of  Innocent  III  to  the  prior  and 
convent,  already  mentioned,  which,  curiously  enough,  describes  St.  Oswald's 
as  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  and  makes  no  mention  of  the  archbishop  of 
York's  jurisdiction. 
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archbishop  would  send  a  notary  with  his  own  opinion. 
The  whole  series  of  documents,  if  used  thus,  ought  to  be 
drawn  up  formally  and  publicly  for  a  perpetual  memorial. 
Further,  if  the  bishop  of  Worcester  still  persisted  in 
aggrieving  the  priory,  these  documents,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cerned St.  Oswald's,  if  read  in  his  presence,  might  restrain 
him  from  further  action  ;  but  no  copies  were  to  be  given 
to  him  or  his  ministers.1  The  text  of  the  protests  (exceptio 
et  provocatio)  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  of  the  appeals  addressed  to  the  pope,  which  were  to  be 
used  if  the  protests  were  of  no  effect,  insists  at  length  on  the 
freedom  of  the  priory  and  the  jurisdiction  from  any  prelate 
but  the  archbishop  of  York  ;  while  the  protest  of  the  prior 
and  convent  states  that  this  was  so  well  known  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  the  neighbourhood  and  elsewhere, 
that  it  was  in  no  need  of  proof  and  could  be  concealed  by 
no  twisting  of  the  truth.2 

Winchelsey's  register  is  altogether  silent  upon  the  point ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that,  either  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
when  he  was  in  Gloucester  for  more  than  a  week,  or  at  the 
end  of  July,3  he  attempted  the  visitation,  and  followed  up 
the  refusal  of  the  prior  and  convent  to  admit  him  by  an 
interdict  similar  to  that  which  Giffard  had  issued,  pro- 
hibiting all  trading  with  them.  This  led,  on  29  April, 
1302,  to  a  royal  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  Gloucester,  order- 
ing him  to  proclaim  that  the  prohibition  was  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Crown  and  of  none  effect.4  Meanwhile,  the 
prior  and  canons  had  appealed  to  the  pope,  while  Winchel- 
sey  continued  to  oppress  them  with  his  ban.  The  king 
appears  to  have  taken  no  further  notice  of  the  matter  until 
9  May,  1303,  the  date  of  letters  close  sent  from  Alnwick,  in 
which  the  status  of  St.  Oswald's  as  a  free  chapel,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  transference  to  the  see  of  York,  and  its 

1  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  223.*       2  Ibid.  fo.  228.* 

3  Trans.  R.  Hist.  Soc.  ut  sup.  11,  76. 

4  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1296 — 1302,  p.  526  ;  Prynne  in,  857. 
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subsequent  exemption  from  any  ordinary  but  the  arch- 
bishop of  York,  were  briefly  and  clearly  denned,  and 
Winchelsey  was  ordered  to  revoke  his  sentence  in  the  terms 
which  had  been  used  to  Giffard  three  years  previously.1 
On  17  May  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's  brought  this  writ  to 
the  archbishop  of  York  at  Bishop  Monkton,  near  Ripon, 
where  a  copy  was  made.  The  archbishop,  however, 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  pleading  exemption,  as  the  word 
might  be  taken  to  imply  that  St.  Oswald's  had  once  been 
subject  to  Canterbury  and  had  been  exempted  from  a 
jurisdiction  which  it  had  never  acknowledged.  A  copy  of 
the  writ  exists  in  which  the  archbishop's  clerks  substi- 
tuted the  less  obj  ectionable  word  libertas  for  exemptio. 2  It 
is  probable  that  this  is  the  form  in  which  the  writ  was 
eventually  delivered  to  Winchelsey ;  for  it  was  certainly 
left  with  Corbridge  for  correction,  presumably  with  the 
king's  concurrence.  On  27  May,  Corbridge  wrote  from 
his  manor  at  Otley  in  Wharf edale  to  the  prior  and  convent, 
forbidding  them  to  pay  any  obedience  to  Winchelsey' s 
sentences  or  to  use  the  word  exemptio  before  him,  if  there 
was  any  possibility  of  its  being  misconstrued,  and  ab- 
solving himself  of  any  responsibility  if  they  acted  other- 
wise. The  next  day  he  sent  them  the  writ,  with  four 
forms  for  its  execution,  each  apparently  in  duplicate.  The 
writ  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  archbishop,  but  by  some 
outside  person  whom  they  could  trust,  and  neither  by 
them  nor  by  anybody  else  in  their  or  Corbridge's  name.3 
This  treatment  of  the  king's  letters  close  certainty  seems 
strange,  and  Corbridge  was  evidently  anxious  to  conceal 
it  from  Winchelsey,  so  that  he  might  accept  the  edited 
missive  as  coming  directly  from  the  king.  The  transac- 
tion, however,  can  hardly  have  taken  place  without  some 
collusion  on  the  part  of  Edward  I  himself. 

1  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  265*  ;  Cal.  Close  Rolls  1302-7,  pp.  87,  88  ;  Prynne 
in,  984. 

2  York  Reg.  Corbridge,  fo.  264.*       3  Ibid.  fo.  263  d. 
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The  prior  who  brought  the  writ  from  Alnwick  to  Bishop 
Honkton  was  Walter  of  Bingham.  Peter  of  Mel- 
bourne had  been  removed  in  1301,  when  the  house  was  so 
impaired  in  its  resources  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
transfer  some  of  the  canons  for  the  time  being  to  other 
religious  houses,  and  Peter  himself  was  sent  to  Bridlington 
priory  on  25  February  after  a  short  stay  in  the  priory  of 
Drax.1  Bingham  evidently  was  his  immediate  successor. 
.About  a  month  later,  Bingham  answered  Corbridge's  let- 
ters of  27  and  28  May,  announcing  that  the  writ  had  been 
served  upon  Winchelsey  at  Saffron  Walden  on  18  June  by 
a  circumspect  and  well-instructed  secular  person,  and  had 
been  received  courteously  in  the  presence  of  certain  knights 
and  other  trustworthy  persons  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
of  a  notary  public.  Winchelsey  had  delayed  his  answer 
for  six  days,  and  then, '  like  one  poisoned  with  a  madman's 
brain,'2  refused  to  give  any  reply.  The  advice  of  lawyers 
was  that,  if  he  did  not  obey,  a  writ  of  attachment  should 
be  sued  out  against  him.  Corbridge's  cautious  distinction 
between  exemptio  and  libertas  had  been  weighed  in  the 
king's  court,  and  it  had  been  decided  that  it  was  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference  :  the  prior  evidently  agreed, 
but  said  that  he  knew  enough  law  and  the  facts  of  the  case 
to  avoid  using  the  word  exemptio  in  an  ambiguous  sense  be- 
fore the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  his  commissaries. 
Meanwhile,  he  added,  would  the  archbishop  kindly  remind 
the  bailiff  of  Churchdown  that  he  had  already  ordered 
trees  felled  in  the  churchyard  of  Norton  to  be  delivered  to 
the  prior  and  convent,  on  their  complaint  that  such  trees 
were  being  carried  away  by  other  people,  contrary  to  pre- 
vious ordinances.  They  had  reminded  the  bailiff  by  word 
■of  mouth  and  in  writing,  and  he  had  done  nothing  ;  and 
they  were  in  need  of  fuel  and  timber.3  This  postscript 
touched  the  immediate  needs  of  the  convent  more  closely 
than  the  legal  quibbles  on  which  Corbridge  had  laid  stress ; 

1  Ibid.  fo.  102.       2  '  Quasi  alienati  cerebro  pocionatus.'       3  Ibid,  fo,  266.* 
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and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Winchelsey' s  interdict  had 
affected  the  prosperity  of  the  priory  severely.  Its  execu- 
tion was  a  less  easy  matter  than  that  of  an  interdict  by  a 
local  bishop. 

The  sheriff  of  Gloucester  was  ordered  by  letters  close  on 
25  November,  1303  to  attach  Winchelsey  to  appear  before 
the  king  on  9  February  following  in  a  suit  brought  by  the 
prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's,  who  demanded  £200 
damages  for  his  trespasses  against  them  and  his  contempt 
of  the  Crown1 ;  and,  on  1  November,  1304,  letters  close 
were  again  addressed  to  Winchelsey,  prohibiting  him  from 
persisting  in  or  renewing  his  interdict,  in  the  terms  already 
used  to  Giffard  in  1300. 2  Here  this  tedious  quarrel  seems 
to  have  died  down,  with  the  usual  indeterminate  con- 
clusion. There  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  Corbridge's 
appeal  to  the  Curia  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  death  of 
Corbridge  in  1304,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  papacy 
which  was  followed  by  its  transference  from  Rome  to 
Avignon,  put  an  end  to  its  prosecution.  Subsequent 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  appear  to  have  let  St.  Oswald's 
alone. 

Another  attempt,  however,  was  made  upon  the  priory 
by  Giffard' s  successor  at  Worcester,  Walter  Gaynesburgh. 
He  was  inhibited  by  Edward  I.  on  28  December,  1303, 
from  endeavouring  to  exercise  his  ordinary  jurisdiction  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  king  or  of  the  prior  and  convent. a 
Later,  at  the  parliament  of  Carlisle  in  January,  1306-7,  he 
presented  two  petitions  for  the  recovery  of  6s.  6d.  which 
were  due  to  him  yearly  from  the  priory  for  their  appro- 
priated churches  in  his  diocese,  and  had  been  withheld  for 
three  years,  and  of  two  shillings  similarly  due  for  synodals. 
The  petitions  were  referred  by  the  king's  council  to  Arch- 
bishop Greenfield,  then  staying  at  Rose  Castle.    He  wrote 


1  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1302-1307,  p.  191  ;  Prynne,  ill,  1026. 

2  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1302-1307,  pp.  224,  225  ;  Prynne,  in,  1026. 

3  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1302-1307,  p.  192  ;  Prynne,  lit,  1027. 
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on  5  February  to  St.  Oswald's,  requiring  the  prior  to  meet 
the  bishop's  claim,  if  it  was  just,  and  to  send  him  any 
reasons  for  rejecting  it.1  The  prior's  answer  reached  the 
archbishop  at  Rose  on  24  March.  It  denied  the  right  of 
the  bishops  of  Worcester  to  make  any  such  claim.  Their 
only  pretext  for  exercising  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  St. 
Oswald's  was  that  some  of  the  priors  had  gone  to  Worcester 
for  the  oil  and  cream  required  for  making  chrism,  to  avoid 
the  long  j  ourney  to  York  or  Southwell.  Owing  to  Giffard's 
attempt  to  subjugate  the  priory,  Archbishop  Corbridge 
had  forbidden  the  prior  and  his  immediate  predecessor  to 
seek  and  receive  oil  and  cream  or  any  sacramentals  from 
Worcester,  but  had  enjoined  them  to  go  to  Southwell  for 
what  they  wanted.  Similarly,  as  Giffard  had  demanded 
Pentecostal  fees  and  Peter's  pence  from  them  in  token  of 
subjection,  Corbridge  had  ordered  them  to  pay  these  to 
the  dean  of  Church  down.  They  had  been  regularly  paid  : 
Brother  Humphrey  of  Lavington,  the  last  dean,  had  ren- 
dered an  account  for  them  to  Corbridge' s  executors,  and 
the  present  dean,  Peter  of  Caldewelle,  had  received  them 
up  to  date.  Moreover,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  had 
demanded  payment  of  the  same  dues  from  them  before 
the  king  at  Kennington.  It  was  not  fair  that  they  should 
pay  them  twice  over,  and,  if  they  were  paid  to  the  bishop's 
predecessors,  it  was  only  for  the  oil  and  cream.  They  had 
no  parish  churches  in  his  jurisdiction,  but  only  chapels 
anciently  prebendal  and  annexed  to  their  church,  which 
was  a  free  chapel  of  the  king,  and  immediately  subject  to 
the  archbishops  of  York  from  time  immemorial.  For 
these  they  had  never  owed  subjection  to  Worcester  ;  but 
they  had  sometimes  taken  part  in  the  Whitsuntide  pro- 
cession at  Gloucester  and  paid  fees  accordingly.  Since 
Giffard's  interdict,  they  had  refrained  from  this  and  held 
their  own  procession  at  St.  Oswald's.  They  did  not  see 
why  they  should  enjoy  less  liberty  than  the  church  of 

1  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  i,  fo.  81. 
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Penkridge  (which  was  a  peculiar  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin)  or  other  free  chapels  of  the  king,  and  begged 
Greenfield  to  hinder  the  bishop  from  interfering  and 
attempting  novelties  contrary  to  the  king's  prohibition 
issued  to  the  bishop  on  his  last  visit  to  Gloucester.1 

This  interesting  letter,  which  allows  us  to  see  some  of  the 
grounds  on  which  Giffard  founded  his  usurpation,  was 
carefully  debated  by  Greenfield  with  the  brothers  Picker- 
ing and  two  other  clerks  of  his  chapter,  who  advised  him' 
not  to  answer  the  bishop  in  too  great  a  hurry,  but  to  wait 
until  he  was  compelled  to  act.2  Gaynesburgh  died  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  there  was  no  open  quarrel.  When 
Greenfield  came  on  visitation  to  Gloucestershire  in  1309, 
he  ordered,  on  12  June,  that  the  prior  and  convent  should 
go  yearly  to  Southwell  for  oil  and  cream3 ;  and  this  order 
was  followed  by  a  concurrent  mandate  to  the  chapter  of 
Southwell,  on  14  July,  requiring  them  to  furnish  these 
requisites.4  A  second  mandate  to  Southwell,  on  21 
December,  fully  explained  the  reason,  showing  that  the 
habit  of  seeking  materials  for  chrism  outside  the  diocese 
of  York  was  prejudicial  to  the  archbishop's  privileges.5 

Greenfield's  injunctions,  issued  after  his  visitation  of 
St.  Oswald's  on  3  June,  1309,  remain.6  They  open  with  a 
reference  to  the  injunctions  of  Archbishop  Gray,  already 
summarised,  on  the  statutory  and  binding  force  of  which 
they  insist,  confirming  and  re-enacting  them  compre- 
hensively. The  new  injunctions  are  additions,  which 
apply,  as  the  preamble  definitely  states,  to  '  certain 
matters  discovered  (comperta)  in  the  same  our  visitation, 
which  are  worthy  of  reform.' 

(1)  Silence  must  be  kept  in  the  due  places  and  at  due  seasons. 
Breaches  of  silence  are  to  be  punished  as  the  rule  requires. 

(2)  The  canon  presiding  in  frater  is  not  to  give  leave  to  any 
canon  to  send  out  the  alms  of  the  house  (i.e.  the  leavings  of  the 

'  Ibid.  1,  fo.  77>*       '  Ibid,  i,  fo.  Si.      » Ibid.  I,  fo.  92  d. 
4  Ibid.  1,  fo.  24  d.       5  Ibid.  1,  fo.  30  d.       6  Ibid,  i,  fo.  93. 
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canons'  table)  anywhere  else.  Exceptions  which  necessity  or  piety 
may  excuse  must  not  be  made  without  the  president's  licence. 

(3)  The  infirm  are  to  be  cared  for  as  the  nature  of  their  ail- 
ments demands.  The  cellarer  and  under*- cellarer  are  to  visit 
them  and  look  after  their  welfare,  as  is  directed  in  the  customary 
of  the  house. 

(4)  The  state  of  the  house  in  rents,  incomings,  store  and 
movable  goods  generally,  under  the  common  seal  of  the  convent, 
is  to  be  exhibited  to  the  archbishop  every  year  for  his  consideration. 

(5)  Two  bursars  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  convent  to  receive 
all  money.    Both  are  to  act  together,  not  one  by  himself. 

(6)  No-one  is  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  chapter.  Offenders  are 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  rule. 

(7)  The  muniments  are  to  be  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  seal.    See  Gray's  injunctions  above,  no.  10. 

(8)  Canons  who  have  been  bled  are  to  be  provided  with  recrea- 
tion and  solace  according  to  the  resources  of  the  house  and  their 
personal  conditions. 

(9)  The  prior  and  canons  are  forbidden  to  eat  outside  the  pre- 
cincts in  Gloucester  with  the  burgesses  or  any  other  person.  This 
is  unbecoming  to  the  honesty  of  regulars.  They  may  eat  how- 
ever, at  the  tables  of  other  religious  houses,  of  noblemen  or  of 
prelates  of  churches.  They  are  not  to  stay  too  long  in  the  town 
without  reasonable  or  honest  cause. 

(10)  Grants  of  pensions,  sales  of  corrodies,  alienation  of 
immovable  property,  and  leases  of  manors  and  granges,  whether 
temporary  or  permanent,  are  totally  forbidden. 

(11)  No  persons  are  to  be  received  to  the  habit  of  canons  or 
lay-brothers  without  the  archbishop's  special  licence. 

(12)  No  woman  of  any  condition  may  be  allowed  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  precincts,  or  be  invited  to  stay  or  received  there,  with 
the  exception  of  noble  and  honest  persons,  by  whom  profit  may 
ensue  to  the  house. 

(13)  The  injunctions  are  to  be  kept  under  pain  of  the  amotion 
of  the  prior  and  obedientiaries,  and  of  the  greater  excommunica- 
tion. They  are  to  be  read  in  order  and  distinctly  every  month  in 
chapter. 

On  comparing  these  with  Gray's  injunctions,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  they  either  involve  new  points  or  treat  old 
points  more  explicitly  and  from  a  new  angle.  On  the 
whole,  they  reveal  nothing  seriously  wrong.  There  had 
been  some  wastefulness,  accounts  had  been  rendered 
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irregularly,  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  priory  needed 
improvement.  The  prior  and  canons  were  too  fond  of 
secular  company  ;  but  the  wording  of  the  injunctions  can- 
not be  held  to  imply  any  serious  breach  of  discipline  or 
morals,  or  anything  worse  than  laxness  and  the  growth  of 
habits  which  might  lead  to  scandal.  The  correction  of 
the  individual  offences  upon  which  the  injunctions  were 
founded  was  committed  to  two  of  the  archbishop's  clerks, 
William  of  Beverley  and  Nicholas  of  Calneton  (Caunton), 
while  the  warden  of  the  spirituality  was  left  to  make  cor- 
rections in  the  jurisdiction  outside  the  priory.1 

At  this  date  Walter  of  Bingham  was  still  prior.  Mr. 
Medland's  list,  which,  unfortunately,  gives  no  references, 
states  that  Bingham  was  succeeded  in  1310  by  Humphrey 
of  Lavington,  who  for  some  years  had  been  a  prominent 
member  of  the  convent  ;  but  that  shortly  afterwards 
Bingham  returned,  and  was  again  removed  in  13 12.  For 
Lavington' s  appointment  there  is  no  authority.  In 
October  1312  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  was 
appointed,  on  the  complaints  of  John  le  Botiller  of  Lanul- 
tyt  (probably  Llantwit  Major  in  Glamorgan)  and  Walter 
Torel  that  they  had  been  assaulted  and  put  in  prison  at 
Gloucester  by  Walter  Bingham,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  and 
Robert  Kidderminster,  his  fellow  canon.2  Mr.  Medland 
gives  the  names  of  two  priors  appointed  successively  in 
1312,  viz.  John  Ayschwell  and  Richard  (sic)  Kiddermin- 
ster. On  25  September,  13 12,  Bingham  was  removed 
and  John  of  Asshewelle  appointed.3  Of  the  date  of  the 
appointment  of  Robert  of  Kidderminster  we  know 
nothing,  but  he  was  removed  and  John  of  Asshewelle 
re-appointed  on  6  October,  1314.  Asshewelle  had  acted 
previously  with  his  fellow  canon  John  of  Walton  as  the 
archbishop's  receiver  for  the  bailiwick  of  Churchdown,  and 
was  now  ordered  to  appoint  another  canon  in  his  place.4 

1  Ibid.  1,  fo.  92  d.       2  Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1307 — 1313,  pp.  612,  613. 
3  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  11,  fo.  44.       4  Ibid.  fo.  50  d. 
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Within  the  next  seven  years,  however,  Robert  of  Kid- 
derminster was  again  promoted  to  the  headship  of  the 
house.  He  was  relieved  of  his  office  on  5  April,  1321,  when 
John  of  Walton  was  put  in  his  place.1 

In  13 15  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, Walter  of  Maidstone,  to  exact  Peter's  pence  from  the 
priory  as  a  member  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  The 
pretext  was  a  mandate  from  Guillaume  de  la  Teste,  the 
papal  nuncio,  ordering  the  bishop  to  answer  for  his  dues 
and  to  summon  the  executors  and  heirs  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors for  arrears,  if  any  were  due.  Archbishop 
Greenfield  met  the  demand  by  writing  direct  to  the  nuncio, 
to  the  effect  that  the  summons  applied  in  none  of  its  details 
to  the  prior  and  convent.2  In  February,  1317-18,  another 
papal  official,  Rigaud  d'Acheres,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester,  endeavoured  to  extort  payments  from  St. 
Oswald's  and  other  free  chapels  of  the  Crown,  under  pain 
of  excommunication.  Letters  close  of  17  February  pro- 
hibited him  from  proceeding  in  a  course  which  was  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  king  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  chapels.3 
On  27th  September,  1316,  Edward  II.  had  exercised  his 
prerogative  with  regard  to  houses  of  royal  foundation  by 
saddling  the  priory  with  a  corrody,  payable  for  life,  to 
Robert  of  Roucestre,  an  old  servant  of  the  Crown.4 

Archbishop  Melton  (13 17 — 1340)  was  sedulous  in  his 
diocesan  work,  and  his  great  register  is  the  record  of  a 
pontificate  in  which  the  constitutional  relations  between 
the  archbishop  and  his  subject  churches  assumed  a  form 
which  suffered  little  disturbance  until  the  Reformation. 

1  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  409.  Not  noticed  by  Medland.  Kidderminster's 
appearances  look  rather  like  usurpations  without  the  archbishop's  consent. 
Melton's  injunctions  show  that  there  had  been  strife  in  the  convent. 

2  York  Reg.  Greenfield,  i,  fo.  303. 

3  Cat.  Close  Rolls,  1313 — 1318,  p.  596  ;  Monasticon  vi,  (3),  1467.  The  other 
chapels  mentioned  are  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  St.  Peter's  Wolverhampton, 
St.  Mary's  Stafford,  Wimborne  Minster,  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  Bridgnorth, 
St.  Mary's  Shrewsbury,  Tettenhall  and  Penkridge. 

4  CaL  Close  Rolls  1313 — 1318,  p.  432. 
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Early  in  his  rule,  he  found  the  common  life  at  St.  Oswald's 
in  danger  of  decay.  Instead  of  attending  the  frater  in 
common,  the  canons  were  in  receipt  of  certain  rents, 
assigned  to  each  out  of  the  common  fund,  from  which  they 
procured  their  own  victuals.  This  was  a  return  to  the  old 
prebendal  system,  unauthorised  by  the  archbishop  and  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  substantial  element  of  the  rule, 
which  forbade  propnetas,  the  possession  of  private  pro- 
perty. On  25  February,  1320-1  Melton  wrote  from  Bishop- 
thorpe,  sternly  censuring  this  practice,  and  ordering  the 
brethren,  henceforward,  to  have  their  meals  in  common  in 
the  frater,  and  to  be  served  with  food  and  habit  from  one 
kitchen,  one  cellar  and  one  wardrobe  (vestiarium) .  Fur- 
ther, the  selling  of  liveries  and  corrodies  was  utterly  for- 
bidden, as  weighting  the  house  with  intolerable  burthens. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  separate  allowances, 
some  of  the  canons  were  living  outside  the  monastery ; 
and  suspicious  rumours  were  abroad.  They  were  to  be 
recalled  immediately.  The  letter  concludes  with  a  warn- 
ing of  exemplary  punishment  for  disobedience.1  It  is 
possible  that,  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  the 
priory  had  found  itself  threatened  by  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties  in  the  west.  Within  a  week  or  two  of 
this  mandate,  Edward  II.  was  in  Gloucester,  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Despensers  ;  and  we 
know  from  a  document  of  1324,  that,  during  this  period  of 
civil  war,  John  Giffard  of  Brimpsfield  had  seized  charters 
and  title-deeds  belonging  to  the  elder  Despenser,  and  had 
deposited  them  at  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Oswald's.2  The 
dispersion  of  the  canons  on  separate  allowances  looks  like 
a  repetition  of  the  dispersion  of  the  secular  college  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen. 

The  appointment  of  a  new  prior,  already  noted,  was 
shortly  followed,  on  9  June,  1321,  by  an  order  to  remove 
all  useless  and  suspect  servants  of  the  house,  and  put  in 

1  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  408.       2  Cal.  Close  Rolls,  1323— 1327,  P-  "8. 
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their  place  only  such  as  should  be  recommended  by  holi- 
ness of  life  and  prudence,  so  as  to  furnish  an  example  to 
the  faithful.1  If  the  canons  had  now 'returned  to  the 
house,  one  of  them,  William  of  Craneburn,  still  remained 
outside,  and  was  not  allowed  by  the  archbishop  to  enter 
the  priory  until,  with  the  help  of  his  relations  and  friends, 
he  had  satisfied  his  creditors.  This  was  notified  to  the 
prior  and  convent  on  15  May,  1322,  with  orders  to  admit 
him,  if  he  complied  with  these  terms,  and  to  inflict  the 
penance  enjoined  upon  him.2  On  27  June  the  details  of 
the  penance  were  sent  to  the  convent,  presumably  by  the 
hand  of  William  himself,  who  had  appeared  before  Melton 
in  the  meantime.  He  was  to  be  confined  to  the  monastery 
and  precluded  from  all  communication  with  seculars  by 
word  of  mouth  or  letter.  He  was  to  take  the  bottom 
place  among  the  canons  :  every  Friday  he  was  to  take  his 
meals  on  the  naked  earth,  with  a  diet  of  bread  and  water 
only ;  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  he  was  to  receive  a 
discipline,  i.e.  a  scourging,  from  the  president  in  chapter  ; 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  he  was  to  abstain  from 
every  kind  of  fish  ;  and  every  week  he  was  to  recite  the 
psalter  three  times  apart  from  the  canonical  hours,  at 
which  he  was  to  say  the  penitential  psalms  and  litany  daily. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  deprived  of  any  part  in  the  discussions 
of  the  convent  and  of  his  voice  in  chapter,  nor  was  he  to  be 
admitted  to  any  office.3  The  prior,  however,  refused  to 
admit  him,  although  he  had  paid  his  debts  outside  Glouces- 
ter, and  had  persuaded  John  le  Botiller  to  remit  to  the 
convent  20s.  out  of  a  yearly  pension  of  40s.  with  arrears  of 
nine  marks  which  were  due  to  him  ;  and  on  6  August 
Melton  wrote  again,  ordering  his  immediate  reception. ^ 
Craneburn,  however,  was  forced  to  delay  in  the  north  under 
the  archbishop's  protection,  until  the  invasion  of  England 

1  York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  410.       2  Ibid.  fo.  412.       3  Ibid.  fo.  412  d. 
4  Ibid.  fo.  413.    Presumably  Botiller's  pension  may  have  been  an  indemnity 
for  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  him  in  1 312. 
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by  Bruce,  Randolph  and  Douglas,  in  the  following  month, 
and  the  defeat  of  Edward  II.  at  Byland,  made  the  main- 
tenance of  strangers  in  a  devastated  country  impossible. 
While  the  country  was  over-run  and  '  noble  buildings,'  as 
Melton  wrote,  '  most  richly  replenished  with  wheat  of 
various  kinds,  as  the  immediate  season  requires,  were 
fearfully  reduced  to  cinders  and  ashes,'  the  archbishop 
retreated  to  his  Nottinghamshire  manor  of  Laneham.  He 
represented  the  state  of  things  to  the  prior  and  convent 
On  20  October,  telling  them  that  Craneburn  had  taken  a 
solemn  oath  to  free  them  of  all  debt  which  they  had  in- 
curred on  his  account,  and  begging  them  to  admit  him  as 
well  as  their  former  prior,  Robert  Kidderminster,  who  was 
also  in  the  north.  The  archbishop  was  ready  in  return  to 
relieve  them  from  the  support  of  a  canon  of  another  house, 
who  had  been  committed  to  their  charge.1  Probably 
Craneburn  and  Kidderminster  had  been  similarly  quar- 
tered upon  Yorkshire  monasteries,  which  could  no  longer 
afford  compulsoty  guests. 

On  16  January,  1322-3,  Melton  commissioned  two  of  his 
clerks,  John  Sutton  and  Richard  Cave,  to  visit  St.  Os- 
wald's.2 They  came  to  the  house  on  24  January ;  but 
the  decree  embodying  the  consequent  injunctions  was  not 
issued  until  29  July  following.3  In  the  interval  the  arch- 
bishop had  examined  the  comperta  of  the  visitors,  and,  like 
the  other  documents  of  this  type  which  are  numerous  in 
his  register,  the  decree  is  a  good  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  common  forms  of  an  episcopal  chancery  to 
suit  the  special  and  real  needs  for  which  they  were  re- 
quired. Each  injunction,  however  formal  its  language,  is 
framed  to  correct  a  default  which  had  been  proved  by  the 
visitors  from  the  depositions  of  the  prior  and  individual 
canons,  and  is  not  merely  a  pointless  repetition  of  phrases 
which  it  would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  use,  if  they 
were  not  necessary. 

1  Ibid.       2  Ibid.  fo.  413  d.      3  Ibid.  fo.  415. 
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(1)  The  prior  and  canons  are  to  promote  the  unity  of  love  and 
brotherly  concord,  without  which  the  religious  life  cannot  exist 
and  life  has  no  merit  before  God,  with  all  their  might,  utterly 
banishing  the  bitterness  of  envy,  strife  and  contention. 

(2)  Divine  service  is  to  be  held  in  church  by  day  and  night, 
according  to  the  variety  of  the  seasons,  as  honourably  and  devoutly 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  religious  observance. 

(3)  The  house  is  burthened  with  divers  debts,  pensions,  liveries 
and  corrodies.  They  are  all  to  strive  towards  gradual  freedom 
from  such  obligations  by  economy  in  food  and  drink  and  in  the 
expenses  of  themselves  and  their  servants,  and  take  anxious  care 
for  the  keeping  of  the  goods  of  the  house. 

(4)  Every  year  before  Martinmas  the  several  officers  of  the 
monastery,  internal  and  external,  from  whom  accounts  are  due, 
must  render  carefully  and  distinctly,  before  the  prior  and  three  or 
four  of  the  more  discreet  canons  elected  ad  hoc  in  common,  their 
accounts  of  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  house.  These  are  to  be 
properly  audited,  and  the  state  of  the  house  is  to  be  exhibited  to 
the  whole  convent.  Obedientiaries,  servants  and  ministers  who 
are  found  to  be  untrustworthy  and  useless  are  to  make  good,  so  far 
as  they  can,  the  losses  incurred  through  them,  and  to  be  removed 
without  respect  of  persons,  and  trusty  and  profitable  persons  put 
in  their  place  on  sufficient  bail  and  surety. 

(5)  Infirm  canons  are  to  be  duly  cared  for  according  to  their 
conditions  and  ailments,  so  far  as  can  be  afforded,  and  are  to  be 
given  choicer  food  in  place  of  coarse  diet,  according  to  their 
appetite. 

(6)  No  canon  may  reveal  secrets  of  chapter  to  any  outsider, 
whether  secular  or  religious  ;  for  all  such  disclosures  involve  the 
greater  excommunication  ipso  facto. 

(7)  The  visitation  decrees  of  the  archbishop's  predecessors  are 
to  be  diligently  observed  in  every  possible  way  in  their  several 
articles. 

(8)  The  prior  is  forbidden  under  pain  of  deposition,  and  the 
canons  under  pain  of  distraint,  to  grant  corrodies,  liveries  or  pen- 
sions to  anyone,  or  to  grant  leases  of  manors,  granges  or  other 
property  in  perpetuity  or  for  long  terms,  or  to  alienate  property, 
or  to  receive  anyone  to  the  habit  of  a  canon  or  lay-brother,  or  as  a 
boarder,  without  special  licence  of  the  archbishop  granted  by  letter. 

(9)  The  houses,  granges  and  manors  of  the  priory  are  to  be 
diligently  kept  in  repair,  where  it  is  needed  and  can  conveniently 
be  done.  The  demesne  and  other  lands  of  the  house  are  to  be  tilled 
and  sown  at  convenient  seasons. 
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(10)  The  alms  of  the  house  are  to  be  faithfully  collected  by  the 
almoner  and  his  servants  and  distributed  to  the  poor  alone.  They 
are  not  to  be  given  to  work-folk  or  to  messengers  or  to  anyone  else, 
except  from  motives  of  pity. 

(11)  If  it  seems  expedient,  there  shall  be  henceforth  one 
cellarer  in  the  house,  to  take  charge  of  its  goods  and  look  after  its 
foreign  affairs  ;  and  two  bursars,  to  receive  the  whole  income  of  the 
house  and,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  priory,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
prior  and  the  other  officers,  who  shall  render  account  for  it  as 
before  directed. 

(12)  The  prior  and  sub-prior,  in  their  corrections  of  trans- 
gressions, are  to  keep  a  discreet  mean  between  negligence  and 
burning  zeal ;  nor  are  they  to  be  respecters  of  worldly  persons. 

(13)  When  the  canons  have  their  necessary  periods  of  recrea- 
tion and  solace,  the  prior  is  to  invite,  now  one,  now  another,  to 
entertainment,  and  is  to  show  more  abundant  favour  to  those  who 
seem,  according  to  their  condition,  to  need  it  most. 

(14)  The  prior  must  take  part  with  the  convent  in  the  church, 
f  rater,  cloister  and  dorter,  and  must  always  eat  with  them  in  f rater, 
unless  he  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests,  by 
sickness,  by  necessary  or  profitable  occupation  in  the  business  of 
the  house,  or  by  any  other  lawful  cause. 

(15)  In  councils,  discussions,  sealings  of  letters,  and  all  other 
arduous  businesses  of  the  house,  the  prior  is  to  use  the  advice  of  the 
most  ripe  and  discreet  canons,  in  no  wise,  however,  allowing  his 
own  prudence  to  be  swayed  by  it. 

(16)  The  prior  or  sub-prior  may  not  give  licence  to  canons  to 
roam  about  the  neighbourhood  or  go  out  of  cloister  without 
difficulty,  unless  there  is  urgent  need  or  the  house  may  be  profited 
thereby. 

(17)  The  common  seal  is  to  be  kept  well  and  faithfully  under 
two  keys  at  least,  of  which  the  prior  shall  have  one,  and  another 
faithful  and  discreet  canon,  elected  ad  hoc  by  common  consent, 
the  other,  so  that  no  letters  henceforth  may  be  sealed  with  it,  un- 
less they  have  first  been  seen  and  read  in  chapter  before  the  con- 
vent, and  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  convent,  or  of  the  more  and 
sounder  part,  has  been  given  to  the  sealing. 

(18)  No  canon  is  to  blame  another,  or  ask  questions  or  give 
answers  touching  depositions  made  in  this  visitation,  either  by 
anyone  or  concerning  anyone,  under  the  penalties  stated  beneath. 

(19)  All  and  several  the  canons  and  lay-brothers  are  to  obey 
the  prior  and  sub- prior  reverently,  and  hearken  humbly  to  them  in 
all  their  commands,  canonical  injunctions  and  lawful  corrections. 
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Each  man  must  treat  his  fellow  and  behave  himself  in  the  love  of 
charity  and  unity.  Transgressors  and  the  rebellious  are  to  receive 
exemplary  punishment,  and,  if  contumacious,,  are  to  be  reported 
by  the  prior  to  the  archbishop. 

(20)  The  injunctions  are  to  be  strictly  observed,  under  pain  of 
deposition  of  the  prior,  and  of  the  greater  excommunication  for 
the  other  canons,  apart  from  other  penalties  to  suit  the  offender's 
demerits.  They  are  to  be  read  in  English  slowly  and  distinctly 
before  the  whole  convent  in  chapter,  at  least  once  a  month. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no  prelate  could  keep  his  eye 
perpetually  upon  the  individual  monasteries  of  his  diocese, 
and  that,  in  wording  his  injunctions,  he  had  to  trust  to  the 
obedience  of  the  house  and  its  fear  of  condign  punishment. 
At  the  same  time,  his  prohibitions  were  mitigated  by 
saving  clauses  ;  and  the  injunction,  for  example,  which 
bids  the  prior  to  follow  the  common  life  of  his  brethren,  by 
its  liberal  exceptions,  practically  permits  him  to  do  the 
opposite.  The  days  were  long  past  when  a  prior  could 
be  compelled  to  live  altogether  with  his  canons  ;  and, 
at  this  very  time,  when  Abbot  Wigmore  was  building 
his  new  camera  at  St.  Peter's,  and  his  old  lodging  was 
being  given  up  to  his  prior,  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's 
might  well  see  a  necessary  and  lawful  reason  for  perma- 
nent absence  from  dorter  and  frater.  So  far  as  the 
general  character  of  the  injunctions  is  concerned,  they 
dwell  upon  the  ordinary  faults  of  a  monastery,  the  ten- 
dencies to  bickering,  disobedience,  slack  financial  habits, 
and  irregular  discipline.  There  is  no  allusion  to  grave 
moral  faults,  and  the  most  serious  implication  is  that  of  the 
imperfect  performance  of  divine  service.  Considering  the 
quite  recent  neglect  of  the  rule  for  secular  practices,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  convent  had  done  something  to  reform 
itself  since  1320.  It  was  no  great  assistance  to  the 
economy  required  of  the  canons,  when,  in  the  following 
June,  a  canon  from  Healaugh  Park  was  quartered  upon 
them,  because  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  elder  Despenser, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  dwell  conveniently  in  his  own 
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monastery  near  York1 ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that 
Melton  could  hardly  help  himself  in  granting  Despenser's 
request. 

In  1329  some  of  the  canons  complained  by  letter  to 
Melton  that  the  prior  was  dilapidating  the  wheat  of  the 
house  by  appropriating  it  to  his  own.  The  archbishop 
ordered  a  clerk,  Robert  of  Skeeby  (Skyteby),  to  investigate 
the  matter  and,  if  it  was  true,  to  sequestrate  the  goods  of 
the  priory.  Without  troubling  to  hold  an  inquiry,  Robert 
laid  the  sequestration  upon  the  house.  Melton,  on  12 
June,  gave  back  the  administration  to  the  prior  and  com- 
manded the  convent  to  obey  him  until  he  could  hold  a 
visitation  by  his  commissary.2  On  30  June,  he  appointed 
his  land-steward,  Robert  of  Bridlington,  to  hold  the  visi- 
tation.3 There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  what  hap- 
pened, and  we  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  prior,  who 
probably  was  still  John  of  Walton.  The  next  information 
comes  on  9  November,  133 1,  when  John  of  Compton,  an 
unsatisfactory  canon,  was  sent  into  exile,  at  the  charge  of 
five  marks  yearly  to  St.  Oswald's,  to  Thurgarton  priory  in 
Nottinghamshire.  He  was  sent  back  to  Gloucester  almost 
directly,  on  29  November  4;  but  proved  an  unsatisfactory 
and  disorderly  penitent.  On  14  January  1331-2  the  prior 
and  convent  were  ordered  to  inhibit  him  from  roaming 
outside  the  precincts  and  gossiping  with  secular  folk, 
especially  women.  He  was  not  to  send  or  receive  letters, 
but  to  perform  his  penance  in  all  respects.5 

This  last  letter  seems  to  have  been  sent  with  a  pair  of 
injunctions,  dated  13  January,  issued  in  consequence  of 
information  which  had  caused  the  archbishop  much 
anxiety.  The  prior  was  forbidden,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  deprivation,  to  alienate  and  squander  the 
goods  of  the  house,  unless  such  alienation  served  a  neces- 
sary purpose  and  the  common  good.    The  archbishop 

1  Ibid.  fo.  415  d.       2  Ibid.  fo.  420  d.  3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid.  fo.  430  d.       5  Ibid,  fo,  431. 
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was  sending  John  of  Nottingham,  rector  of  Ilkley,  to  St. 
Oswald's  with  a  list  of  articles  to  be  propounded  against 
him.  These  the  prior  was  not  to  divulge,  nor  was  he  to 
conspire  against  the  archbishop  or  the  rights  of  the  church 
•of  York  :  if  he  knew  of  any  conspirators,  he  must  reveal 
their  names.  He  was  further  to  penalise  no-one  on  account 
of  the  complaints  implied  in  the  contents  of  the  articles. 
The  second  injunction  insists  on  the  observance  of  the  in- 
junctions made  by  Greenfield.  These  were  evidently  held 
to  include  Gray's  injunctions,  which  they  re-enacted ;  for 
Melton  made  a  special  exception  with  regard  to  the  cor- 
rody  allowed  to  the  dean  or  warden  of  the  jurisdiction, 
which  was  granted  by  Gray's  decree,  and  which  the  arch- 
bishop now  reserved  to  his  own  disposal.  John  of 
Nottingham  received  his  commission  on  the  same  day, 
with  power  to  remove  the  prior  and  appoint  another,  if 
necessary.1 

Another  visitation  was  entrusted  by  Melton,  on  20  April, 
x335>  to  William  of  Wirksworth,  rector  of  Slaidburn,  and 
John  of  Bridlington,  rector  of  Roxby,  Lines.2  From  this 
point  onwards,  details  of  the  history  of  the  priory  become 
somewhat  bald  and  infrequent.  Archbishop  Zouche  gave 
a  commission  of  visitation  to  his  household  clerks,  Simon 
Lubenham  and  Simon  Bekyngham,  on  19  February, 
1346-73 ;  but  no  decree  has  been  preserved  in  this  context. 
During  the  summer  of  1349,  a^  the  height  of  the  great 
pestilence,  two  priors  died.  John  of  Harescombe,  who 
may  have  succeeded  Walton,  if  Walton  it  was,  in  1331-2, 
was  succeeded  on  1  June  by  John  of  Compton,  who  had 
given  trouble  to  the  convent  and  the  late  archbishop 
eighteen  years  before  ;  and  Compton,  in  his  turn,  was 
succeeded  on  7  August  by  William  Heved,  i.e.  Head.4 
It  is  evident  that  the  monastery  suffered  heavily  during 

1  Ibid.       2  Ibid.  fo.  436.       3  York  Reg.  Zouche,  fo.  293. 
4  Ibid.  fo.  296.    Harescombe  and  Compton  are  not  in  Medland's  list,  where 
Heved's  date  is  given  as  1352. 
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the  Black  Death  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  made 
a  satisfactory  recovery.  On  18  September,  1349,  the 
canons  had  licence  to  sell  a  corrody  and  to  admit  two  lay- 
brothers  to  the  religious  habit,1  evidently  owing  to  their 
need  of  ready  money  and  to  their  diminished  numbers. 
Seven  years  later,  on  27  October,  1356,  Archbishop 
Thoresby,  sending  Henry  Burton,  rector  of  Bigby,  Lines., 
and  Walter  Skirlaugh,  the  future  bishop  of  Lichfield,  Bath 
and  Wells,  and  finally  of  Durham,  on  visitation,  said  that 
the  priory  had  so  come  to  grief  in  its  resources  that,  unless 
God  averted  it  and  some  remedy  were  quickly  found,  the 
utter  ruin  which  threatened  it  would  overwhelm  the 
house.2 

Heved  resigned  in  1366-7,  and,  on  1  February,  John 
Wyneyerde  was  appointed  in  his  place.3  The  pestilence 
of  1369  weighed  heavily  on  the  house.  Some  of  the  canons 
died  and  few  escaped  illness  :  those  who  were  left  were 
scarcely  enough  for  the  requirements  of  the  daily  services. 
On  23  August  they  besought  the  archbishop  to  grant  a 
remedy  for  their  notoriously  scanty  numbers  against  the 
imminent  peril  of  total  extinction,  and  allow  the  prior  to 
admit  six  novices  as  canons,  and  to  renew  in  advance  his 
grant  of  the  office  of  penitencer  to  John  Oldeswell,  whose 
term  would  expire  in  the  following  February.  This  peti- 
tion, as  regarded  the  novices,  was  granted  by  Thoresby  on 
18  October. 4  Prior  Wyneyerde  must  have  died  or  resigned 
shortly  afterwards.  His  successor  was  Thomas  Duk.  As 
Duk  was  appointed  receiver  of  the  lordship  of  Church- 
down  on  3  March,  1370- 1, 5  this  was  probably  the  date  of 
his  appointment  as  prior.    He  was  still  prior  in  August, 

1  Ibid.  fo.  296  d. 

2  York  Reg.  Thoresby,  fo.  301. 

3  Ibid.  fo.  304.    Not  in  Medland's  list. 

4  Ibid.  fo.  306. 

6  Ibid.  fo.  306.    Duk  is  called  Dick  by  Medland. 
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1398  1;  but  the  history  of  the  interval,  so  far  as  informa- 
tion from  the  York  registers  goes,  is  a  blank.2 

A  series  of  entries  on  the  Patent  rolls  marks  the  acquisi- 
tion of  various  small  pieces  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  priory  and  of  its  local  estates  both  before  and 
after  1349.  On  7  November,  1305,  the  prior  and  convent 
paid  a  fine  and  received  pardon  for  acquiring  in  mortmain 
without  a  licence  a  toft  and  two  void  plots  of  land  in  the 
suburb  of  Gloucester,  one  of  which  was  purchased  from  the 
Carmelite  friars,  and  19s.  7d.  rent  from  three  several 
persons  in  Down  Hatherley,  Parton  and  Brickhampton, 
Wotton  and  Gloucester.3  On  4  November,  1336,  they 
had  licence  to  acquire  lands  and  rent  in  mortmain  to  the 
value  of  £10  yearly.4  There  is  no  statement  with  regard 
to  the  vacation  of  this  licence,  but  it  was  more  than  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  as  there  are  successive  licences  for  the 
alienation  in  mortmain  of  three  messuages  in  the  suburb  of 
Gloucester  (16s.  8d.,  20  October,  1338 5),  five  messuages  in 
the  same  (12s.  od.,  24  April,  13396),  a  shop  and  two  mes- 
suages in  the  same  (4s.,  16  February,  1339-40 7),  six 
messuages  and  rent  in  the  suburb,  Wotton,  and  the  Hide, 
with  the  reversion  of  two  messuages  and  land  in  the  same 
places  (£3  6s.  8d.,  10  April,  1342 8),  eleven  messuages,  two 
shops,  land  and  meadow  in  Churchdown,  Parton,  Brick- 
hampton, Gloucester  and  its  suburb  and  Sandhurst,  with 
the  reversion  of  two  messuages  in  Gloucester  and  the 
suburb  (£4,  30  April,  13499),  and  two  tofts  and  land  in 
Parton,  Brickhampton  and  Upton  St.  Leonards  {£1  6s.  8d., 

1  York  Reg.  Scrope,  fo.  106. 

2  There  is  a  curious  entry  relating  to  the  year  1371  in  B.M.  MS.  Sloane 
1619,  a  book  which  belonged  to  St.  Oswald's  :  'iij°  idus  Maii  vigilia  scilicet 
ascensionis  domini  anno  gratie  mccclxxj.  audita  sunt  prima  tonitrua  in  domo 
sancti  oswaldi  post  prandium.  In  quo  die  tanta  fuit  habundantia  riorum  in 
p[ratis]  quod  mirabantur  omnes  qui  in  processione  rogacionoum.'  Trans. 
B.  and  G.  Soc.  xxxi.,  134. 

3  Cal  Pat.  Rolls,  1301 — 1307,  p.  396.       4  Ibid.  1334 — 1338,  p.  256. 
5  Ibid.  1338 — 1340,  p.  157.       6  Ibid.  p.  248.       7  Ibid.  p.  419. 

8  Ibid.  1340 — 1343,  p.  409.       9  Ibid.  1348 — 1350,  p.  280. 
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28  x\ugust,  1355). 1  The  amount  exceeds  the  £10  by  six 
shillings.  Much  of  this  property  came  from  Robert  Aston, 
apparently  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Aston,  whose  chantry 
was  founded  by  the  convent  in  June,  1335,  on  receipt  of  a 
bond  of  £100. 2  Robert  and  another  benefactor,  Geoffrey 
Eggesworth,  died  in  1349,  before  the  licence  for  the 
property  to  be  granted  by  them  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  A  new  licence  was  obtained  in  1355  by  their 
brothers,  William  and  Peter,3  who  also  granted  property 
on  their  own  account  in  the  same  year.  If  their  revenues 
were  diminished  by  the  pestilences  of  the  middle  of  the 
century,  the  prior  and  convent  were  able  to  contribute  a 
loan  of  £12  13s.  4d.  to  the  war  with  France  in  1347. 4  This 
was  only  a  third  of  the  loan  raised  from  St.  Peter's  abbey, 
and  half  that  from  Cirencester  abbey,  while  it  was  £6  6s.  8d. 
less  than  the  loan  from  Winchcombe  ;  but  it  was  equal 
to  the  sums  lent  by  Tewkesbury  abbey,  St.  Augustine's  at 
Bristol  and  Great  Malvern  priory. 

In  1374,  when  the  sees  of  York  and  Worcester  were  both 
vacant,  there  is  a  late  echo  of  the  old  controversy  over  the 
jurisdiction.  On  30  April  the  keepers  of  the  spiritualities 
of  Worcester  were  ordered  by  the  king  to  prohibit  the 
prior  of  Worcester  from  visiting  St.  Oswald's  in  his  capa- 
city of  vicar-general  of  the  vacant  bishopric.5  There  is  no 
indication  that  the  claim  was  renewed  at  a  later  date  ; 
and  by  this  time  there  was  a  general  indisposition  to  pro- 
long such  profitless  conflicts.  The  confirmation,  on  17 
November,  1388,  of  Henry  Ts  charter  by  which  the 
schools  of  the  whole  of  Gloucester  had  been  confirmed  to 
St.  Oswald's,  may  be  due  to  a  revival  of  the  dispute  of  a 
hundred  years  before  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  in 
1380  Bishop  Wakefield  had  found  it  necessary  to  uphold 
the  rights  of  Llanthony  priory  to  the  borough  school.0 

1  Ibid.  1354 — 1358,  p.  278.       2  York  Ree.  Zouche,  fo.  436. 

8  Col.  Pat.  Rolls,  1354 — 1358,  p.  250.       4  Ibid.  1345 — 1348,  p.  339. 

5  Worces.  Reg.  Sede  Vac.  (Worces.  Hist.  Soc.)  306. 

6  Leach,  Schools  of  Medieval  England,  127. 
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Richard  II 's  confirmation  may  perhaps  be  construed  as 
safeguarding  the  independence  of  a  separate  school,  or  at 
any  rate  recognising  the  liberty  of  the  prior  and  convent 
of  St.  Oswald's  to  set  up  a  school  without  hindrance,  if 
they  liked.  With  this  charter  were  also  confirmed  the 
various  precepts  of  Henry  II.  by  which  the  tithes  and  dues 
of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Oswald's  and  Sandhurst  were 
ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  priory.1 

On  21  September,  1392,  the  chaplains  of  '  Carnar's 
chantry '  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael,  annexed  to  the 
priory  church,  paid  five  marks  for  a  licence  empowering 
Edward  Taverner  and  other  citizens  of  Gloucester  to 
alienate  to  them  six  messuages  and  three  shillings  rent  in 
the  suburb.2  The  term  '  Carnar's  '  implies  a  charnel- 
chapel,  like  those  at  Worcester  and  elsewhere  in  which 
chantries  were  founded.3  On  30  August,  1394,  the  prior 
and  convent  obtained  a  new  licence  to  acquire  land  and 
rents  in  mortmain  to  the  amount  of  £10. 4  This  appears 
to  have  been  cancelled  on  16  December,  1398,  when,  for 
the  payment  of  forty  marks  in  the  hanaper,  and  for  an 
obligation  to  keep  the  obit  of  Richard  II.  and  his  two 
queens,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  the  advowson  of  Minster- 
worth,  with  licence  to  appropriate  the  church  on  the  usual 
conditions  of  the  endowment  of  a  vicarage  and  a  sufficient 
annual  distribution  to  the  poor.  The  letters  patent  give, 
as  a  reason  for  the  grant,  that  the  prior  and  convent  were 
in  need  of  fuel  and  other  necessaries,  and  of  common  pas- 
ture for  their  beasts.5  Their  need  of  ready  money  is 
shown  by  the  sale  of  a  corrody  at  Michaelmas,  1397,  con- 
firmed by  Archbishop  Scrope  on  12  August,  1398,  to 
Henry  Hannys  and  Isabel  his  wife  for  their  lives  in  sur- 
vivorship. The  grantees  were  to  receive  daily  at  the 
priory  bakehouse  and  brewhouse,  to  and  from  which  they 

1  Cat  Pat.  Rolls,  1385 — 1389,  p.  525.       2  Ibid.  1391 — 1396,  p.  173. 

3  This  licence  is  referred  to  in  the  certificate  of  the  '  Charnell  Service  '  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Catharine's,  returned  in  1548  (Transactions  B.  &  G.  Soc.  vm,  255). 

4  Ibid.  p.  304.       5  Ibid.  1396 — 1399,  p.  477. 
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were  allowed  free  entry  and  egress,  a  loaf  of  '  myche,'  the 
best  bread  of  the  canons,  and  a  gallon  of  the  best  convent 
ale,  as  well  as  a  livery  of  26s.  8d.  payable  in  quarterly 
portions.  The  prior  and  convent  also  granted  them  for 
Henry's  life  a  tenement  within  the  precincts,  in  exchange 
for  a  tenement  in  the  suburb  outside  Aylesgate,  which 
Henry  granted  to  two  secular  priests,  their  heirs  and 
assigns,  with  the  condition  that,  if  these  priests  were 
called  upon  to  pay  any  taxes  above  the  land-tax  of  3d. 
Henry  would  render  them  I2d.  for  every  penny  so  paid. 
Henry  also  undertook  the  upkeep  and  repair  of  the  tene- 
ment in  the  priory.1  The  two  priests  were  evidently 
chantry  chaplains  in  St.  Oswald's,  probably  the  priests  of 
'  Carnar's  chanty.' 

Between  1398  and  1404  John  Shipton  succeeded  Duk 
as  prior2 ;  but  on  17  March,  1404-5  he  begged  to  be 
released  from  the  custody  of  the  house,  and  John  Player,3 
the  sub-prior,  was  put  in  his  place  at  the  archbishop's 
pleasure.4  But  Player  was  an  old  man,  and,  though  he 
acquitted  himself  without  blame,  was  unequal  to  the  office. 
On  4  June,  1408,  Archbishop  Bo  wet  commissioned  Thomas 
Polton,  then  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  Bowet's  chan- 
cellor to  audit  Player's  accounts  and  to  remove  him, 
assigning  him  a  pension.5  On  10  June  John  Shipton 
was  re-appointed,  with  the  expression  of  hope  that  the 
resources  of  the  house,  which  were  in  a  sad  state  of  decay, 
would  revive  under  his  care.6  It  certainly  appears  that 
the  convent,  although  it  had  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Minsterworth  in  1402, 7  had  been  unable  to  pay  up  the 
whole  fine  of  Chancery,  so  as  to  secure  its  appropriation. 
A  new  licence  for  appropriation,  for  which  ten  marks  were 

1  York  Reg.  Scrope,  fo.  106  and  d. 

2  Medland  does  not  notice  Shipton's  first  tenure  of  the  office. 
:{  Called  Players  by  Medland,  with  the  date  1404. 

4  York  Reg.  Scrope,  fo.  110  d.       6  York  Reg.  Bowet,  1,  fo.  7  d. 
<!  Ibid.  ff.  26,  26  d.    Medland  calls  Shipton  '  Shipston.' 
7  Hereford  Reg.  Trefnant  (Cantilupe  Soc). 
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paid,  was  taken  out  on  2  December,  14071 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1  September,  1418  that,  for  the  payment  of  another 
ten  marks,  the  final  licence  was  granted.2  The  bishop  of 
Hereford's  commissaries  held  preliminary  inquiries  in 
Newent  Church  on  5  December,  1417  and  4  November, 
1418.  At  the  first  of  these  the  jury,  composed  of  incum- 
bents and  chaplains  of  Forest  deanery,  with  two  laymen, 
found  that  the  various  lands  and  possessions  of  St. 
Oswald's  were  largely  unfilled  and  unoccupied,  owing  to 
default  of  tenants  and  lack  of  servants.  Its  rents  and 
profits,  temporal  and  spiritual,  were  so  diminished,  and  its 
substance  and  resources  were  consequently  so  slight,  that 
the  prior  and  canons  were  reduced  to  penury,  and  were 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  meet  their  necessary 
burthens  and  customary  works  of  charity  without  abun- 
dant succour.  Apart  from  this,  heavy  subsidies  and 
taxation,  increasing  since  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  the 
satisfaction  of  impudent  and  unjust  demands  of  envious 
persons,  the  negligence  and  wantonness  of  divers  priors, 
especially  of  John  Shipton,  sometime  prior,  pestilence  and 
murrain,  which  fell  with  special  severity  on  their  sheep, 
had  brought  them  into  debt  amounting  to  1000  marks  and 
more.  Their  income  was  £100  less  than  it  used  to  be,  and, 
without  speedy  help,  they  would  be  compelled  to  beg. 
Bishop  Lacy  accordingly,  on  5  December,  1418,  decreed 
the  appropriation,  reserving  a  yearly  pension  of  a  mark  at 
Midsummer  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  choristers,  and  claiming  seven 
pounds  of  wax  as  an  indemnity  to  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors in  a  vacancy  of  the  priory,  and  a  pound  of  incense  to 
the  church  of  Hereford  in  a  vacancy  of  the  vicarage.  The 
ordination  of  the  vicarage,  on  12  December,  among  its 
other  provisions,  prescribed  the  yearly  payment  by  the 

1  Cat.  Pat.  Rolls,  1405 — 1408,  p.  380. 

2  Ibid.  1416 — 1422,  pp.  169, 170  ;  Hereford  Reg.  Lacy  (Cantilupe  Soc.)  51,  52. 
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convent  of  ten  pounds  to  the  vicar,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  V alor  Ecclesiasticus  among  its  liabilities.1 

From  these  documents,  it  is  clear  that  Shipton's  rule 
had  not  brought  the  blessings  to  the  priory  which  were 
expected  at  its  outset.  Of  the  appointment  of  Edward, 
wrho  gave  his  submission  to  the  ordination  of  the  vicarage,2 
nothing  is  recorded.  The  priory  appears  to  have  been 
vacant  in  Feb.,  1428-9,3  and  again  in  June,  1432,  when  a 
presentation  was  made  by  the  sub-prior  and  convent  to  the 
vicarage  of  Minsterworth,4  for  the  rectory  of  which  the 
prior  and  convent  were  long  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  first- 
fruits,  and  consequently  gave  some  trouble  to  the  papal 
collector.5  On  15  November,  1433,  Archbishop  Kempe 
appointed  John  Sucley,  a  canon  of  Wigmore,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  render  a  full  and  faithful 
account  yearly.6  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Hygyns  or 
Hugyns,  whose  appointment  is  not  recorded.7  It  seems 
that  his  unsatisfactory  rule  was  the  cause  of  a  commission 
to  Master  Thomas  Tanfelde,  S.T.B.,  to  visit  the  house, 
dated  28  February,  1445-6.  Tanfelde  visited  St.  Oswald's 
on  7  March,  but  prorogued  the  visitation  until  midsummer, 
and  meanwhile,  on  21  and  22  April,  commissions  were 
issued  to  John  Porter,  clerk,  ordering  him  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, to  sequestrate  the  goods  of  the  priory,  and  to  suspend 
Hygyns  until  he  should  have  rendered  a  full  account.8 
Hygyns  was  removed  from  his  office  on  2  April,  1447,  and 
the  next  dav  Richard  Mile,  also  called  Milis,  Miles  or 
Mille,  a  canon  of  Cirencester,  was  appointed  in  his  place.9' 
His  administration  was  probably  a  change  for  the  better  ; 

1  Hereford  Reg.  Lacy,  47-50,  52-57.       -  Ibid.  57.    Not  in  Medland's  list. 

3  A  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Witcombe  in  that  month  is  in  the  name  of 
Richard  Chaddesley,  the  sub-prior  (York  Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  7  d.). 

4  Hereford  Reg.  Spoffard  (Cantilupe  Soc.)  358. 

5  Ibid.  14,  etc.       6  York  Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  12. 

7  Mr.  Medland  says  in  1434 ;  but  evidence  is  wanting. 

8  York  Reg.  Kempe,  ff.  100  d,  100,  103  d,  104. 

9  Ibid.  ff.  60  d,  61.  Mile  in  Medland's  list  is  called  John  Inglis,  a  misread- 
ing of  Richard  Milis. 
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for,  on  8  June,  1452,  he  was  given  the  priory  for  life.1  His 
Christian  name  is  given  variously  in  William  Bothe's 
register,  as  Richard,  John  and  Thomas2 ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  same  man  is  meant  in  each 
case,  and  that  Mile  continued  prior  until  1464,  when  ,on  6 
August,  John  Beke  was  appointed,  the  priory  being 
apparently  vacant  by  death.3  The  difficulties  which  arose 
in  Mile's  time  with  regard  to  the  wardenship  of  the  juris- 
diction have  already  been  recounted.  Apart  from  these, 
the  only  entries  of  note  in  Bothe's  register  are  the  grant  of 
letters  dimissory,  on  13  November,  1452,  to  two  canons, 
Roger  Hemstide  and  John  Newlond,  licensing  them  to 
receive  ordination  from  any  Catholic  bishop,4  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  another  canon,  Robert  Morys,  by  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Peter's  to  the  rectory  of  Lassington.^ 
Morys'  predecessor,  Richard  Cheltenham,  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  canon  :  the  presentation  of  Austin  canons  to 
vicarages,  though  uncanonical,  had  increased  largely  since 
the  days  of  the  Black  Death,  and,  while  it  helped  to  relieve 
the  burthens  of  a  poor  house,  was  in  keeping  with  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  the  orders  of  canons  had  been  originally 
founded. 

Beke  resigned  in  1474,  and,  on  12  January,  1474-5 
William  Newland  was  appointed  '  president,  custos  or 
administrator '  of  St.  Oswald's.6  Of  his  administration 
we  knowT  nothing,  but  he  probably  disappeared  in  i486. 
By  that  time  the  house  was  oppressed  by  debt  on  all  hands, 
the  canons  were  remiss  in  their  observance  of  the  rule  and 
careless  of  the  maintenance  of  divine  service,  and  were 
judged  to  be  of  no  profit  to  the  management  of  the  monas- 
tery. These  things  are  stated  in  a  commission  from  Arch- 
bishop Rotherham  to  Richard  Birde,  empowering  him  to 
remove  all  canons  whom  he  might  think  it  expedient  and 

1  Ibid.  fo.  76  d.      2  York  Reg.  W.  Bothe,  ff.  123  d.,  128  d,  129. 

3  Ibid.  fo.  146  d.    Not  in  Medland's  list.       4  Ibid.  fo.  124. 

5  Ibid.  fo.  127  d.       6  Reg.  G.  Neville  1,  fo.  3.    Not  in  Medland's  list. 
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necessary  to  remove,  for  the  sake  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
house,  to  transfer  them  to  other  places  or  monasteries 
where  they  might  be  received  and  to  admit  more  promising 
persons  in  their  place.1  Whatever  happened  at  this 
visitation,  the  priory  was  vacant  in  November,  1487,  when 
the  archbishop  himself  presented  a  vicar  to  Minsterworth,2 
which  looks  as  though  he  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
convent.  There  is  no  note  of  a  successor  to  Newland  in 
1487  ;  and  no  immediate  reform  took  place,  for,  on  16 
May,  1491,  Rotherham  sent  four  clerks  to  visit  St.Oswald's, 
giving  them  the  fullest  powers  to  reform  the  monastery,  in 
which,  as  the  archbishop  had  learned,  divine  worship  was 
neglected  and  regular  observance  was  held  in  despite  and 
allowed  to  lapse,  while  other  faults  were  in  need  of  re- 
form.3 The  result  of  this  visitation  was  that  on  14  July  a 
canon  of  Llanthony,  Nicholas  Faukener,  was  appointed 
prior,  with  leave  from  the  prior  of  Llanthony.4 

At  this  point  the  priory  sinks  into  obscurity.  It  main- 
tained its  existence,  and  in  1532  William  Gylford,  the 
last  prior,  was  receiver  of  the  barony  of  Churchdown  after 
the  death  of  Wolsey.5  In  April,  1536,  when  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  smaller  religious  houses  was  imminent,  Arch- 
bishop Lee  pleaded  for  its  continuance  with  Cromwell, 
laying  emphasis  upon  its  status  as  the  archbishop's  free 
chapel,  its  privileges  as  a  former  royal  free  chapel,  and  the 
immunity  which  it  had  enjoyed  from  all  disturbers  by  the 
king's  writs.  He  pointed  out  that  the  appointment  and 
removal  of  the  prior  depended  on  him  alone,  and  that,  if 
he  chose,  he  could  turn  the  canons  out  and  put  seculars 
there.  This,  he  adds,  '  wold  I  have  doone  at  my  entre, 
if  I  had  not  ther  founde  oone  of  myne  acquayntaunce 

1  York  Reg.  Rotherham,  i,  fo.  187.  For  the  utter  poverty  of  the  priory  in 
1462,  which  led  to  its  exemption  from  paying  a  tenth  in  that  year,  see  V.C.H. 
■Glouces.  11,  86,  where  there  is  a  quotation  from  Worces.  Reg.  Carpenter,  fo.  178, 

2  Hereford  Reg.  Millyng  (Cantilupe  Soc.)  196. 
a  York  Reg.  Rotherham,  1,  fo.  188  and  d. 

4  Ibid  ff.  188  d,  189.       5  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII,  v,  388  (no.  822). 
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whome  I  judged  meete  to  bee  ther  undre  me.'1  Even  had 
Lee  converted  the  priory  into  a  secular  college,  its  life 
would  have  been  prolonged  only  a  few  years.  As  it  was, 
his  petition  was  of  no  avail.  In  the  following  autumn  the 
monastery,  the  income  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
Valor  of  1535,  fell  far  below  the  necessary  £200,  was  sur- 
veyed. The  report  was  favourable  to  the  seven  canons, 
five  of  whom  wished  to  remain  in  religion.  The  house 
had  been  lately  repaired,  but  the  church  was  ruinous,  and 
the  debts  amounted  to  £124  9s.,  a  sum  much  in  excess  of 
the  annual  income.2  The  actual  date  of  the  surrender  of 
the  priory  is  not  recorded  ;  but  it  had  been  dissolved  before 
the  end  of  1537,  and  Prior  Gylford  appears  in  the  pension 
list  of  1537-8  with  an  allowance  of  £15. 3  It  would  be  hasty 
to  judge  that  the  other  canons  received  no  pension, 
because  none  is  recorded4  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
found  benefices  as  secular  priests.  Archbishop  Lee  was 
evidently  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  suppression  ;  but 
there  is  a  note  of  complaint  in  his  observation  to  Cromwell 
on  3  February,  1537-8,  that  Sir  William  Jenyns,  the  late 
surveyor  of  Churchdown,  had  been  treating  with  Cromwell 
on  his  own  account,  without  a  word  to  the  archbishop.5 
Mr.  Medland,  in  his  list  of  priors,  gives  Jenyns  as  an  alter- 
native name  for  Gylford,  with  an  obvious  confusion  of  the 
surveyor  with  the  prior.  We  have  seen  already  how  John 
Jenyns  got  hold  of  the  site  of  the  priory  in  1540,  and  how 
its  possessions  were  gradually  dispersed  among  various 
grantees. 

The  history  of  the  priory  has  thus  been  traced  through 
its  successive  phases,  and  details  which  hitherto  have  been 
unnoticed  have  been  added,  where  possible,  to  the  story. 

1  Three  Chapters  of  Letters  relating  to  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries  (Camden 
Soc.)  123,  124. 

2  V.C.H.  Glouces.  11.  86,  87,  summarising  details  from  an  article  in  Dublin 
Review . 

3  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII,  xm  (i),  575  (no.  1520). 

4  V.C.H.  Glouces.  ut  sup.  states  that  no  pensions  were  given  to  the  other  canons. 

5  L.  &  P.  Hen.  VIII,  xm  (i),  72  (no.  210). 
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Beside  the  great  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  this  smaller  house, 
with  a  church  of  moderate  size  and  buildings  of  no  great 
splendour,  naturally  lost  some  of  its  early  prestige.  But, 
no  less  than  the  abbey,  it  could  claim  kings  and  princes  as 
its  founders  and  patrons,  and  it  looked  back  to  days  when, 
renowned  for  the  precious  relics  which  it  contained,  it  was 
the  principal  church  in  Gloucester.  From  the  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  its  story  is  exceptionally  interesting. 
A  royal  free  chapel  of  secular  canons,  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  prelate  of  a  distant  diocese,  with  its  free- 
dom unimpaired,  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown  as 
its  protection  against  the  claims  of  the  local  bishop.  It 
retained  its  secular  constitution  under  its  new  owners  for 
half  a  century.  When  canons  regular  superseded  the 
older  foundation,  its  nominal  liberties  were  curtailed  by 
the  absolute  power  of  the  archbishop  of  York  to  appoint 
its  priors,  in  whose  election  the  convent  had  no  voice. 
Thus  dependent  upon  a  prelate  who  was  seldom  within 
easy  reach,  with  one  of  the  greatest  monasteries  in  Eng- 
land at  its  doors,  and  another  house  of  its  own  order  close 
by,  its  position  was  always  precarious.  If  it  was  free  from 
perpetual  supervision,  it  was  equally  in  need  of  constant 
counsel  from  a  patron  to  whom  access  was  difficult.  As 
the  centre  of  an  isolated  jurisdiction,  it  was  not  unique  ; 
but  nowhere  can  the  anomaly  of  such  a  situation  be  traced 
more  thoroughly.  The  first  century  or  so  of  the  existence 
of  the  priory  was  an  era  of  comparative  prosperity.  The 
next  period  is  marked  by  a  series  of  conflicts  in  which  it 
maintained  its  independence  against  local  diocesans  and 
metropolitans,  but  was  left  weakened  in  material  resources. 
The  pestilences  of  the  fourteenth  century  brought  about 
its  financial  catastrophe,  which  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  complete  decay  in  discipline  and  neglect  of  duty. 
Rotherham's  sweeping  reforms  were  followed  by  a  period 
of  quiescence,  during  which,  in  the  absence  of  contrary 
evidence,  it  is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  the  discipline  of  the 
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house  was  improved,  if  its  financial  condition  made  no 
great  progress.  Its  later  history  is  very  like  that  of  many 
other  monasteries,  great  and  small ;  but  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  germ  of  its  decline  may  be  found  were  so 
exceptional  as  to  excuse  the  length  at  which  its  annals 
have  been  told  in  these  pages. 


Appendix  t. 
List  of  Priors  of  St.  Oswald's. 
The  references  for  the  names  given  in  the  following  list  have  already 
been  noted  in  the  text.    Mr.  Medland's  list  {op.  cit.  128,  129), 
which  was  transferred  with  little  alteration  to  the  account  of  the 
priory  in  the  Victoria  County  History,  is  far  from  complete  or 
accurate.    Owing  to  the  arbitrary  appointments  of  priors,  which 
were  often  left  without  record,  and  to  the  possibility  that  now  and 
then  the  convent  may  have  presumed  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the  arch- 
bishop's nominee,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  really  satisfactory  list. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  the  present  compilation  fills  up,  how- 
ever inadequately,  certain  gaps,  while  it  rejects  names  which,  in 
previous  lists,  have  been  given  in  error. 
1 152  or  1 153.   Humphrey,  canon  of  Llanthony. 

Ealph,  between  11 79  and  n  91. 
Richard  Gray,  canon  of  Oseney,  c.1218. 
c.1218.  William. 

12  5 1.  William,  sub-prior,  on  the  deposition  of  his  prede- 

cessor. 
Richard,  died  1281. 
1281,  10  June.  Richard  of  Bathampton. 

G[uy?],  died  1289. 
1289,  24  May  Peter  of  Melbourne,  probably  sub-prior. 

1 301.  Walter  of  Bingham,  on  the  cession  of  Peter  of 

Melbourne. 

1 3 12,  25  Sept.  John  of  Asshewelle,  on  the  removal  of  Walter 
Bingham. 
Robert  of  Kidderminster. 
1314,  6  Oct.    John  of  Asshewelle,  on  the  removal  of  Robert  of 
Kidderminster. 
Robert  of  Kidderminster. 
132 1,  5  April.  John  of  Walton,  on  the  removal  of  Robert  of 
Kidderminster. 
?  1 33 1 -2.       John  of  Harescombe. 
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1349,  1 J  June.   John  of  Compton,  on  the  death  of  John  of  Hares- 
combe. 

1349,  7  Aug.     William  Heved,  on  the  death  of  John  of  Compton, 
1366-7,  1  Feb.  John  Wyneyerde,  on  the  resignation  of  William 
Heved. 

?i37o-i,  3  Mar.  Thomas  Duk,  still  prior  in  1398. 
John  Ship  ton. 

1404-5,  17  Mar.  John  Player,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Shipton. 
1405,  10  June.  John  Shipton,  on  the  removal  of  John  Player. 

Edward,  prior  in  141 8. 
1433,  15  Nov.  John  Sucley,  canon  of  Wigmore. 

John  Hygyns. 

1447,  3  April.  Richard  Mile  or  Milis,  canon  of  Cirencester,  on  the 

removal  of  John  Hygyns. 
1464,  6  Aug.     John  Beke. 

1474-5,  12  Jan.  William  Newland,  on  the  resignation  of  John 

Beke  :  removed  probably  in  i486. 
1 49 1,  14  July.  Nicholas  Faukener,  canon  of  Llanthony. 

William  Gylford,  prior  in  1532  and  1536. 

Appendix  ii. 

List  of  Rectors  of  Lassington  and  Great  Witcombe. 

The  names  given  in  the  following  lists  are  merely  those  which  are 
recorded  in  the  archiepiscopal  registers  at  York,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  continue  them  for  the  period  at  which  the  two 
churches  in  question  had  lost  their  connexion  with  the  northern 
diocese.  In  spite  of  the  great  value  of  the  York  registers  and  the 
amount  of  historical  material  which  they  contain,  the  memoranda 
of  institutions  to  benefices  were  kept  somewhat  carelessly  and 
few  lists  of  incumbents  can  be  compiled  from  them  which  are  not 
marred  by  serious  gaps.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  with  the  two 
Gloucestershire  rectories,  the  details  with  regard  to  which  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory. 

The  acquisition  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Lassington,  or, 
rather,  a  third  part  of  them,  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Peter's  has  been  noticed  in  the  text.  The  licence  in  Reg.  Thoresby, 
fo.  302  (22  Feb.,  1357-8)  empowers  the  abbot  and  convent  to 
acquire  them  in  parcels,  rendering  6s.  8d.  to  the  archbishop  as  an 
indemnity  for  the  advowson,  to  be  paid  pro  rata,  as  the  various 
parcels  are  acquired.  The  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  reserved  to 
the  see  of  York. 
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RECTORS  OF  LASSINGTON. 

John,  rector  in  128 1.    York  Reg.  Wickwane 

(Surtees  Soc.)  235.  * 
1287,  10  Nov.      William  of  Churcham  (Chirchehomme),  priest, 

pres.    by   Sir  Walter   Helyon.    York  Reg. 

Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  1,  58. 
1323-4,  25  Feb.    John,  son  of  John  Helioun,  clerk,  pres.  by  Peter 

Helioun.    York  Reg.  Melton,  fo.  418. 
1338.  Hugh  Dobyn,  acolyte.    Commission  of  inquiry 

to  the  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  with  power  to 

induct,  7  Oct.    Dobyn  had  two  years'  leave 

of  non-residence  for  study,    12  April  1339. 

Ibid.  fo.  441  d. 

1362.  Thomas  Rondulf,  pres.  by  the  Crown  28  May, 

by  reason  of  the  wardship  of  the  lands  and 
heir  of  Maud,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs 
of  Peter  Helyon.    Cal.  Pat.  Rolls  1361 — 1364, 

P-  197- 
Robert  Garlonde. 

1429-30,  Jan.      John  Horelok,  pres.  by  Joan,  countess  of  West- 
morland, by  exchange  of  the  vicarage  of 
Buckland  Dinham,  Somerset,  with  Robert 
Garlonde.    York  Reg.  Kempe,  fo.  8. 
Richard  Cheltenham. 

1455,  15  May.     Robert  Morys,  canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  pres.  by 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the 
resignation  of  Richard  Cheltenham.  York 
Reg.  W.  Bothe,  fo.  127  d. 
Richard  Philippis 

1484,  13  May.  Robert  Goldesmythe,  priest,  pres.  by  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Peter's,  on  the  resignation 
of  Richard  Philippis.  York  Reg.  Rotherham 
1,  fo.  187  d. 

1500,  27  Oct.  Robert  Ichyngton,  prior  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  War- 
wick, pres.  by  Sir  Edward  Ralegh,  on  the 
death  of  Robert  Goldesmythe.  York  Reg. 
Sede  Vac.  fo.  524. 

RECTORS  OF  GREAT  WITCOMBE. 

(Patrons,  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Oswald's.) 

Ranulf,  rector  in  1287,  when  (12  June)  Henry  of 
Shipton  was  appointed  his  coadjutor.  York 
Reg.  Romeyn  (Surtees  Soc.)  11,  56. 
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1287,  18  Nov.      John  of  Clifford,  priest.    Ibid.  11,  58. 
I32I»  9  June.      Walter  of  Wythindon,  priest.    York  Reg.  Mel- 
ton, fo.  408. 

Robert  of  Aston,  acolyte,  had  licence  to  study 
for  one  year,  30  May,  1339.    Ibid.  fo.  441  d. 

1407-8,  20  Feb.    Richard  Grym.    York  Reg.  Sede  Vac.  fo.  313. 

1428-9,  18  Feb.  John  Wynter,  chaplain.  York  Reg.  Kempe, 
fo.  7d. 

1446,  3  Dec.        William  Bellers,  chaplain.    Ibid.  fo.  59  d. 

1448,  29  May.     Walter  Suffelde,  chaplain,  on  the  resignation  of 

William  Bellers.    Ibid.  fo.  63  d. 
1462,  5  Aug.       Master  William  Horneby,  LL.B.,  by  collation  of 

the  archbishop  jure  devoluto,  on  the  death  of 

Walter  Suffeld.    Ibid.  ff.  143  d,  144. 
1472,  7  Sept.       William   Higons,    on   the   death  of  William 

Horneby.    York  Reg.  G.  Neville  11,  fo.  147. 
1485,  5  Sept.       William  Falkes,  chaplain,  on  the  death  of  William 

Higons.    York  Reg.  Rotherham  1,  fo.  186  d. 
1493,  9  July.       William  Philippis,  priest,  on  the  resignation  of 

William  Fawkes.    Ibid,  i,  fo.  189. 
1506-07  Mar.      Nicholas  Devias,    chaplain,    on   the  death  of 

William  Philippis.    York  Reg.  Savage,  fo.  87. 
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AVENING  CHURCH. 
By  St.  Clair  Baddeley. 

AVENING  Church  is  set,  or  rather,  throned  back  upon  a 
steep  hill-side  at  the  head  of  her  beautiful  valley  of 
sequent  ingges,1  or  water-meadows  of  the  Avon — somewhat 
as  a  grey  nun  sitting  apart  in  her  high  choir  ;  while  the  as 
yet  infant  stream  flows  at  the  foot,  past  the  happy  old- 
world  gardens  of  the  cottages,  and  the  vicarage.  But  as 
with  so  many  of  our  churches,  the  compact  unity  of  struc- 
ture is  but  an  apparent  one  :  for  the  building  is  a  complex 
of  secondary  developments  in  each  of  its  limbs  and  it 
merely  emulates  a  homogeneous  design.  It  has,  for  that 
reason,  rather  to  be  analysed  than  described. 

Though  appropriately  cruciform,  the  Church  of  Holy 
Rood  was  not  so  formed  originally,  nor  even  for  more  than 
a  full  century  after  (c)  1107,2  at  which  date  (if  not  rather 
earlier)  both  the  Manor  and  Church  of  Avening  passed 
by  gift  to  the  Royal  Abbey  of  Nuns  at  Caens  La  Trinite, 
already  made  by  the  King  and  Queen,  in  1082,  Ladies 
of  the  Manor,  and  owners,  likewise,  of  the  Church  of 
adjoining  Minchinhampton ;  to  which  their  name  was 
then  becoming  fastened  as  Hampton  '  Monialium/  or 
'  Moneken  Hanton/  Nevertheless,  a  notification  by  Fro- 
mund,  Abbot  of  Tewkesbury  (1162-78),  and  from  his  entire 
convent  there,  stating  that  a  dispute  between  them  and  the 
Abbey  of  La  Trinite  at  Caen,  relative  to  the  Church  at 
Avening,  had  been  settled  amicably,  by  the  payment  of 

1  From  incg,  pronounced  inch  (cf.  Inchbxook)  and  equivalent  to  ea,  stream. 

2  A  Charter  of  Hen.  I.  to  Bishop  Sampson  of  Worcester  (d.  1112)  and 
Walter,  the  sheriff,  granting  to  S.  Martin  of  Troarn  (Dioc.  Bayeux)  that  the 
monastery  and  parish  of  Horsley,  Glos.  shall  be  free  from  any  subjection  to  the 
church  and  parish  of  Havelinge  even  as  that  is  free  from  Horsley.  Cartul.  de 
Troam,f.  148.  Witnesses:  Roger,  E .  of  Meulan ;  Robert,  Chaplain  of  Rouen  y 
Docts.  of  France  (J.  H.  Round). 
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twenty  marks  to  them  by  the  Nuns  to  persuade  them  to 
withdraw  from  the  suit,  for  peace'  sake,  forms  suffi- 
ciently presumptive  evidence  that  the  once  great  Thane 
of  Tewkesbury  and  of  Avening,  namely  Beorhtric,  had 
granted  some  not-extinguished  right  or  other  in  Avening 
Church  or  Chapel  to  the  monastery  at  Tewkesbury ; 
either,  that  is,  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  or  certainly 
not  later  than  1075.  Abbot  Fromund  says  that  his 
Abbey  has  quit-claimed  to  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  any 
right  that  his  Convent  owned  in  the  Church  of  Avening 
and  its  appurtenances.1  But  we  have  further,  and 
direct,  evidences  that  Avening  indeed  possessed  an  nth 
cent.  Chapel  or  Church  One  of  these  is  the  fragment 
(now  set  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  aisle)  of  a  cap 
with  primitive  rope- moulding  found  in  1902-3  beneath 
the  floor  ;  where  also  was  then  discovered  the  footing 
of  the  early  north  wall,  dating  before  the  present  (or  early 
12th  cent.)  arcade  or  north- aisle  was  formed  out  of  it. 
Partly  beneath  a  portion  of  this  foundation,  though  quite 
possibly  only  forced  into  it,  was  found  the  large  stone 
coffin  (length  7  feet  by  1  foot  5  inches — external  width  of 
2  feet  2  inches — internal  14  inches  ;  lid,  of  5  solid  inches) 
now  placed  in  the  S.  transept.  Inside  this  lay  a  skeleton 
declared  then  (by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  the  restorer)  to 
have  been  that  of  a  lady.  Appearances  pointed  to 
pressure  or  weight  of  the  wall  having  completely  broken 
the  coffin.  In  any  case,  the  Norman  (rebuilt)  north  wall 
of  the  church  in  small  part  rested  upon  this  great  coffin, 
which  giving  way,  the  wall  collapsed.  In  addition,  the 
jambs  and  mutilated  Norman  shafts  and  caps  of  the 
western  Tower-arch  are  of  earlier  character  and  work- 
manship than  are  the  shaft  and  arches  of  the  North  aisle, 
or  than  are  the  vaulting-ribs  of  the  Chancel.  Again,  the 
square-headed  door  to  the  Tower-stair  in  S.W.  angle  of 
Chancel  is  of  this  date  ;  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  soon 

1  Cf.  J.  H.  Round,  Docts.  of  France. 
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sifter  the  Church  and  Manor  passed  into  the  hands  of 
these  wealthy  and  influential  ladies  of  Minchinhampton 
and  Caen,  the  Church  became  enriched  and  somewhat 
enlarged  ;  and  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  same 
early  12th  cent,  date  to  the  former  N.  and  S.  altars,1  evi- 
denced by  the  remains  of  the  chevroned  reredos-heads 
now  seen  flanking  the  western  tower- arch. 

The  vaulting-ribs  of  the  first.  Choir-bay,  again,  are  of  the 
advancing  twelfth  century  :  they  date  subsequently  to  the 
above-mentioned  door  to  the  tower- stair.  The  Church 
to-day  (104  feet  in  length)  consists  of  a  nave  equivalent 
to  five  bays,  with  an  arch-braced  roof,  having  a  short 
North  aisle  of  two  bays  opening  into  the  North  (14th  cent.) 
transept  (which,  we  shall  see,  it  did  not  do  originally),  a 
central  tower  (Norman  and  15th  cent.)  of  three  stages,, 
with  N.  and  S.  transepts  (14th  and  13th  cent.),  and  a 
Chancel  of  two  bays  (Norman  and  14th  cent.)  to  the  first 
of  which,  upon  the  north  side,  was  attached  a  13th  cent. 
Chapel,  destroyed  (c)  1300,  and  not  rebuilt.  The  late 
(c)  1 160  Norman  north  door  to  the  nave  has  been 
converted  into  a  N.  porch  in  the  late  Decorated  period  ; 
while,  still  later,  a  room  became  built  above  that,  the 
floor  of  which  was  removed  in  1902.  Before  it  was  trans- 
formed so  as  to  be  a  porch  there  was  perhaps  a  stair  (tim- 
ber) giving  access  to  the  very  early  13th  cent,  shouldered 
door,  which  alone  now  represents  a  former  over-storey  to 
the  North  aisle.2  Of  another  vanished  feature  here,  pre- 
sently. The  west  wall  is  centred  by  a  closed  14th  cent, 
door  :  but  none  of  it  is  Norman  work  ;  while  some  of  its 
exterior  (S.W.)  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  an  inten- 
tion in  completely  clearing  away  the  original  wall  to  build 

1  Such  N.  and  S.  altars  are  exemplified  at  Urrishay  and  Peterchurch,  eo. 
Hereford. 

2  In  the  N.  aisle  upper  face  was,  until  it  collapsed  in  1903,  a  door  to  the 
former  Rood.  Old  photographs  in  the  vestry  shew  it  well.  This  is  now 
mentioned  because  certain  members  of  the  R.  Arch.  Institute,  not  seeing  any 
sign  surviving  in  the  wall,  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  a  rood-screen 
here,  and  with  great  difficulty  became  persuaded. 
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a  western  tower.  The  west  window  once  over  the  door,  is- 
said  to  have  been  blown  in  and  ruined  by  a  great  gale,  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century.    No  vestige  survives. 

The  south  wall  has  a  closed  Norman  door  ruined  by  the 
insertion  of  a  15th  cent,  window.  This  door  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  original  west-door  (transferred).  Earlier  S. 
windows  have  given  way  to  two  Decorated  ones ;  and 
externally  the  south  wall  has  been  strengthened  D37  some 
rather  clumsy  late  buttresses.  A  piscina  remains  in  situ 
at  its  eastern  end. 

The  open  roof  (restored,  1904  and  carefully  repaired) 
is  of  five  bavs  springing  from  stone  corbels  carved  with 
grotesque  heads.  The  intersection-bosses  have  survived 
with  the  exception  of  seven.  That  the  original  roof  was 
considerably  lower  is  shown  by  the  round-headed  Tower- 
window  (closed). 

The  problem  of  lighting  the  central  tower  (then  the 
choir)  when  its  small  N.  and  S.  windows  had  been  darkened 
by  added  transepts  evidently  became  desperate,  and  the 
drastic  mutilations  both  of  the  Norman  shafts  and  arch, 
and  the  two-fold  insertion  of  pointed  arches,  the  latest  a 
two-centred  double  champfer,  attest  the  efforts  to  solve 
it :  though  doubtless  the  rood-screen  (when  it  came)  to 
some  extent  concealed  the  damage  done,  though  that  again 
must  have  modified  the  light  obtained.  That  the  coming 
of  the  rood-beam  and  screen  here  did  not  improve  matters 
except  in  appearance,  we  may  be  sure.  The  door  to  these 
situated  in  the  upper  North  aisle  wall,  was  accidentally 
destroyed  in  1902.  It  had  long  served  for  an  entrance  to 
an  18th  cent,  gallery.  The  corbel  to  carry  the  beam 
remains  in  the  east  wall.  Small  portions  of  the  rood- 
screen,  much  decayed,  were  found  in  1902  beneath  the 
floor.  The  bases  of  the  former  shafts  (as  of  the  former 
N.  and  S.  Norman  doors  to  the  nave)  stood  at  a  level 
two  feet  above  present  floor-level,  indicating  another 
minishment  of  the  light- diffusion.    In  addition,  the  floor 
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of  the  tower  (once  that  of  the  choir),  was  set  at  a  still 
higher  level,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  angle- shafts  to  the 
vaulting-ribs,  and  by  a  large  splay  in  the  N.W.  wall  close 
to  the  pier,  which  by  its  form  discovers  that  its  secondary 
object  was  to  convey  strong  north  light  to  the  steps  and 
floor  of  the  choir  beneath  the  Tower.  This  hagioscope, 
which  became  closed  up  in  the  13th  century,  probably 
received  its  light  from  the  window  of  a  Norman  re- 
•clusoir  or  cell,  attached  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  small 
north  aisle,  the  evidences  of  which  were  discovered  and 
demonstrated  by  Messrs.  Ingelow  and  Carpenter  in  18881 : 
and  the  former  small  Norman  door  to  which  (they  had 
reason  to  conjecture),  is  that  no  longer  in  situ,  but 
embedded  (?  as  a  sacred  object),  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
adjacent  transept.2  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  pro- 
jecting rebate  belonging  to  precisely  such  a  doorway,  which 
then  (and  long  after)  appeared  at  the  angle  of  the  transept- 
opening  belowthe  hagioscope,  is  no  longer  to  be  found  there. 
It  is  shown  in  their  Plan.  This  small  oblong  cell,  therefore, 
was  entered  from  the  east,  and  it  measured  within  (c.)  10 
feet  by  5  feet.  Whether  it  could  be  reached  from  the  north 
aisle  we  cannot  tell :  that  it  possessed  a  small  north  win- 
dow seems  likely  owing  to  the  position  of  the  closed 
hagioscope.  The  latter  will  also  have  permitted  the 
inmate  of  the  cell  to  hear  the  service  or  mass  chanted  in 
the  choir.  Both  cell  and  aisle  belonged  to  the  early  years 
of  the  12th  century.  In  the  following  century  the  cell 
was  done  away,  the  hagioscope  (1  foot  11  inches  by  1  foot 
5  inches)  was  filled  in,  and  a  transept  with  an  attached 
eastern  Chapel  (entered  by  a  door  from  the  present  chan- 
cel) was  thrown  out.  This  transept,  with  exception  of 
an  Early  English  window  and  a  few  feet  of  its  west  wall 

1  Cf.  vols,  xiii.  and  xiv.  Trans.,  Br.  and  Glos.  Arch.  Soc. 

2 This  was  therefore,  situated  next  the  earlier  choir  as  at  Mas-D'azil,  nr.  Foix : 
and  the  recluse  could  thus  hear  the  mass  through  the  splay  or  hagioscope  in  the 
Tower- pier.  Such  cells  occurred  formerly  at  Ledbury,  at  Quint  on,  and  at  St. 
Kineburga's  in  Gloucester. 
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became  entirely  rebuilt  (c.)  1300,  probably  after  a  fire 
that  destroyed  the  Chapel  eastward  beyond  it ;  of  which 
last  only  the  door  and  Early  English  piscina  survive. 
Until  that  date  the  High  Altar  had  remained  in  the  single 
Norman  bay  of  the  choir  and  the  two  chamfers  to  be  seen 
on  the  inner  angle  of  the  N.E.  pier  of  theTower  were  evi- 
dently made  for  the  convenience  of  those  attending  mass 
at  the  head  of  the  North  aisle  so  as  to  view  the  elevation 
of  the  Host. 

With  the  extension  of  the  choir  by  a  new  vaulted  bay  in 
the  same  Decorated  period,  the  east  wall  became  de- 
molished, and  when  a  fresh  one  arose  a  flood  of  light 
was  at  once  let  into  the  Church,  both  by  the  new  triple- 
light  east- window  and  by  N.  and  S.  windows  of  two 
lights.  If  this  bay,  perchance,  served  at  first  for  a  Lady 
Chapel  in  place  of  the  un-rebuilt  north  Chapel,  it  was 
probably  screened  off,  and  the  High  Altar  may  have 
remained  in  its  old  position.  If  so,  the  addition  of 
large  Decorated  windows  also  to  the  first,  or  Norman  bay 
destroyed  the  original  piscina  as  well  as  a  priest's  door. 
The  Decorated  piscina  of  the  eastern  bay,  though  mutila- 
ted, survives.  The  east  window  has  suffered  rearrange- 
ment (probably  more  than  once)  owing  to  settlement, 
which  has  likewise  occasioned  resetting  of  the  stone  vault- 
ing overhead.  The  loft  has  a  quatrefoil  ventilation- 
opening  :  whereas  the  loft  over  the  first  choir-bay  has  a 
square-cut  opening  from  the  Tower. 

As  in  other  instances  the  stairway  in  the  N.W.  pier  of 
the  tower,  opening  into  the  Chancel  has  proved  perilous 
to  stability.  Even  in  the  later  15th  century,  if  not 
earlier,  the  door  was  filled  in  for  safety  and  a  fresh  one  was 
opened  to  its  stair  fro  n  the  south  transept.  But,  in  time, 
this  likewise  had  to  be  closed  up,  and  the  tower  had  to  be 
reached,  as  at  present,  only  from  an  external  stairway  (s). 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  and  later  endeavours  to 
secure  it  against  '  settlement  '  the  tower  still  very  slightly 
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moves  :  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  increased  number  of 
the  bells  and  their  ringing  in  peals  in  a  structure  already 
rather  overloaded  by  the  rebuilding  of  its  upper  stages  in 
the  15th  century,  should  put  the  tower  to  an  expensive 
test.  Mr.  J.  Micklethwaite  in  1902-6  did  what  he  could 
to  secure  it :  with  care  it  may  last  for  some  time. 

The  South  Transept  (17  feet  6  inches  by  14  feet)  is 
smaller  than  its  northern  fellow ;  and  with  exception  of 
the  insertion  and  re-closing  of  east  windows  (15th  cent.) 
and  a  modern  west  door  to  it,  the  walls  are  of  the  13th 
century,  as  is  the  segmental  two-chamfer  arch  to  the 
Tower.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  corresponding  arch  to 
the  North  transept  is  significantly  doubled  in  order  to 
counter  the  weakness  which  thus  early  had  made  itself 
known.  The  original  small  Norman  tower-windows 
(rebated  for  shutters)  remain  in  situ,  but  neither  of  the 
transept  arch-heads  tallies  with  the  window-centres. 

In  the  north  transept  are  to  be  seen  (not  in  situ)  two 
incised  stone  slabs  belonging  to  the  tombs  of  priests,  and 
fragments  of  others  are  lying  in  the  south  Transept,  as  well 
as  many  little  pieces  of  early  memorial  tiles,  which  were 
recovered  from  under  the  floor  in  1902.  The  presence, 
however,  of  the  important  very  early  graves  already 
referred  to  at  the  north  edge  of  the  nave  and  in  front  of  a 
(?  Trinity)  altar  seem  to  point  to  a  special  sanctity  of  that 
spot,  made  only  the  more  emphatic  by  the  throwing  out 
there  of  the  Norman  aisle  and  cell  (reclusoir)  early  in  the 
12th  century.  This  gave  rise  in  our  day  to  the  notion 
that  some  Prioress  or  important  official  of  the  Abbey  at 
Caen  (either  visiting,  or  sent  to  reside  in  the  Manor)  might 
have  died  and  been  buried  in  the  Church.  This,  though  not 
an  impossibility,  nor  really  important,  cannot  be  proven. 
That  the  relations  between  their  rich  possessions  in  the 
three  Manors  of  Avening,  Pinbury,  and  Minchinhampton 
and  their  respective  Churches,  and  the  Nuns  of  Caen,  were 
far  closer  than  usually  was  the  case  of  alien  monasteries 
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seems  clear  from  our  documentary  sources ;  although  their 
ordinary  business-affairs,  as  was  usual,  were  directed  by 
their  appointed  seneschals  or  bailiffs,  who  presided  for 
them  at  their  local  Manor-Courts. 

For  example,  the  sub-Manor  of  Rodborough,  near  Stroud, 
was  long  held  of  the  Abbess  in  soccage  (by  paying  20s.  p.  a.) 
by  a  family  of  the  same  name,  and  after  them  by  their 
heir,  Richard  Browning,1  for  the  service  of  actually  trans- 
porting the  treasure  of  the  Abbess  of  Caen  from  Minchin- 
hampton  to  Southampton  whenever  she  returned  to  France. 
Already,  in  1205,  Innocent  III.  had  exhorted  King  John 
"  not  to  permit  the  Abbess  of  Caen  and  her  nuns  to  be 
brought  before  the  secular  Court  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl 
of  Oxford/'  in  the  Diocese  of  Norwich,  who  was  troubling 
them  there  about  their  two  manors  of  Horstead  and  Fel- 
stead,  which  William  I.  likewise  had  given  them.  So  the 
Abbesses  and  nuns  did  visit  their  English  possessions. 

Within  two  years  of  this  (1207), 2  they  had  trouble  with 
the  tenants  at  Pinbury  (where  the  famous  "  Nun's  Walk  " 
seems  to  recall  their  presence)  ;  and  the  Abbess  gave  a 
mark  to  the  King  to  have  Ralph  de  Veyn  removed  from  her 
dwelling-house  there,  which  she  had  leased  only  to  his 
brother  Thomas  for  a  certain  term.  She  had  further 
occasion  against  Matilda,  wife  of  Thomas  de  Veyn ; 
while  in  1213,  she  presented  the  King  with  a  good  palfrey 
for  the  better  hastening  of  her  plea  against  Richard  de 
Veyn,  concerning  her  four  hides  of  land  at  Pinbury 
(Penebiria)  Glos.,  and  their  appurtenances,  before  the 
Justices  at  Westminster.  She  wished  the  case  to  come  on 
within  fifteen  days.  It  further  seems  certain  also  that 
these  Abbesses  and  their  attendants  did  personally  visit 
their  beautiful  Gloucestershire  possessions,  from  their 
important  transactions  with  the  Abbots  of  Cirencester,3 
who  were  Lords  of  the  Hundred  of  Langtree  in  which  these 

1  Cf.  IPM.A.  Hen.  4.  2  Rot.  de  Finibus.,  p.  378. 

3  Cf.  MS.  Registers  A.  and  B.  at  Thirlestaine  House,  Cheltenham. 
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lay.  C.  1240,  we  find  Abbot  Roger  permits  the  Steward  of 
the  Abbess,  with  regard  to  pleas  in  the  Court  of  the  Hun- 
dred, the  right  to  appoint  his  attorney  by  letters  patent  if 
the  said  Steward  should  happen  to  be  absent  twenty  miles 
or  more  away  from  Cirencester :  "  but  the  Abbess  shall 
by  no  means  be  compelled  to  come  nor  to  answer  in  the 
said  places  (the  Hundred  Courts  of  Cirencester  and  Lang- 
tree)  unless  she  shall  be  present :  i.e.  staying  at  Minchin- 
hampton, Pinbury,  or  Avening  Manors.1 

Minchinhampton  became  a  town  of  marked  importance 
in  1213,  when  the  then  Abbess  procured  for  it  from  King 
John  two  Fairs  and  a  weekly  market. 

Hence,  like  other  Lords  of  manor  and  advowson,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Nuns  of  Caen  sometimes  took  a  leading 
part  in  improving  and  decorating  their  Churches  of  Avening 
and  Minchinhampton :  and  the  quasi-magnificence  of  this 
village  Church  is  just  what  one  would  expect  from  a  Con- 
ventual as  against  a  secular  lord  of  the  Manor ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Hamilton  Thompson  has  printed,  "  Where  the  Monas- 
tery was  lord  of  the  Manor  it  would  take  its  share  in  the 
building  and  upkeep  of  the  Church."  Moreover,  the  other 
parishioners  there  in  all  (in  A.D.  1100)  amounted  to  not 
above  70,  of  whom  thirty  were  slaves  and  the  rest  of 
humble  degree — mill-hands,  bordars,  and  villeins, — saving 
the  Rector  and  his  assistant.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  chief  part  of  present  Nailsworth  was  then  in  Avening. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  one  or  two  remarkable 
details ;  chief  among  which  is  a  sculptured  fragment 
built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Church  (jamb  of  door). 
According  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Fryer,2  this  is  part  of  a  baptismal 
bowl  of  rectangular  form  (2  feet  2J  inches  by  1  foot  if 
inches).    The  chief  piece  consists  of  an  arcade  of  tiny 

1  Many  alien  priors  and  sub-priors  were  wont  to  come  over  here  on  the  busi- 
ness of  their  Monasteries,  or,  to  produce  in  Court  their  charters  of  English 
possessions  :  and  not  a  few  of  them  died  during  their  stay. 

2  Cf.  Trans.,  B.  and  G.  Arcbfc  Soc.  xxxiv,  p.  196  ;  xxxvii,  p.  117. 
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semi-circular  arches  carried  upon  alternate  pillar  and  cor- 
bel. Each  arch  is  said  to  have  contained  an  Apostle  (?). 
Five  of  the  figures  remain  :  and  there  were  probably  six 
arches  upon  two  of  the  four  faces  of  the  font.  It  is 
difficult,  nevertheless,  to  recognise  or  explain  what  the 
apostolic  figures  are  represented  as  doing  ;  since  they  are 
habited  as  monks,  are  without  aureoles,  and  they  appear 
to  be  exchanging  or  comparing  (?)  loaves,  or  else  carry- 
ing (?)  stones.  Some  of  the  figures,  moreover,  resemble 
female  ones,  while  others  wear  tunicles. 

Another  fragment  of  decorative,  late  12th  cent,  work  is 
seen  to  be  affixed  to  the  North  wall,  further  westward.  It 
represents  two  priests  (or  monks)  exchanging?  scrolls, 
under  a  canopy  with  twisted  columns. 
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THE  GLASS  OF  THE  EAST  WINDOW  OF  THE  LADY 
CHAPEL  IN  GLOUCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

By  G.  McN.  Rushforth,  F.S.A. 

THE  following  paper  is  based  on  the  remarks  which  I 
made  when  I  described  the  window  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  and  of  the  Bristol 
and  Gloucester  Society,  present  in  the  Cathedral  on  July 
16th,  1921 ;  but  those  remarks  have  since  been  a  good  deal 
expanded  and  completed.  Much  assistance  has  been 
derived  from  a  manuscript  volume  containing  a  more  or 
less  complete  descriptive  catalogue  and  classification  of 
the  old  glass  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Le 
Couteur  in  1915,  for  the  loan  of  which  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Sydney  A.  Pitcher.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Le  Couteur' s  knowledge  of  mediaeval  glass  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  observation  will  realize  what  it  means  to 
start  with  glass  of  so  miscellaneous  a  character  as  this 
ready  sorted  and  classified  ;  and  though  I  have  not  always 
been  able  to  agree  with  him  in  matters  of  detail,  I  desire  to 
express  my  obligations  to  the  preliminary  work  done  by 
him,  and  also  to  thank  him  for  other  suggestions.  Mr. 
Pitcher,  whose  photographs  illustrate  the  paper,  has  also 
given  me  the  benefit  of  his  study  of  the  window. 

The  glass  now  in  the  east  window  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in 
Gloucester  Cathedral  is  in  such  a  confused  and  disordered 
state  that  the  ordinary  spectator  is  hardly  able  to  dis- 
tinguish any  definite  subjects,  and  carries  away  the  im- 
pression of  a  mere  mass  of  richly  toned  fragments,  with 
here  and  there  a  face  or  a  form  dimly  visible.  Anyone, 
however,  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
broad  differences  which  distinguish  the  glass  of  one  period 
from  that  of  another  will,  at  once,  recognise  that  the 
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window  contains  the  work  of  two  centuries,  the  fourteenth 
and  the  fifteenth  ;  and  a  closer  inspection  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  even  these  divisions  are  not  exhaustive,  but 
include  specimens  of  various  dates  and  styles,  which  have 
come  from  different  windows.  We  must  begin,  therefore, 
by  sorting  the  glass,  in  the  hope  that  the  process  will 
enable  us  to  decide  what  parts  of  the  remains  represent  the 
original  glazing  of  the  window,  and  what  has  been  brought 
from  outside.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite 
information  about  the  date  when  the  window  was  reduced 
to  its  present  state,  but  apparently  it  was  about  a  century 
ago.  The  fact  that  so  much  alien  glass  was  introduced 
suggests  that,  at  the  time,  the  gaps  in  the  original  glazing 
were  very  large. 

We  learn  from  Leland 1  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was  made 
by  Abbots  Hanley  (1457-72)  and  Farley  (1472-98),  so  that 
we  may  supppose  that  it  was  being  built  between  about 
1470  and  1490.  Probably  it  would  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  its  decoration  ;  and  in  that  case  we  cannot  put  the 
glazing  of  the  east  window  later  than  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. We  should,  therefore,  expect  that  any  of  the 
original  glass  which  we  may  discover  would  be  of  the  latest 
style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Let  us  begin  by  trying  to  rind  whether  the  window  con- 
tains any  glass  of  this  character  which  appears  to  be  in  its 
original  position.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  wholesale  destruc- 
tion, it  is  in  the  tracery  openings  and  the  cusped  heads  of 
lights  that  painted  glass  has  escaped,  and  remains  in  situ. 
And  so  it  is  here.  For  while  the  three  central  lights  at  the 
top  of  the  window  (3,  4,  5) 2  have  obviously  been  rilled  for 
the  most  part  with  imported  glass,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
■contents  of  the  small  side-lights  immediately  to  right  and 

1  Itinerary  (ed.  Toulmin  Smith),  ii,  61  ;  v,  157. 

2  The  figures  in  brackets  give  the  numbers  of  the  lights  as  they  appear  on  the 
diagram,  and  correspond  with  those  of  the  illustrations. 
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left  (2  and  6),  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  situ.% 
Both  represent  scenes  in  the  open  air,  the  blue  sky  or 
landscapes  being  continued  into  the  cusped  heads  of  the 
lights  without  any  canopy  or  other  framework — a  pictorial 
method  characteristic  of  late-fifteenth  century  or  six- 
teenth century  glass,  a  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the 
Crucifixion  scene  in  Henry  VIIFs  window  (before  1519), 
now  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster.  The  princi- 
pal figure  in  light  2  is  a  crowned  Madonna  ;  and  as  there 
are  remains  of  a  very  similar  figure  of  her  in  1  and  7, 
together  with  fragments  of  other  figures  in  the  same  style, 
we  seem  to  have  in  these  four  lights  glass  which,  from  its 
style  and  subjects,  may  be  regarded  as  original.  Apart 
from  the  unframed  naturalistic  scenery  to  which  we  have 
already  called  attention,  the  faces  have  a  rotundity  and 
fulness  of  features  characteristic  of  late  glass,  especially 
when  of  Continental  origin  or  influence.  The  subjects, 
again,  are  what  we  should  expect  in  the  great  window  of  a 
Lady  Chapel,  for  it  is  an  obvious  conjecture  that  the 
scenes  illustrate  miraculous  stories  about  the  Virgin.  We 
may  add  that,  if  this  be  so,  the  tall  central  light  (4)  may 
well  have  contained  a  figure  of  her  in  glory,  perhaps  an 
Assumption  or  Coronation,  which  may  have  been  the 
middle  of  a  composition  extending  through  fights  3  and 
5  as  well,  unless  they  also  had  scenes  like  those  in  the 
minor  fights. 

Coming  down  to  the  nine  main  lights  of  the  window^ 
divided  by  two  transoms  into  three  tiers,  giving  twenty- 
seven  lights  or  panels  in  all,  and  applying  the  same  method 
of  search,  with  the  benefit  of  the  experience  we  have  gained, 
we  notice  that  a  number  of  the  cusped  heads  of  the  lights 
still  retain,  more  or  less  intact,  their  original  glass,  of 
similar  character  to  that  found  in  the  tracery  lights  ;  that 

1  The  glass  in  the  small  triangular  openings  between  these  lights  is  almost 
intact.  The  design  is  a  group  of  three  leaves  in  yellow  stain  on  backgrounds 
alternately  pink  and  blue. 
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is  to  say,  backgrounds  of  landscape  or  blue  sky  without 
any  canopy  or  frame- work.  They  survive  in  eleven  of  the 
lights,  and  in  most  cases  show  the  tops  of  roofs  and  towers 
seen  against  the  sky  or  a  green  landscape.  One  (25)  has, 
in  addition,  a  number  of  spear-heads  ;  while  another  (21) 
exhibits  a  mast-head,  so  that  the  scene  must  be  at  sea.1 
That  they  belonged  to  scenes  of  stories  there  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt ;  and,  in  fact,  in  two  cases  (9  and  15),  there 
are  substantial  remains  of  the  scene,  continuous  with  the 
sky  background  in  the  head  of  the  light.  We  shall  return 
to  these  subjects  later,  but  meanwhile  we  may  note  that  it 
cannot  be  an  accident  that  these  backgrounds  of  scenes 
survive  only  in  the  heads  of  alternate  lights  (9, 11, 13,  etc.)  ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  scenes  in  each  tier  are,  so  to  speak, 
count erchanged  with  those  in  the  tier  above  or  below  them, 
as  a  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show.  We  may  then 
accept  this  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the  original 
design  of  the  window. 

But  what  occupied  the  alternate  lights  between  the 
scenes  ?  It  can  hardly  have  been  anything  but  full-length 
figures,  presumably  in  '  housings  •  or  canopied  niches.2 
The  east  window  of  St.  Margaret's  Westminster,  where  the 
great  pictorial  Crucifixion  is  flanked  by  canopied  figures  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Catharine,  with  Henry  and  his  queen 
below,  shows  that  the  idea  of  combining  unframed  scenes 
and  canopied  figures  in  the  same  window  was  familiar  to 
glass-painters  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  such  as 
we  might  expect  to  find  at  a  time  of  transition.  If,  as  has 
been  suggested,  canopied  figures  alternated  with  the  scenes 
here,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  some  traces  of  them,  or  at 
least  of  the  canopies  in  the  heads  of  the  lights  ;  for  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  would  have  disappeared  altogether, 

1  Among  the  fragments  in  the  head  of  n  is  a  yellow  shield  or  banner  with 
the  black  two-headed  eagle  of  the  Empire. 

2  Mr.  T.  Gambier  Parry  had  recognised  the  alternation  of  open-air  subjects 
and  single  figures  (Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii,  p.  73). 
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while  considerable  traces  of  the  scenes  survive  in  situ. 
Looking  along  the  heads  of  the  lights  (i.e.the  alternate  ones) 
which  are  sometimes  filled  with  very  miscellaneous  and 
fragmentary  canopy  work.,  we  are  struck  by  the  recurrence 
of  two  recognisable  types  of  canopy.  One  may  be  seen  in 
lights  ii,  14,  and  still  more  fragmentary  in  8.  Charac- 
teristic features  are  the  four  gables  pierced  by  quatref oils, 
and  two  detached  shafts  supporting  the  groining.  But  in 
11,  practically  the  whole  of  the  light  is  preserved,  and  the 
style  of  the  figure,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
what  we  have  found  of  the  original  glass  of  the  window, 
shows  that  it  is  an  importation.  We  must,  therefore,  turn 
to  the  other  type  of  canopy,  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  heads  of  lights  12,  16,  18,  showing  the  upper 
part,  surmounted  by  a  characteristic  tower-like  structure  ; 
while  in  18, 19,  24,  25  perhaps  the  lower  part  of  the  canopy 
survives.  If  so,  the  fact  that  there  are  six  (out  of  a 
possible  fourteen) ,  being  more  than  of  any  other  type,  is  a 
point  in  favour  of  their  being  original.  In  the  next  place, 
can  we  find  any  figure  presumably  belonging  to  the  origi- 
nal glass  ?  The  characteristics  of  that  glass  as  revealed  in 
the  portions  we  have  so  far  identified,  particularly  the 
scenes  of  9  and  15,  are  faces  of  rather  full  and  rotund 
forms  (especially  in  the  lips  and  chin) ,  vestments  of  deep, 
rich  colours  with  jewelled  borders,  and  white  drapery  with 
strongly  marked  folds,  heavily  shaded.  Now  in  light  24, 
under  one  of  the  canopies  which  we  have  just  described, 
is  the  lower  half  of  a  female  saint  wearing  a  mantle  with 
jewelled  gold  border  over  a  deep  red  dress  bordered  with 
ermine,  the  tone  and  details  being  similar  to  those  of  the 
two  panels  just  mentioned.  The  pavement,  of  an  ordinary 
tile-pattern,  on  which  she  is  standing  is  finished  at  the  back 
by  a  sort  of  gold  cresting,  which  we  find  also  in  18  (dis- 
placed) and  19,  thus  suggesting  that  the  remains  of  figures, 
as  well  as  of  the  canopies  in  those  lights,  belong  to  the 
original  series.    Of  the  head  only  the  outline  of  the  nimbus 
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remains  (compare  the  next  light,  25),  and  below  it  is  inser- 
ted the  head  of  a  virgin  saint,  treated  just  like  those  of  the 
three  deacons  in  3, 4, 5,  and  probably  coming  from  the  same 
source  (see  below).  We  may  notice  that  below  the  head, 
on  the  left,  is  a  right  hand  holding  a  slipped  branch,  an 
emblem  which  might  indicate  a  virgin-martyr  Praxedes  or 
Bibiana.1 

In  the  lower  part  of  light  4  is  the  upper  half  of  a  well- 
preserved  figure  representing  an  abbess  (one  might  think 
of  St.  Clare)  in  a  pale  brown  veil  over  white,  with  a 
gold  crozier.  It  is  fine  work,  especially  the  face,  and  has 
the  characteristics  of  which  we  are  in  search,  in  a  rather 
refined  manner.  We  might  at  once  assign  the  figure 
to  the  original  glass  of  the  window,  were  it  not  that  the 
well-preserved  canopy  and  background  formed  by  a  hang- 
ing of  gold  brocade  with  jewelled  border,  both  of  which  go 
with  the  figure,  are  of  different  character  from  those  which 
we  have  noted  in  the  other  lights  belonging  to  this  series. 
So  that  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  window  con- 
tained canopies  of  two  types  (which  is  not  impossible),  and 
that  of  one  type  only  one  specimen  has  survived.2  On  the 
whole,  one  must  regard  it  as  doubtful  whether  this 
abbess  belonged  to  the  original  series  of  the  window. 

At  first  sight  one  might  think  that  the  female  head  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  next  light  (3)  recalled  the  faces  in  9  and 
15.  But  really  it  seems  to  go  with  the  three  deacons  (3,4, 
and  5)  referred  to  above.  In  front  are  the  hands  of  the 
figure  holding  two  (or  perhaps  three)  loaves,  of  a  familiar 
form.  This  must  be  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  with  the  loaves 
which  miraculously  sustained  her  for  years  in  the  desert. 
As  one  of  the  great  instances  of  a  repentant  sinner  (like 

1  A  branch  is  also  ascribed  to  St.  Brigid  of  Ireland,  but  the  figure  does  not 
appear  to  be  that  of  an  abbess. 

2  There  seems  to  be  a  fragment  with  canopy-vaulting  of  the  same  pattern 
worked  into  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  in  2. 
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Mary  Magdalen) ,  she  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages.1 

When  perfect,  these  saints  will  have.. had  their  names 
inscribed  below  them,  though  in  every  case  it  has  dis- 
appeared. But  at  the  bottom  of  lights  32  and  33  are 
scrolls  bearing  names  which  may  be  restored  :  S[ancta] 
[a]ppolo[nia]  virgo  and  [Sancta]  agata  virgo.2  It  is  possible 
that  we  have  here  the  names  of  two  more  of  the  original 
figures. 

Small  as  are  the  results  obtained  so  far  in  our  search  for 
the  original  figures  of  the  window,  we  may  note  that  they 
agree  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  they  seem  to  indicate 
virgin  saints,  very  appropriate  companions  for  the  Virgin- 
Mother  in  the  principal  window  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  her 
service. 3  But  such  a  window  cannot  have  been  without  at 
least  one  important  representation  of  Mary  herself,  and  in 
light  25  we  find,  connected  with  the  lower  part  of  a  canopy 
of  the  familiar  type,  substantial  remains  of  a  Madonna  in 
deep  red  mantle  with  jewelled  border,  standing  on  the 
crescent  moon  in  the  midst  of  a  glory  of  gold  rays. 4  Her 
head  has  disappeared,  and  the  Child,  whom  she  was,  no 
doubt,  as  usual  carrying  on  her  left  arm,  has  been  replaced 
by  a  mass  of  alien  fragments  on  the  right,  The  gold  rays 
formed  the  continuous  background  of  the  figure,  so  that  the 
usual  pavement  is  not  represented  ;  but  at  the  bottom  of 
the  panel  we  get,  for  the  first  time,  an  inscribed  band  of 

1  E.  Male,  L'Art  religieux  de  la  fin  du  Moyen  Age  en  France  (Paris,  1908). 
p.  109.  Thus  she  appears  with  the  Magdalen  in  a  14th  cent,  window  of  Bredon 
church  (Wore),  and  on  a  15th  cent,  tomb  in  Birtsmorton  church  (Wore). 

2  The  word  virgo  is  reversed  in  the  glass,  and  agata  is  both  inverted  and 
reversed.  The  parts  of  the  first  name  are  out  of  order,  and  virgo  is  reversed, 

3  Mary  surrounded  by  a  company  of  virgin  saints  was  a  favourite  subject  in 
contemporary  Flemish  art.  One  recalls  the  picture  in  the  Brussels  gallery 
(no.  545),  where  there  are  eleven  virgins.  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  Peintures 
ii>  P-  3I3  ;  and  cp.  i,  p.  275  (Munich  and  Rouen  by  G.  David)  ;  iv,  383,  384,  etc. 
The  idea  may  have  been  suggested  by  Psalm  xlv,  15. 

4  This  type  makes  its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Male,  op.  cit.,  p.  220. 
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text  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  original.  So  far 
as  it  is  legible  it  reads  : 

S(an)c(i)a  ma(ria)  cel(es)t[t]  lumine 

Such  a  figure  must  have  occupied  one  of  the  central 
lights  of  the  window,  and  we  may  provisionally  restore  it 
either  to  4  or  to  12,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  now  filled 
with  miscellaneous  fragments,  though  the  cusped  head 
preserves  the  characteristic  canopy  top. 

A  very  similar  band  of  text  at  the  bottom  of  light  19, 
where  the  lower  part  of  the  canopy  is  again  preserved, 
seems  to  show  that  the  figure,  now  represented  only  by 
its  lower  half,  clothed  in  a  deep  green  mantle  with  jewelled 
border  over  an  ermine  skirt,  and  standing  on  a  pavement 
.  with  the  characteristic  gold  cresting  at  the  back,  is  also  a 
Madonna,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  text  is  out  of  place. 
Green,  indeed,  is  an  unusual  colour  for  the  Virgin's  robes, 
which  regularly  are  red  or  blue  ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
we  have  before  us  the  lower  half  of  some  virgin  saint 
arrayed  like  a  princess,  such  as  Katharine  or  Margaret. 
In  any  case,  the  text  must  have  belonged  to  some  figure 
of  Mary  occupying  a  central  position  ;  and  though  dam- 
aged it  may  be  read  : 

Sea  Maria  Deji  genitr[ix,  regina  ce]li  et  d(omi)na 
mundi 

The  first  surviving  words  are  inverted.1 

The  figure  in  18,  below  a  similar  canopy,  is  so  damaged 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  about  it.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  light  are  two  displaced  pieces  of  the  characteris- 
tic gold  pavement-cresting,  which  have  lost  their  original 
position  in  the  disturbance  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  figure. 
The  background  seems  to  have  been  blue.  The  elements 
which  survive  in  an  intelligible  form  are  :  (1)  a  personage 

1  It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the  window  was  releaded  in  1896  no  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  turn  such  inverted  pieces  the  right  way  up,  or  even 
to  set  reversed  pieces  with  the  painted  side  inwards  ;  e.g.  the  name  of  Agatha 
at  the  bottom  of  33,  and  the  middle  leopard  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  royal 
arms  in  14. 
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'(the  head  lost)  robed  in  a  deep  red  mantle  with  jewelled 
border  and  ermine  lining,  and  holding  sceptre  in  the  left 
hand  ;  (2)  on  the  left,  a  head  of  the  infant  Christ ;  (3)  at 
the  top,  above  the  lost  head  of  the  figure,  the  Dove  repre- 
senting the  Holy  Spirit.  The  face  of  the  Child  is  not  of  the 
same  character  as  the  one  in  the  original  glass  of  2,  and 
probably  the  two  last  elements  are  insertions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, just  possible  that  the  single  figures  were  not  by  the 
same  hands  as  the  scenes,  and  were  (as  is  this  panel)  more 
in  the  style  of  English  late-fifteenth  century  glass.  Unfor- 
tunately the  text  has  disappeared  from  the  bottom  of  the 
light,  but  there  may  have  been  here  a  third  figure  of  Mary. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  form  a  working  theory  about 
the  original  contents  of  the  window.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  evidence  is  slight,  if  not  flimsy ;  but  such  as  it 
is  we  must  make  the  most  of  it.  We  have  thought  that 
in  the  main  lights  probably  there  were  alternately  full- 
length  figures  and  scenes  ;  that  the  figures,  so  far  as  they 
have  survived,  seem  to  have  been  representations  either 
of  Mary  or  of  virgin  saints  (at  least  no  others  have  ob- 
truded themselves  on  our  notice)  ;  that  the  scenes  sur- 
viving in  the  tracery  lights  appear  to  be  definitely  con- 
nected with  legends  of  the  Virgin,  while  there  is  no  such 
indication  in  the  little  that  remains  of  the  scenes  in  the 
main  lights.  The  alternative  must  be  that  they  are 
stories  connected  with  the  virgin  saints  in  the  lights  next 
to  them.  Let  us  assume  then  that  this  is  the  general 
scheme  of  the  window :  that  the  central  top  light  had  a 
figure  of  Mary  in  glory  (perhaps  that  now  is  25  *) ,  flanked  by 
stories  of  miracles  wrought  by  her  (lights,  1,  2,  6,  7,  and 
perhaps  3  and  5  as  well)  ;  while  the  main  lights  below  had, 
alternately,  a  figure  of  a  virgin  saint  and  a  scene  from  her 
legend.  But  this  scheme  must  be  modified.  In  the  first 
place,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  alternate  contents  of  the 

1  As  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  {Records  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  ii, 
74). 
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three  tiers  of  main  lights  are  counterchanged,  so  that  a. 
figure  in  the  first  tier  has  a  scene  below  it  in  the  second,  and 
that  again  has  a  figure  below  it  in  the  third,  and  so  on.  As 
the  number  of  lights  in  a  tier  is  uneven  (viz.,  nine),  the 
result  is  that  in  the  first  and  third  tiers  there  are  five 
figure-lights  and  four  scene-lights,  while  in  the  middle  tier 
the  proportions  are  reversed.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
in  the  one  case  there  are  more  figures  than  scenes,  and  in 
the  other  more  scenes  than  figures,  an  arrangement  which 
does  not  quite  fit  our  suggestion  that  each  virgin  saint 
was  accompanied  by  a  scene.  But  it  will  be  remembered 
that  among  the  figures  we  found  three  which  were,  appar- 
ently, representations  of  the  Virgin.  One  of  these,  now  in 
light  25,  we  may  assign  to  the  highest  central  light  (4)  : 
the  obvious  places  for  the  other  two  are  the  central  lights 
of  the  first  and  third  tiers  (12  and  30),  leaving  exactly  four 
virgin-saints  with  four  accompanying  scenes  for  each  of 
these  tiers.  But  for  the  middle  tier  we  are  still  left  with 
four  saints  and  five  scenes,  and,  in  default  of  some  better 
explanation,  we  must  assume  that  here  one  of  the  saints 
was  accompanied  by  two  scenes. 

The  remains  of  the  original  scene  surviving  in  the  head 
of  the  central  light  (21)  of  this  middle  tier  show,  against  a 
blue  sky,  the  mast  of  a  ship  with  its  stays  and  a  fighting- 
top  filled  with  spears  or  darts.1  If  one  asks  what  episode 
in  the  life  of  a  virgin  saint  might  account  for  this,  one 
recalls  the  pictures  of  St.  Ursula  and  her  company  arriving 
in  their  ship  at  Cologne  to  meet  the  arrows  and  swords  of 
the  barbarians.  In  an  illuminated  French  Book  of  Hours 
belonging  to  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins,  of  the  same  period  as  our 
window,  the  illustration  chosen  for  the  commemoration  of 
Ursula  shows  the  ship  broadside  on,  with  a  mast-top  just 

1  Such  darts,  placed  in  fighting-tops  of  ships  for  offensive  purposes,  may  be 
seen  e.g.  in  the  Pageant  of  Richard  Beaiichamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (ed.  Dillon  and 
Hope),  pi.  xxxvi,  p.  72  ;  and  in  the  wall-paintings  formerly  in  Cowdray  House 
(Sussex).  See  Sir  W.  Hope's  monograph  on  Cowdray  and  Easebourne  Priory 
(London,  1919),  pi.  xiii  and  p.  49. 
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like  the  one  surviving  in  the  glass.1  We  may  well  suppose 
that  in  the  lost  part  of  the  panel  the  ship  with  its  saintly 
passengers  was  represented  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
the  miniature.  St.  Ursula,  of  course,  owing  to  her  sup- 
posed British  origin,  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  England 
at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  one  would  expect  her 
to  be  included  in  an  English  window  of  the  period  con- 
taining a  large  series  of  virgin  saints. 

Can  we  in  the  same  way  connect  with  the  legends  of  any 
virgin  saints  the  much  larger  remains  of  the  scenes  pre- 
served in  lights  9  and  15  ?  In  the  former  of  these  we  see  a 
company  probably  of  monks,  at  any  rate  of  tonsured 
clerks,  preceded  by  three  vested  in  albs,  the  middle  one 
bearing  a  tall  processional  cross,  and  his  attendants  can- 
dlesticks with  tapers.  On  the  right  are  fragments  which 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  mitred  bishop  or  abbot,  in  a 
red  cope  with  jewelled  gold  orphrey,  his  hands  joined  in 
prayer.  In-  the  background  the  roof  of  a  church,  and  a 
tower  and  spire  are  seen  against  the  sky.  The  foreground 
is  now  represented  by  a  mass  of  fragments,  many  of  which 
seem  to  be  of  alien  origin ;  but  among  them  may  be  noticed 
a  skull  and  some  bones  lying  on  the  ground,  and  if  these 
belong  to  the  original  scene  they  may  give  a  clue  to  its 
subject.  The  legend  in  question  may  be  concerned  with 
the  burial  or  disinterment,  i.e.  the  translation,  of  some 
saint.  At  the  bottom  a  fragment  of  inscription  (reversed) 
with  ore  followed  by  an  illegible  word,  resembles  the  letter- 
ing in  15.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  other  scene  (15)  appears 
to  be  of  a  similar  nature.  Again,  there  is  a  company  of 
tonsured  monks  or  ecclesiastics,  of  whom  are  three  offi- 
ciants, the  central  one  mitred,  in  a  violet  cope  over  green 
dalmatic,  while  his  assistants  are  in  red  copes,  and  the  one 
on  the  left  holds  an  open  service  book.    The  right  hand  of 

1  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  Library  of  C.  W.  Dyson 
Perrins,  by  Sir  G.  Warner  (pr.  pr.  1920),  i,.p.  126,  no.  118.  Cf.  also  Reinach, 
Repertoire  de  Peintures,  iii,  pp.  728,  729. 
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the  central  figure  seems  to  be  grasping  something,  perhaps 
a  sprinkler.  All  the  vestments  have  jewelled  gold 
orphreys.  In  this  case  the  tall  processional  crucifix  rises 
from  the  back  of  the  group,  and  behind  are  the  roof  and 
gable  of  a  pinnacled  church  with  a  tall  bell-tower,  seen 
against  the  sky  ;  but  immediately  below  the  front  row  of 
ecclesiastics  is  what  appears  to  be  part  of  a  body  in  a  shroud 
or  monastic  habit,  lying  horizontally,  and  under  this  again 
are  bones  lying  on  the  ground.  At  the  base  of  the  light 
are  remains  of  an  inscribed  scroll  (or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
three  scrolls),  which  as  it  stands  reads  (the  words  being, 
reversed,  and  partly  inverted  as  well)  : 

per  uxo[rem] — s  percussit — .  ,ema(n)do 
of  which  I  can  offer  no  interpretation.  There  seems  to  be 
no  connexion  between  the  fragments,  and  they  may  have 
come  from  three  separate  scenes.  The  lettering  resembles 
that  of  the  scrolls  with  the  names  of  Apollonia  and  Agatha 
in  32  and  33,  which  we  suggested  might  be  original. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  scenes  that  has 
occurred  to  me  is  that  they  represent  the  Translation  of 
the  miraculously  preserved  bodies  of  two  canonized  nuns. 
There  were  two  famous  cases  of  Benedictine  abbesses,  who 
would  be  specially  appropriate  in  a  Benedictine  church 
like  that  of  Gloucester  Abbey.  One  was  St.  Etheldreda 
of  Ely,  whose  incorrupt  body  was  disinterred  and  trans- 
lated into  the  church  by  her  sister  and  successor,  Sex- 
burga ;  and  another  was  their  sister  St.  Withburga  of 
Dereham,  whose  body  was  similarly  found  and  translated 
to  Ely  long  after  her  death.1 

A  few  detached  heads  or  faces  of  similar  character  to 
those  in  these  panels,  scattered  about  the  window  (one  in 

1  For  the  translation  of  Etheldreda  see  Bede,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv,  xvii(ed.  Plummer, 
i,  p.  245)  ;  and  for  that  of  Withburga,  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Pontifi- 
cum,  iv,  184.  Compare  also  the  account  of  Thomas  of  Ely  in  Wharton's- 
Anglia  Sacra,  i,  p.  613. 
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a  helmet  at  the  top  of  4 ; 1  two  in  light  20  ;  others  in  27 
and  29),  may  be  assumed  to  have  come  from  lost  scenes. 

It  still  remains  to  say  something  about  the  stories  con- 
nected with  the  Virgin,  the  relics  of  which  remain  in  the 
tracery  lights.  It  is  probable  that  the  subjects  were 
taken  from  some  collection  of  miracles  of  Mary,  accessible 
to  the  designers  of  the  windows,  but  I  have  not  discovered 
it ;  nor  have  I  found  any  really  satisfactory  identifications 
in  the  principal  medieval  collections  of  stories  about  the 
Virgin.2  Moreover,  even  the  best  preserved  of  the  scenes 
are  so  much  broken  and  confused,  that  the  point  of  the 
story  is  lost  or  obscure.  Such  as  they  are  we  may  describe 
them  as  follows. 

The  first  picture  (light  1)  was  dominated  by  a  figure  of 
Mary,  crowned  and  holding  the  Child,  half  of  whose  cross- 
nimbed  head  (inverted)  remains.  The  blank  below  it  now 
represents  the  body,  which,  with  Mary's  hand  and  part  of 
her  pearl- edged  mantle,  are  to  be  found  in  7,  as  Mr.  Pitcher 
pointed  out  to  me.  Below,  on  either  side  stands  a  man  : 
the  one  on  the  right  holding  a  rod  (green).  Next  to  the 
Child's  body  in  7  is  a  similar  rod,  which  may  have  been 
held  by  the  man  on  the  left,  whose  blue  garment  suggests 
a  monk.  In  front,  a  man  was  kneeling,  turned  towards 
Mary.  His  legs  (pink)  may  be  seen  in  the  left-hand  corner 
where  the  ground  has  tufts  of  grass  or  plants  {yellow). 

1  Surrounding  architectural  fragments  seem  to  go  with  it,  and  the  face  is> 
partly  cut  off  on  the  right  by  an  upright  beam  which  the  figure  may  have- 
been  holding. 

2  The  material,  whether  in  MS.  or  in  print,  has  been  analysed  and  discussed 
by  A.  Mussafia  in  a  valuable  series  of  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Imp. 
Academy  of  Vienna,  1886-91  (vols,  cxiii,  cxv,  cxix,  cxxiii).  Among  the  pub- 
lished collections  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Caesarius  of  Heist erbach  (d.  1240. 
Dialogus  Miraculorum,  Dist.  vii :  modern  edition  by  J.  Strange,  Cologne,  etc. 
1851),  Vincent  of  Beauvais  (d.  1264.  Speculum Historiale,  vii),  and  the  Golden 
Legend  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine  (d.  1298.  Reprint  of  Caxton's  version  in  the 
Temple  Classics).  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the  wall-paintings  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  where  most  of  the  twenty-four  scenes 
can  be  identified  with  well-known  stories.  Carter,  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  i,  p.  40  ff  ;  J.  G.  Waller  in  Trans,  of  the  Br.  Archaeo- 
logical Assoc.  Congress  at  Winchester,  1845,  p.  268  ff. 
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The  lower  half  of  a  face  higher  up  will  belong  to  him,  and 
the  hands  joined  in  prayer  (near  the  middle).  There 
seems  to  be  a  metal  band  (yellow)  round  the  left  wrist, 
connected  with  a  chain,  more  of  which  is  seen  on  the  right 
below  a  fragment  of  the  Virgin's  pearl-edged  mantle. 
Some  of  these  elements  suggest  that  we  may  have  here  a 
story  told  by  St.  Peter  Damian  about  his  brother  Marinus, 
who  had  a  vision  of  Mary  on  his  death-bed.  His  confessor, 
an  old  priest  called  Severus,  explained  that,  years  before, 
Marinus  in  remorse  for  sin  had  stripped  himself,  put  his 
girdle  round  his  neck  in  token  of  servitude,  given  himself 
over  to  Mary  as  a  slave,  and  had  himself  whipped  before 
her  altar  as  if  for  disobedience.1  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  identification  is  very  doubtful. 

The  second  (light  2)  is  better  preserved.  In  a  landscape 
with  rocky  hills  in  the  background,  the  crowned  Madonna 
with  the  Child  stands  on  the  right.  Immediately  below 
her  is  a  joint  of  meat  on  a  dish.  In  front  is  a  broad- leaved 
plant  (yellow).  On  the  left  there  seems  to  have  been  the 
figure  of  a  man,  now  almost  entirely  lost,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  (the  bent  leg  is  in  pink)  and  pointing  with  his  left 
hand  to  the  dish.  It  appears  to  be  a  story  of  Mary 
miraculously  providing  food  for  some  votary  in  need  of  it, 
but  I  have  not  discovered  the  source. 

The  third  scene  (light  6)  has  suffered,  but  it  clearly 
represents  the  sea  (notice  the  rather  conventional  waves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  light)  with  a  ship  or  boat  (dark  yellow) 
three  oars  of  which  are  visible.  In  the  middle  is  part  of 
(apparently)  a  sea-monster  (blue).  The  heads  of  four  per- 
sons, three  of  them  tonsured,  now  inserted  haphazard  in 
the  sky,  must  have  belonged  to  it.  There  are  several  stories 
of  Mary  saving  her  votaries  from  dangers  at  sea.  The  glass 
may  have  represented  one,  occurring  frequently  in  the 
collections,  of  an  abbot  who,  when  his  fellow-passengers 

1  Petrus  Damianus  (988-1072),  Opusculum  xxxiii  (De  bono  suffragiorum), 
cap.  iv,  Migne,  Patr.  Lot.  cxlv,  col.  566. 
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during  a  storm  were  invoking  various  saints,  urged  them 
to  call  on  Mary,  with  the  result  that  a  miraculous  light 
appeared  and  the  storm  ceased.1  The  last  scene  (light  7) 
is  a  mass  of  disordered  fragments,  among  which,  however, 
the  nimbed  head  of  a  bishop  or  abbot  holding  a  crozier, 
the  nimbed  head  and  wing  of  an  angel  (right) ,  and  a  few 
other  pieces,  seem  to  be  in  the  style  of  the  original  glass. 

We  have  now,  perhaps,  got  as  far  with  the  identification 
of  the  subjects  of  the  window  as  its  fragmentary  condition 
and  our  information  at  present  permit.  But,  in  the  next 
place,  we  have  to  notice  that  it  also  contains  a  series  of 
indications  which  should  enable  us  to  identify  the  donor. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  round  openings,  eighteen  in 
number,  set  in  the  spandrel-spaces  between  the  lower  tran- 
som and  the  heads  of  the  lights  in  the  bottom  tier.  Each 
of  these,  leaded  in  the  form  of  a  quatrefoil,  contains  alter- 
nately, a  comb  (of  the  ordinary  medieval  double  form) 
and  a  barrel  or  tun,  preceded  on  the  left  by  an  initial  E, 
and  followed,  in  the  case  of  the  comb  by  the  syllable  to,  and 
in  that  of  the  tun  by  the  syllable  co.  The  other  two  lobes 
of  the  quatrefoil  are  rilled  with  gold  rays.  Obviously  we 
have  here  not  only  the  rebus  for  the  surname  Compton,  but 
the  whole  of  an  individual's  name — E.  Compton,  set  out 
partly  by  means  of  the  rebus,  partly  by  letters.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the 
window.  The  connexion  of  the  well-known  family  of 
Compton  of  Compton- Winyates  in  Warwickshire  with  the 
county  and  city  of  Gloucester  and  its  abbey  is  brought  out 
by  the  local  offices  held  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Sir  William  Compton  (1482-1528),  the  friend  of 
Henry  VIII.  In  15 12  he  became  chief  steward  of  Glouces- 
ter Abbey  and  also  constable  of  Gloucester  Castle,  in  15 13 
constable  of  Sudeley  Castle,  in  1522  chief  steward  of  the 
abbey  at  Cirencester.2    Now  the  name  of  his  father,  about 

1  This  was  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Winchester. 

2  For  his  local  connexions  see  Mr.  St.  Clair  Baddeley's  A  Cotteswold  Shrine, 
^pp.  106-108. 
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whom,  much  less  is  known,  was  Edmund  ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  he  is  the  '  E.  Compton  '  whose  name  appears 
in  the  window.  When  he  died  in  1493,  he  left  his  son 
William,  then  aged  eleven,  to  the  guardianship  of  Henry 
VII,1  who  later  made  him  a  page  of  his  second  son,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII,  whence  arose  the  life-long  attachment 
between  them.  This  shows  that  the  Court  connexion  had 
begun  in  the  days  of  the  father  ;  and  it  may  well  be  that 
Edmund  also  had  intimate  relation  with  Gloucester 
Abbey,  but  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to  be  forth- 
coming. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  period  when  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Lady  Chapel  was  being  built  (about  147a 
— 1490),  falls  within  Edmund's  life,  so  that  his  gift  of  the 
glass  would  be  quite  possible  chronologically. 

A  date  about  1490  may  be  thought  too  early  for  an 
English  window  in  this  advanced  style,  in  which  case  it 
might  be  suggested  that  Sir  William  Compton  carried  out 
some  intention  or  direction  of  his  father's  at  a  later  period  ; 
or  that  he  put  up  the  window  as  a  memorial  to  his  father 
after  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  in  fact  about  the  time 
(15 1 2)  when  he  began  to  have  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
abbey  as  its  chief  steward.  The  objection  to  this  hypo- 
thesis is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the  great  window 
of  the  Lady  Chapel  would  be  kept  waiting  for  painted 
glass  something  like  twenty  years  ;  in  a  period,  too,  when 
the  production  of  such  glass  was  very  abundant.2  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  safer  for  us  to  try  to  justify  the  earlier 
date  by  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  continental  glass  was 
more  advanced  in  style  than  the  contemporary  English 

1  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem,  Henry  VII,  vol.  i  (1898),  p.  376, 
no.  882. 

2  Mr.  Le  Couteur  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  glass  in  the  side  windows  of 
the  chapel  is  earlier  in  style  than  that  of  the  east  window,  which  he,  therefore, 
was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  Sir  William  Compton  about  15 12.  But  he  did  not 
realize  that  the  name  was  '  E.  Compton  '  ;  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  London 
origin  for  the  east  window,  explained  below,  its  advanced  style  might  actually 
be  earlier  in  date  than  the  traditional  (local)  work  in  the  side  windows. 
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work,  chiefly  by  being  more  pictorial  and  realistic.  This 
characteristic,  as  we  have  seen,  is  equally  true  of  the  sur- 
viving original  parts  of  the  Gloucester"  window.  More- 
over, those  fragments  show  a  considerable  infusion  of 
German  or  Dutch  character,  particularly  in  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  faces,  and  the  deep  rich  colours  of  the  dra- 
peries.1 Now,  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  school  of  German  or  Dutch  glaziers 
settled  in  London,  who  were  specially  employed  on  works 
for  the  royal  palaces  and  chapels.  Barnard  Flower,  in 
particular,  provided  the  windows  of  Henry  VII's  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey  (1502 — 1512),  and  though  his  activity 
cannot  be  traced  earlier  than  1500,  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  it  began  in  that  year.2  The  taste  for  foreign 
fashions  in  art  had  begun  to  prevail  in  London  before  that 
date  ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Edmund 
Compton,  with  his  Court  connexion,  may  have  given  the 
order  for  the  Gloucester  window  to  some  London  glazier 
who  was  either  of  foreign  origin,  or  worked  under  foreign 
influence. 

We  have  still  to  classify  and  describe  the  large  amount 
of  alien  glass  in  the  window,  which  is  of  two  dates — the 
fourteenth  and  the  fifteen  centuries.  We  will  deal  with 
the  latter  first  as  being  most  nearly  related  to  the  original 
glass  of  the  window,  and  because  some  of  it  may  have 
come  fro  n  the  side  windows  of  the  chapel. 

I.  The  three  central  lights  at  the  top  of  the  window 
(3>  4»  5)  contain  the  remains  of  a  set  of  saints  with  uniform 
canopies,  leaf  backgrounds,  and  (in  the  case  of  3  and  5) 
bases  of  peculiar  form,  which  may  have  served  as  cano- 
pies to  small  scenes  connected  with  the  saints  above  them  ; 
but  everything  has  vanished.  From  the  colour-alternation 

1  Mr.  Gambier  Parry  remarked  {Records  ii,  p.  74)  :  '  The  glass  of  this  window 
was  foreign.'  He  attributed  it  '  to  Flanders  and  the  school  of  Ghent  or  Bruges/ 

2  The  facts  about  this  naturalized  German  have  been  set  out  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Chitty  in  a  paper  on  '  The  King's  Glaziers,'  Notes  and  Queries,  12th  ser.  hi 
(1917),  p.  436. 
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of  the  backgrounds  (blue,  pink,  blue) ,  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  (notice  especially  the  heads) ,  and  the  fact  that  the 
two  outer  ones  are  vested  as  deacons,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  we  have  here  the  contents  of  a  three-light  window 
representing  three  deacon-saints.  The  glass  is  charac- 
teristic English  work,  perhaps  not  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  We  have  not  far  to  look  for  its 
place  of  origin,  for,  as  Mr.  Le  Couteur  saw,  the  original 
glass  still  remaining  in  some  of  the  three-light  windows  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  shows  the  same  characteristics. 
Of  three  representative  deacons  one  would  certainly  be 
Stephen,  and  if  so  he  must  be  the  central  figure  (4),  of 
which  only  the  head  and  the  book  held  in  his  right  hand 
survive.  The  fairly  well-preserved  figure  on  the  right  (5) 
is  clearly  Laurence,  holding  his  gridiron.1  The  deacon  on 
the  left.  (3),  of  whose  name-label  only  the  S(an)c(tu)s 
survives,  holds  in  his  left  hand  the  cords  attached  to  some 
object  which  has  disappeared,  and  is  now  represented  by  a 
large  round  patch.  One  might  think  of  a  censer,  an 
appropriate  adjunct  for  a  deacon,  but  for  that  reason  not 
likely  to  be  distinctive  of  any  particular  deacon,  e.g.  of 
Vincent,  whose  notoriety  might  claim  for  him  a  place 
among  the  three.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the 
cords  do  not  hang  straight  as  they  would  if  some  heavy 
object,  such  as  a  censer,  depended  from  them.  Can  it  be 
that  the  figure  is  Cyriacus,  represented,  as  usual,  dragging 
along  the  chained  demon  which  he  cast  out  of  Artemia, 
daughter  of  Diocletian  ?  As  one  of  the  '  Fourteen 
Helpers '  he  was  a  fairly  familiar  figure  in  late  medieval 
Northern-Continental  art,  by  which  English  iconography 
was  so  much  influenced  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other 
instance  of  him  in  England.2 

1  The  inverted  name  below  is  S(an)c(tu)s  Nichola{us) ,  as  the  Provost  of  Eton 
lias  suggested. 

2  The  XIV  Auxiliatores  were  specially  popular  in  Germany  {Die  Vierzehn 
Nothelfer).  For  an  example  see  Reinach,  Repertoire  de  Peintures,  iv,  318.  The 
importance  of  Cyriacus  is  shown  in  a  picture  by  Mathias  Grunewald  at  Frank- 
fort {Reinach,  Rep.,  ii,  557),  where  he  forms  a  pendant  to  Laurence. 
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We  have  already  referred  to  the  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  in  3 
and  the  head  of  a  virgin  in  24  as  belonging  to  the  same 
series.  In  the  lower  part  of  light  5  are  the  remains  of  a 
virgin  saint,  in  red  under  a  white  mantle  with  jewelled  bor- 
der, holding  a  palm  and  a  book,  also  of  similar  character  to 
the  deacons,  while  her  blue  leaf-background  is  practically 
identical  with  theirs.  She  probably  comes  from  another 
window  of  the  same  set,  containing  three  virgin  saints.  A 
fragment  of  lettering  on  blue  glass  worked  into  the  back- 
ground seems  to  give  her  name  aris,  that  is  Ar(ild)is 
who,  as  is  well  known,  enjoyed  a  local  celebrity.1 

Perhaps  the  wreck  of  a  saint  holding  a  palm  in  light  13. 
came  from  the  same  source.  The  name  below  has  been 
cut  down,  but  seems  to  be  that  of  St.  Agnes,  perhaps  as 
S(an)c(t)a  augnis,  a  form  of  the  Christian  name  which  is 
found  in  the  15th  century. 

II.  There  must  have  been  another  window  of  virgin- 
saints  in  a  different  part  of  the  cathedral,  possibly  in  the 
Lady  Chapel,  to  which  the  following  figures  seem  to  have 
belonged.  The  style  of  the  glass  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  other  series,  but  is,  perhaps,  somewhat 
later. 

(1)  In  light  10  is  one  holding  a  palm,  and  wearing  a  blue 
mantle  bordered  with  ermine  over  a  white  dress.  The 
lower  part  of  the  figure  seems  to  be  in  light  16,  where  the 
rest  of  the  blue  and  ermine  mantle  is  to  be  seen,  and  also 
her  name  on  a  scroll  at  the  bottom  :  S(an)c(t)a  venfrida, 
St.  Winifred,  the  famous  saint  of  Holywell.  The  back- 
ground of  both  halves  is  red,  and  the  side-piers  and  spring 
of  the  canopy  seem  to  belong. 

(2)  The  corresponding  figure  is  divided  in  the  same  way, 
the  upper  half  being  in  16  and  the  lower  in  10.  The  head 
is  lost,  but  she  is  looking  towards  the  other  figure,  holds  a 

1  For  St .  Arildis  or  Arilda  see  Leland ,  Itinerary  (Toulmin  Smith) ,  v,  1 5  6 .  Her 
name  occurs  again  in  a  fragment  in  the  Lady  Chapel :  the  second  window  from 
the  east  on  the  north  side,  tracery  quatrefoil  on  the  left — Arild[is], 
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palm  branch,  and  is  robed  in  a  white  mantle  with  jewelled 
border  over  a  red  dress.  The  background  is  blue.  At  the 
bottom  of  10  are  the  remains  of  her  name  :  sea  k]at[ar]ina. 

(3)  It  is  possible  that  the  fragmentary  head  of  a  virgin 
saint  now  inserted  in  place  of  that  of  St.  Eustace  in  light 
22,  may  be  another  of  the  set,  but  there  is  very  little  left 
to  judge  by.  The  chaplet  of  roses  (yellow  stain)  on  the 
bead  suggests  that  it  is  St.  Cecilia. 

III.    Glass  of  much  the  same  style  and  date  from  ano- 
ther window  is  represented  by  light  11  [eleven],  where  we 
have  a  deacon-saint  fairly  well  preserved,  save  for  the  loss 
of  his  head  and  right  hand,  together  with  the  pavement 
and  characteristic  canopy,  to  which  we  have  already  called 
attention.    His  name-label  is  lost,  and  he  cannot  be  iden- 
tified by  the  objects  which  he  holds  :  a  book,  and  a  palm 
branch  which  looks  almost  like  a  saw  ;  but  if  it  were,  its 
toothed  edge  would  not  be  curved.    The  dalmatic  is  blue 
with  a  gold  embroidered  orphrey,  and  the  background  red. 
The  remains  of  the  corresponding  deacon  (with  the  colours 
reversed)  are  to  be  found  in  light  14  ;  but  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  figure  has  been  replaced  by  the  royal 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  canopy  is  more  damaged.  Part 
of  a  third  canopy  of  the  same  pattern  exists  in  light  8, 
where  it  is  connected  with  a  representation  of  the  '  Christ 
of  Pity  a  (the  head  lost) ,  standing  as  usual  in  the  sepulchre 
(set  diagonally),  with  the  pierced  hands  crossed  in  front, 
and  blood  flowing  from  the  wound  in  the  right  side.  The 
body  is  covered  with  bleeding  wounds  from  the  scourg- 
ing, and  had  a  background  of  gold  rays. 

Some  light  may,  perhaps,  be  thrown  on  the  original 
position  of  these  figures  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Haines 
that '  in  the  window  above  the  north  chapel  [i.e.  the  sing- 
ing gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lady  Chapel]  was  a 
figure  of  Christ  with  crown  of  thorns  and  uplifted  hand.  2 

1  For  the  history  of  this  subject  see  Male,  op.  cit.,  pp.  91  ff. 

2  Rev.  H.  Haines,  Guide  to  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Gloucester  (3rd  ed.  by  F.  S. 
Waller),  p.  54.    Attention  was  called  to  this  by  Mr.  Le  Couteur. 
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That  figure  seems  to  have  disappeared,  but  the  existence 
in  the  east  window  of  two  more  of  similar  character  (viz. 
connected  with  the  Passion)  suggests  tnat  the  top  central 
lights  of  some  if  not  all  of  the  side  windows  of  the  Chapel 
held  a  set  of  symbolical  figures  of  Christ  illustrating  the 
effects  of  the  Incarnation,  and  so  appropriate  to  a  Lady- 
Chapel.  In  that  case,  the  identity  of  the  canopy  pattern 
would  show  that  the  deacons  of  n  and  14  came  from  the 
lower  lights  of  the  same  side  window. 

One  of  the  two  Passion  figures  is  the  Christ  of  Pity  just 
described.  The  other  is  the  fairly  well-preserved  picture 
of  ■  The  Precious  Blood ' 1  in  21.  Against  a  gold  glory, 
the  risen  Christ,  nude  save  for  a  red  loin-cloth  and  blue 
mantle,  directs  and  collects  the  stream  of  blood  from  the 
wound  in  the  side.  On  the  right,  kneel  two  gold- 
feathered  angels,  and  on  the  left,  also  looking  upwards, 
Mary  with  a  gold  chaplet  on  her  head.  Below  the  feet  of 
the  Saviour  yawns  the  mouth  of  Hell  with  baffled  devils 
looking  out  from  it.  At  the  bottom  of  all  is  the  first  half 
of  the  original  scroll  with  the  words  :  Salvat  imbu\tos. . . 
perhaps  completed  by  pretioso  sanguine  or  some  such 
expression.  The  canopy,  to  judge  from  the  little  that 
survives,  is  of  a  different  pattern  from  that  in  8,  and  the 
rays  of  glory  are  not  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  would 
only  show  that  while  the  scheme  of  the  side-windows  was 
uniform,  they  may  have  been  carried  out  at  different  times 
and  with  some  variety  of  treatment. 

At  the  bottom  of  light  30,  part  of  a  curling  scroll  very 
similar  to  that  in  21  is  inscribed  with  words  which  seem  to 
come  from  Psalm  lxxix,  9  :  propter  gloria(m)  [nominis 
tui  Domine  libera  nos.]2    It  may  be  that  this  belonged  to 

1  Male,  pp.  103  ff. 

2  The  first  part  is  made  up  with  a  fragment  of  another  scroll  with  smaller 
lettering,  which  reads  In  ea,  followed  by  an  illegible  word  which  Haines  (p.  54) 
gives  as  nat[ura].  It  may  be  noted  that  the  fragment  of  smaller  lettering  with 
which  the  scroll  in  21  is  made  up  seems  to  belong  to  another  text  referring  to 
the  Holy  Name  :  Philippians ,  ii,  10  :  [ut  in  nomine  lesu  omne  ge]nu  flectatur. 
Both  texts  occur  in  the  Sarum  mass  for  August  7th  (Feast  of  the  Holy  Name). 
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one  more  symbolical  figure,  in  this  case  connected  with  the 
Cult  of  the  Name  of  Jesus,  another  fifteenth  century 
devotion.1 

IV.  In  a  distinctive  style  (late  fifteenth  century) ,  and 
marked  by  definite  characteristics  and  details,  is  a  set  of 
four  soldier-saints  occupying  lights  17,  20,  22,  and  23. 
Features  which  these  panels  have  in  common,  are  :  (1) 
the  ermine-lined  mantle  worn  over  the  armour  ;  (2) 
the  vaulting  of  the  canopy  (the  upper  part  of  which  is  not 
preserved)  partly  supported  on  detached  shafts  ;  (3)  the 
irregularly-shaped  angular  front  of  the  base  supported  in 
the  middle  by  a  shaft,  behind  which  passes  the  curling- 
scroll  bearing  the  saint's  name.  There  is  the  usual  altern- 
ation of  colours,  i.e.  where  the  mantle  is  blue  the  back- 
ground is  red,  and  vice  versa.  The  saints  are  in  pairs 
facing  each  other,  but  in  such  a  way  that  with  one  pair  a 
red  background  (left)  faces  a  blue  one  (right),  while  with 
the  other  this  is  reversed.  In  other  words  there  is  not  the 
alternation  of  colours  one  expects  in  a  four-light  window  ; 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  came  from  a  five-light 
window,  the  contents  of  the  middle  light  being  lost.  They 
would  thus  fit  one  of  the  side- windows  of  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  there  is  no  more  likely  place  of  origin  for  them.  They 
probably  stood  in  the  following  order. 

(1)  Sebastian  (17:  blue  mantle  and  red  background). 
The  head  is  lost  and  replaced  by  another,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  panel  is  confused  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
holding  a  book  and  two  arrows,  and,  in  all  probability,  he 
was  in  plate  armour  like  his  fellows.  At  the  bottom  is  the 
end  of  the  name-scroll  (reversed  in  the  glass)  which  read  : 
[Scs  Sebas]tianus  mhs,  apparently  a  painter's  mistake 
(which  runs  through  the  series)  for  miles.    We  are  accus- 

1  It  originated  with  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  (1380 — 1444).  The  feast  of  the 
Holy  Name  was  introduced  in  England  in  1457.  These  pictorial  representa- 
tions had  their  liturgical  basis — the  Jesus  Mass,  which  was  so  popular  in  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  the  Office  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
Cp.  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers  (ed.  Hart  and  Frere),  iii,  92,  n.  5. 


Plate  I. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


The  numbers  on  this  diagram  correspond  with  those 
on  the  illustrations  which  follow. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


Plate  IT. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  tele  photographs  by  Sydney  A  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  Lady  Chapel. 


Plate  V. 


From  tele  photographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


Plate  VI. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A, 


Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Plate  VIII. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


rebus  of  e.  compton. 
From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Plate  IX. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


Plate  X. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


Plate  XI. 


From  tele  photographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Plate  XII. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  oi  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephoto graphs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 


*'  • 


Plate  XVI. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. 
East  Window  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 


From  telephotographs  by  Sydney  A.  Pitcher,  Gloucester. 
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tomed  to  think  of  Sebastian  under  the  martyrdom  type, 
nude  and  pierced  with  arrows,  which  became  almost 
invariable  after  the  Renaissance.  But  in  medieval  Con- 
tinental art  he  is  fairly  often  represented  as  a  knight  or 
gentleman  of  the  period,  merely  holding  an  arrow  as  an 
emblem.1 

(2)  Eustace  (22:  red  mantle,  blue  background).  The 
head  is  lost  and  replaced  by  that  of  a  virgin  saint  (see 
above).  His  left  hand  is  holding  a  book,  and  the  right  a 
drawn  sword,  point  upwards.  The  scroll  at  the  bottom  is 
nearly  perfect  with  the  name  :  Scs  Eustaciu(s)  mihe[s],  the 
last  word"  being  for  miles  as  before. 

(3)  Julian  (20:  red  mantle,  blue  background).  The 
head  again  is  lost,  with  all  the  upper  half  of  the  figure,  so 
that  we  do  not  know  what  object  or  emblem  he  was  hold- 
ing. But  behind  his  legs  a  sword  is  seen,  laid  diagonally  ; 
and  this  may  be  some  characteristic  familiar  to  contem- 
porary iconography.  The  scroll  is  inscribed  :  Scs  Julia- 
(n)u(s),2  and  has  lost  its  end.  There  were  a  good  many 
saints  called  Julian,  but  his  military  character  shows  that 
this  one  is  the  young  soldier  of  Vienne,  beheaded,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  on  August  28th,  403,  at  Saint-Ferreol, 
and  buried  at  Brioude  in  Auvergne,  where  a  healing  spring, 
and  a  great  collegiate  church  enshrining  his  relics,  attrac- 
ted pilgrims.3 

(4)  Achatius  (23  :  blue  mantle,  red  background).  He 
is  the  best  preserved  of  the  four,  and  holds  a  spear  in  his 
left  hand,  while  his  right  grasps  his  regular  emblem,  a  tall 

1  The  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  type,  representing  him  as  a  military 
^officer  (e.g.  the  well-known  Byzantine  mosaic  in  S.  Pietro  ai  Vincoli  at  Rome), 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  martyrdom  type  appears  in  the 
15th  century,  and  there  is  an  example  in  the  glass  of  Great  Malvern  Priory 
Church.  A  painter  of  the  transition,  like  Crivelli,  uses  both  types  :  e.g.  the 
National  Gallery  pictures,  nos.  724  (about  1490)  and  807  (1491). 

2  The  w  is  probably  a  mistake  for  n,  as  the  abbreviation  sign  which  follows 
regularly  stands  for  us. 

3  Some  account  of  it  may  be  found  in  F.  M.  Gostling's  Auvergne  and  its  people 
{London,  1911),  pp.  155  ff.  For  the  story  see  Caxton's  Golden  Legend  (Temple 
Classics),  iii,  p.  9. 
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cross  encircled  with  a  crown  of  thorns  (broken  and  con- 
fused). Below  are  the  remains  of  his  name:  [Scs 
A]cha[tius  mt]ls  (for  miles).  This  is  the  leader  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  Martyrs,  said  to  have  converted  Roman 
soldiers,  who  were  crowned  with  thorns  and  crucified  on 
Mount  Ararat  under  the  emperor  Hadrian — at  any  rate, 
that  is  one  version  of  the  legend,  which  is,  of  course  quite 
unhistorical.  Pictures  of  him  are  not  very  common,  but 
he  appears,  e.g.  in  late  medieval  French  and  German 
Books  of  Hours,  sometimes  with  representatives  of  his 
companions,  all  carrying  the  cross  with  its  crown  of  thorns.1 
The  choice  of  these  four  saints,  for  the  most  part  so  un- 
familiar to  us,  no  doubt  depended  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  they  were  regarded  as  among  the  most 
potent  protectors  against  dangers  and  misfortunes  which 
seemed  to  be  beyond  man's  control,  especially  the  plague 
and  other  forms  of  swift  or  sudden  death.2  Their  cult 
originated  and  had  its  chief  popularity  on  the  Continent, 
whence  it  reached  England  ;  and  their  presence  here  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  of  decided  foreign  influence. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  example  of  Achatius, 
or  even  of  Julian,  in  England.  The  connexion  of  Sebas- 
tian (often  associated  with  St.  Roch)  with  the  plague,  is 
well  known  ;  but  Achatius  must  have  had  a  similar  repu- 
tation, for  Carpaccio's  picture  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  was  given  in  15 12  to  Sant'  Antonio  di 
Castello  at  Venice  (now  no.  89  in  the  Accademia)  by  its 
prior,  Ettore  Ottoboni,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  plague.3    Moreover,  Achatius,  Eustace,  and  Sebastian 

1  M.  R.  James,  Catalogue  of  Illuminated  MSS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
Cambridge,  p.  312,  nos.  125,  126,  132.  For  the  legend  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Martyrs  see  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  etc.  under  June  22nd.  '  S.  Acace  '  is  noticed 
in  R.  Whyford's  Martiloge  (1526  :  H.  Bradshaw  Soc,  p.  98)  used  by  the 
Nuns  of  Syon. 

2  Male,  op.  cit.,  pp.  1096*. 

3  Sansovino,  Venetia  Citid  Nobilissima  (Venice,  1663),  pp.  30,  31.  Baring 
Gould  quotes  the  following  significant  passage  from  their  legend  {Lives  of  the 
Saints,  vi,  p.  299)  : — '  As  they  were  crucified  they  prayed  that  whoever  should 
keep  the  memorial  of  their  martyrdom  in  silence  or  fasting  should  obtain  health 
of  body  and  vigour  of  soul,  and  prosperity  in  their  business.'  The  Acta  Sanc- 
torum (June  v,  155)  refer  to  an  indulgence  connected  with  this. 
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were  members  of  the  company  of  '  the  Fourteen  Helpers  ' 
(XIV  Auxiliatores)  which  was  so  popular  in  Germany.1 

In  a  paper  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
every  fragment  of  fifteenth  century  glass  now  in  the  window 
but  the  above  include  all  the  remains  of  interest  and 
importance.  We  may  note  in  passing  that  a  fragment  of 
scroll  at  the  bottom  of  light  29  with  Antoniu(s)2  belonged 
to  a  figure  of  St.  Antony  the  hermit  or  abbot,  so  popular 
in  the  fifteenth  century  3  ;  but  there  is  nothing  by  which 
to  identify  the  bishop  whose  nimbed  head  and  part  of  his 
jewelled  red  vestment  are  inserted  in  light  19.  Both  may 
have  come  from  the  side-windows  of  the  chapel.  The 
head  of  the  '  Christ  of  Pity  '  in  8  has  been  replaced  by  the 
small,  exquisitely  drawn  fragment  of  a  veiled  woman  with 
hands  raised  to  her  head  in  a  gesture  of  despairing  grief. 
It  may  be  Mary  or  one  of  the  attendant  women  from  a 
scene  of  the  lamentation  over  the  dead  Christ.  Of  a 
different  character  is  the  shield  with  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  of  a  familiar  late-fifteenth  century  form.  Lastly, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  set  of  three  canopy-tops 
preserved  in  the  cusped  heads  of  lights  32,  33,  34.  They 
do  not  appear  to  fit  on  to  any  of  the  fragmentary  canopies 
in  other  lights. 

On  the  whole,  English  painted  glass  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  remarkably  uniform  and  stable  in  style  ;  and 
the  various  specimens  of  it  which  we  have  been  surveying 
present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  glass  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury with  which  the  bottom  row  of  lights  is  mainly  filled. 
In  order  to  complete  our  account  of  the  window,  we  must 
now  give  a  short  account  of  these. 

1  There  are  some  variations  in.  the  list,  and  Sebastian  does  not  always- 
appear  in  it.  Spemann,  Kunstlexikon,  p.  680.  A  German  picture  of  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  shows  the  '  Vierzehn  Nothelfer '  in  a  row,  with  the 
Virgin  in  the  middle,  and  Achatius  holding  his  cross  crowned  with  thorns. 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  of  Early  German  Pictures 
(1906),  nos.  1-3.    Reinach,  Rep.  de  Peintures,  iv,  381. 

2  The  fragment  with  Scs  now  attached  to  it  belonged  to  some  different  name. 

3  The  cult  of  Antony  spread  from  the  church  of  Saint  Antoine  de  Viennois  and 
its  religious  order.    Male,  p.  195. 
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I.  The  eye  is  at  once  attracted  by  three  figures  from 
a  Tree  of  Jesse,  which  fill  the  three  central  lights  (29,  30, 
31).  They  are  framed  between  stout  vine- stems  inter- 
secting diagonally  above  and  below  them,  to  which  are 
attached  large-lettered  scrolls  bearing  their  names.  The 
kings  of  29  and  30  have  deep  crimson-brown  mantles,  and 
the  prophet  in  31  one  of  deep  olive-green  over  a  blue  tunic. 
In  each  case  the  background  is  red,  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  backgrounds  were,  as  usual,  counterchanged,  for  the 
top  of  a  blue  one  can  be  seen  below  the  intersecting  stems 
at  the  bottom  of  29.  The  design,  as  Mr.  Le  Couteur 
pointed  out,  at  once  recalls  that  of  the  great  Jesse  Tree  in 
the  east  window  of  Winchester  College  Chapel  (now  repre- 
sented by  a  copy)  ;  and  the  style  of  the  glass  is  also 
reminiscent  of  the  original  parts  of  that  great  work  pre- 
served in  Lower  Ettington  Church  (Warwickshire). 
Probably,  therefore,  it  is  of  about  the  same  date,  viz., 
1390,  and  may  even  have  come  from  the  same  makers. 1 
The  preservation  of  the  scroll  enables  us  to  identify  the 
king  of  29  as  Am  on,  king  of  Judah,  who  appears  among  the 
royal  ancestors  of  Christ  in  Matthew  i,  10  ;  but  it  is  lost  in 
30,  with  the  exception  of  its  curling  top  and  a  fragment 
inscribed  with  the  word  rex,  following  the  name.  This 
king  holds  a  sword,  while  Amon  has  a  sceptre.  The  third 
figure  (31)  is  Moses,  as  shown  by  the  scroll  (now  inverted) 
inscribed  moyse[s].  In  Jesse  Trees,  designed  for  large 
windows,  the  ancestors  of  Christ  were  supplemented  by 
the  chief  prophets  who  had  foretold  the  Incarnation.  It 
looks  as  if  the  face  of  a  bearded  man  in  27,  and  another  in 
32,  came  from  the  same  source.  Where  are  we  to  look  for 
the  original  setting  of  this  magnificent  glass  ?  The  Jesse 
Tree  design  obviously  demands  a  window  without  a  tran- 
som, and  in  fact  Jesse  windows  are  most  frequent  in  the 
period  before  transoms  were  introduced.    Mr.  Le  Couteur 

1  See  Mr.  Le  Couteur's  valuable  book,  Ancient  Glass  in  Winchester  (Winches- 
ter, 1920),  p.  72. 
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points  out  that  there  are  two  such  windows  in  the  north 
transept  of  the  church ;  and  as  this  part  was  being  built 
about  1375,  the  date  would  be  suitable. 

II.  In  light  26  is  the  powerfully-drawn  head  of  a  king 
(crown,  hair,  and  beard  in  yellow  stain).  The  upper  part 
of  the  body,  which  is  all  that  survives,  is  mostly  made  up 
with  alien  fragments  ;  but  we  can  see  that  his  right  hand 
(if  it  belongs)  was  raised  with  the  gesture  of  attention,  and 
that  on  his  left  wrist  he  was  carrying  a  falcon,  a  recognised 
adjunct  of  royal  or  noble  personages.1  There  is  a  red 
background,  and  the  remains  of  a  characteristic  four- 
teenth century  canopy.  Though  executed  by  a  quite 
different  hand,  this  glass  is  not  far  distant  in  date  from  the 
Jesse  Tree.  There  must  have  been  more  kings  of  the 
same  set,  for  at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  light  27  is  an 
exactly  similar  falcon. 

III.  In  light  28  are  the  remains  of  a  king  on  a  larger 
scale  than  the  previous  ones,  and,  therefore,  coming  from 
a  window  with  taller  and  wider  lights.  His  robes  are 
white,  he  holds  a  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  raises  the 
right  with  a  gesture  of  address.  The  background  is  blue, 
and  the  much  damaged  canopy  had  elaborate  side-piers 
with  miniature  traceried  windows  (a  detached  fragment 
may  be  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  light,  and  others  in  33) , 
the  design  of  which  is  better  preserved  in  the  remains  of 
another  panel  of  the  same  set,  now  in  light  34.  Here,  also 
with  a  blue  background,  we  have  a  similar  king  (the  face  is 
lost)  holding  a  sceptre  and  the  model  of  a  church,  which 
shows  that  he  represents  a  founder.  More  of  the  figure 
survives  than  in  the  last  case,  with  its  gold-edged  white 
mantle  and  fur  tippet  or  undergarment.  The  upper  part 
of  a  third  king  may  be  seen  in  light  32.  The  face  has 
again  disappeared,  but  he  is  vested  in  a  similar  fashion, 
the  right  hand  is  raised  as  before,  and  his  left  holds  a 

1  In  the  east  window  of  Winchester  College  Chapel,  King  Jehoshaphat 
carries  a  falcon  on  his  wrist. 
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drawn  sword  upright.  His  background  is  red,  and  unlike 
the  other  two  he  turns  to  the  right  ;  so  that  the  kings  were 
probably  in  pairs,  facing  one  another,  with  alternate  red 
and  blue  backgrounds.  The  fact  that  gold  is  represented 
in  these  panels  by  pot-metal  yellow  as  well  as  by  stain 1 
shows  that  they  are  earlier  than  the  sets  previously  de- 
scribed (I  and  II),  and  they  are  much  nearer  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  style  they  greatly  resemble 
the  figures  of  the  great  east  window  in  the  quire  (c. 
1350),  but  they  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  perhaps  came 
(like  some  other  figures  now  in  that  window)  from  the 
quire  clerestories,  which  were,  no  doubt,  taken  in  hand 
after  the  completion  of  the  east  window. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  large  bearded  face  in  light  33  is 
suggestive  of  an  Apostle,  and  may  be  one  of  those  which 
have  disappeared  from  the  great  east  window.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  remains  of  a  white-robed  figure  in 
the  same  light,  together  with  a  right  hand  holding  a  book 
or  other  object  and  a  left  hand  perhaps  grasping  a  staff, 
go  with  the  head  or  the  crown  ;  but  in  any  case  they 
belong  to  the  same  category  of  fourteenth  century  glass 
from  the  quire.  The  meaning  of  this  series  of  kings  may 
be  reserved  till  we  deal  with  the  great  east  window. 


1  Thus  the  crowns,  hair  and  the  foliated  heads  of  the  sceptres  in  28  and  34  are 
of  pot-metal,  but  the  shafts  of  the  sceptres  and  the  gold  borders  of  the  mantles 
are  in  stain.  If  the  stain  crown  in  33  came  from  the  same  source,  it  will  belong 
to  one  of  the  later  members  of  a  series  which  was  too  large  to  be  carried  out  all 
at  once.  Yellow  stain  (produced  by  nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the  back  of  the 
glass)  was  introduced  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  had  almost  entirely 
superseded  pot-metal  yellow  before  its  end.  Le  Couteur,  Ancient  Glass  in 
Winchester,  p.  7. 
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WHAT  WAS  THE  PRIMARY,.  USE  OF  "LOW 
SIDE  WINDOWS/' 

By  Iltyd  Gardner. 

AS  several  utterly  different  things  have  occasionally 
been  called  by  this  name,  and  as  a  gentleman  who 
certainly  would  feel  insulted  if  I  called  him  anything  but 
a  learned  antiquary  "  recently  told  me  that  a  large, 
glazed,  two-light,  late  perpendicular  window,  north-west 
of  his  chancel  arch  was  one,  because  it  was  at  the  side 
of  the  church  and  lower  in  the  head  than  its  neighbours 
(having  been  under  the  Rood  Loft),  I  should  perhaps 
begin  by  a  definition. 

By  "  Low  Side  Windows  "  I  mean  those  smallish  open- 
ings of  which  the  distinguishing  features  are,  that  they  are 
nearly  always  quite  near  the  ground,  that  they  were  not 
originally  glazed,  that  they  were  closed  by  a  wooden 
shutter  with  iron  hinges  and  fastenings,  on  the  inside 
opening  inwards,  and  often  covered  by  an  iron  grating  on 
the  outside,  were  often  below  a  larger  window,  were 
generally  parallelograms,  and  most  frequently  placed  just 
inside  the  screen  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  chancel. 

Teste  M.  H.  Bloxam  (Gothic  Architecture  nth  ed.,  vol. 
ii,  p.  127)  and  the  observation  of  myself  and  my  friends 
Ihe  whole  bulk  of  these  windows  are  of  the  13th  and  early 
14th  centuries,  and  we  also  find  most  of  them  in  small 
parish  churches,  most  of  which  have  no  original  doorway 
near  their  eastern  end. 

Many  theories  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  these  win- 
dows were  made  have  been  most  seriously  advanced.  Of 
these  I  will  recapitulate  the  most  important. 

1  That  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  pilgrims, 
lepers,  or  other  passers-by  to  view  the  altar,  or  the 
•elevation  of  the  Host. 
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2  For  the  watching  of  the  paschal  lights. 

3  To  enable  the  priest  to  watch  for  belated  funerals.. 

4  To  place  lights  in  to  scare  evil  spirits  from  the  church- 
yards. 

5  To  give  light  to  the  person  reading  the  lessons. 

6  That  they  were  "  Offertory  windows." 

7  For  distributing  alms  through. 

8  For  the  communicating  of  lepers  or  others  suffering 
from  contagious  diseases. 

9  For  the  ringing  of  the  Sanctus  Bell. 

10  For  ringing  a  bell  to  give  warning  of  the  arrival  of 
the  priest. 

11  That  they  were  emblematic  of  the  wound  in  Our 
Saviour's  side. 

12  For  excommunicated  persons  to  do  penance  at. 

13  (And  this  has  for  long  been  the  most  generally 
accepted  opinion)  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  confession  of  all  comers,  often  called  "  Out- 
ward Confession." 

14  For  the  Thurible  to  be  passed  through  so  as  to 
avoid  the  fumes  caused  by  lighting  the  incense  with 
charcoal. 

Destructive  criticism  is  ever  easy,  but  as  (while  quite 
believing  that  some  of  these  windows  may  have  occa- 
sionally been  used  for  several  of  these  purposes)  I  cannot 
believe  that  either  of  them  was  their  main  or  primary  pur- 
pose, I  must  give  the  reasons  for  my  disbelief. 

Numbers  1  and  2  are  utterly  disposed  of  by  the  facts 
that,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  situation 
of  most  of  these  windows,  there  are  very  few  indeed  from 
which  the  altar  or  even  the  in  pace  can  be  seen  ;  to  add 
that  most  of  them  are  far  too  low  and  a  few  far  too  high 
to  be  conveniently  looked  through,  is  only  "  to  wound  the 
slain." 

Numbers  3,  4,  and  5  are  equally  affected  by  the  very 
inconvenient  position,  and  surely  a  glazed  window  would 
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be  more  suitable  for  looking  through  in  either  direction r 
for  shewing  a  light  through,  or  for  giving  light  to  a  reader 
than  an  opening  normally  closed  by  a  wooden  shutter, 
while  I  know  of  no  evidence  that  the  "  scaring  "  light  was 
ever  an  English  custom. 

Paley,  the  authority  for  number  6,  thought  that  these 
windows  were  for  offering  food  or  the  like  to  recluses,  but 
these  were  always  shut  in  separate  chambers  or  "  anchor 
holds ' '  (often  over  the  porch) ,  and  clearly  no  such  cham- 
bers existed  on  either  side  of  most  "  low  side  windows." 

Number  7,  that  they  were  for  the  distribution  of  alms,, 
was  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  Ecclesiologist  in  1847. 
The  editors  were  even  then  against  him,  and  the  size  of 
the  gratings  outside  some  of  these  windows,  and  once 
more  the  depth  through  the  wall  and  their  situation 
render  this  theory  quite  untenable. 

As  to  number  8,  if  their  main  purpose  had  been  for 
communicating  anyone  through,  surely  they  would  have 
been  alongside  the  altars  and  at  a  convenient  height  for 
passing  the  elements  to  a  kneeling  communicant.  The  late 
rector  of  Merthyr  told  me  that  "  Somewhere  in  England," 
he  had  seen  an  ancient  wall-painting  of  a  priest  holding  a 
chalice  and  passing  a  sponge  on  a  reed  to  a  communicant 
through  one  of  these  openings.  The  rector  promised  to 
send  me  the  reference  to  this,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  is 
evident  that  this  priest  did  not  practice  "  the  communion 
of  one  kind ; "  but  granting  that  there  is  such  a  picture  it 
would  not  shew  that  this  was  the  main  use  of  these  win- 
dows. As  a  rule  they  were  the  only  openings  through  the 
chancel-wall,  and  would  therefore  be  used  for  any  purpose 
for  which  an  opening  was  necessary. 

The  small  size  of  some  of  the  outer  gratings  (at  Hartley, 
Kent  only  5  inches  by  5  inches)  added  to  the  situation 
and  wall-depth,  quite  precludes  all  ideas  of  bell-ringing, 
whether  from  without  or  within,  by  rope  or  by  hand. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  established  that  the  whole  body  of 
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our  ancient  churches  was  regarded  as  symbolical  of  the 
body  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross  ;  hence  came  our  cruci- 
form churches  and  the  "  weeping  "  chancels,  so  common 
in  the  west,  symbolical  of  the  drooping  of  His  head  ;  but 
the  wound  suggested  in  number  n  was  in  our  Saviour's 
side  ;  and,  if  we  accept  the  evidence  of  our  more  ancient 
altar-slabs,  some  of  which  were  having  their  consecration 
"'wound"  marks  cut,  at  the  very  dates  these ' windows 
were  being  made,  low  down  upon  His  side.  Is  it,  then, 
credible  that  our  forefathers  made  openings  in  the  chancels, 
i.e.  in  what  were  symbolical  of  the  head  and  neck  as 
emblematical  of  this  wound  ? 

As  to  number  12,  if  we  had  any  evidence  that  lying 
prone  in  the  churchyard-grass  was  an  ordinary  penance, 
this  would  be,  at  least,  possible  ;  but  all  our  information 
is  to  the  contrary. 

The  popular  theory  as  to  these  window  being  confes- 
sionals was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  first  put  forward  by 
"  Plantagenet  "  writing  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in 
1844,  rePtymg  to  a  letter  from  E.J.C.  (Mr.  E.  J.  Carlos) 
enquiring  as  to  the  now  well-known  letter  from  Thomas 
Bedyll  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  which  complains  of  certain 
irregularities  in  confessions  taken  by  the  friars,  and  goes 
on,  "  We  think  it  best  that  the  place  wher  these  Frires 
have  been  wont  to  hire  outtward  confessions  of  al  commers 
at  certen  tymes  of  the  yere  be  walled  up  and  that  use  to 
be  fordoen  for  ever." 

Plantagenet,  in  the  beginning  of  his  article  draws  the 
incorrect  conclusion  that  these  confessions  were  called 
"outtward"  because  the  penitents  were  placed  outside 
the  church  during  confession,  "  to  distinguish  them  from 
places  within  the  church,"  and  that  what  Bedyll  meant 
were  "  low  side  windows."  But,  as  Plantagenet  seems  to 
admit  in  the  same  article,  and  J.  R.  writes  in  the  same 
magazine  in  the  same  year,  "  Outtward"  confessions  were 
those  of  the  public,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
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friars  themselves,  and,  in  fact,  were  and  are  always  taken 
within  the  body  of  the  church,  though  sometimes  in 
recesses  or  the  like  ;  and  J.R.  thought  that  it  was  entirely 
to  do  away  with  these  and  their  memory  that  Bedyll 
wished  them  walled  up. 

Plant agenet's  view  was,  therefore,  based  on  an  error  as 
to  the  meaning  of  a  word,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  was 
afterwards  accepted  and  enlarged  upon  by  Mr.  Carlos  in 
the  same  magazine,  and  in  1847  was  adopted  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society  (who  had  before  that  been  sup- 
porters of  the  paschal-light  theory  and  had  christened 
these  windows  Lychnoscopes) ,  and  most  modern  writers 
seem  to  have  followed  these  authorities. 

But  Bedyll  wrote  of  the  Dominican  Friars  who  had  in 
1265  been  empowered  to  hear  confessions  without  the 
consent  of  the  parish-priests,  and  I  do  not  personally  know 
of  a  single  "  low  side  window  "  in  a  friars'  church,  while 
there  are  very  few  in  collegiate  churches  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Carlos  admits  that  he  has  only  found  them  in  parochial 
churches,  but  suggests  that  ordinances  would  soon  be 
made  for  these  also  to  be  blocked  up.  However,  no  such 
ordinances  exist,  and  we  all  know  that  the  interference  of 
the  monks  and  friars  in  this  very  matter  of  confession  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  constant  struggle  between 
them  and  the  parochial  clergy,  so  that  it  is  beyond  belief 
that  the  friars  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  parish  churches 
for  this  purpose. 

Further,  the  very  high  situation  of  a  few  of  these  windows 
(at  Ely  and  Winchester,  ten  feet  above  ground)  and  the 
very  low  situation  of  most  of  them,  render  the  confessional 
theory  impossible,  and  most  of  its  leading  supporters  seem 
to  have  tried  to  deal  gently  with  this  difficulty.  Bloxam 
says  they  are  "at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground," 
and  Parker,  that  they  are  "  always  very  near  the  pave- 
ment," while  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society's  book, 
English  Ecclesiology  puts  it  that,  "  they  are  never  too 
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high  from  the  ground  to  admit  of  the  shortest  person 
looking  in  from  the  outside."  Had  they  said  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  windows  are  too  low  for  any  penitent 
who  does  not  confess  lying  upon  his  stomach,  and  a  few 
too  high  to  be  reached  without  a  ladder,  they  would  have 
been  more  accurate ;  and  the  crowning  absurdity  is  reached 
when  they,  on  p.  206,  call  to  their  aid  St.  Mary's,  Othery, 
for,  as  reference  to  the  accompanying  pictures  and  plan 
will  shew,  the  angle  between  the  tower-buttress  and  this 
"  low  side  window  "  is  so  narrow  that  no  one  can  possibly 
stand  in  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  only  quite  impossible 
that  it  can  have  been  made  for  any  of  the  purposes  num- 
bered 1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  or  14,  but  also  it  would  be  most 
unsuitable  for  numbers  3  and  4  ;  while  if  used  for  con- 
fession the  penitent  would  have  to  shout  his  sins  through 
a  passage  some  9  feet  long,  midway  through  which  is  an 
opening  to  the  churchyard.  The  squint  to  the  south 
transept  of  this  church  is,  though  near,  quite  independent 
from  this  "  low  side  window." 

In  addition  to  all  these  arguments  comes  the  striking 
fact  that  very  few  "  low  side  windows  "  were  made  during 
the  perpendicular  period,  during  the  whole  of  which  con- 
fession was  most  regularly  practised. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  although  some  of  these 
windows  may  have,  as  such  openings  as  the  round  holes  at 
the  back  of  the  sedilia  at  Roserk  and  the  foliated  two-light 
opening  in  the  same  situation  (but  in  an  inner  wall)  at  St. 
Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester,  probably  were,  had  been  made 
or  altered  to  serve  as  confessionals,  that  cannot  have  been 
their  main  or  primary  purpose. 

All  the  arguments  for  this  usually  accepted  view  seem 
to  have  been  founded  upon  Plant agenet's  mistake  as  to 
the  meaning  of  "  outward  confessions  "  for  though  Eng- 
lish Ecclesiology  does  endeavour  (at  p.  202)  to  support 
this  by  what  they  themselves  call  "  an  obscure  tradition" 
that  these  windows  are  confessionals,  that  very  book  at  p. 
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OUTSIDE  AND  INSIDE  VIEWS,  AND  PLAN,  OF  LOW  SIDE  WINDOW 
AT  S.  MARY  OTHERY. 


ROUND  HOLES  AT  BACK  OF  SEDILIA, 
ROSERK    ABBEY,  MAYO. 
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197  says,  with  much  truth,  "  Whatever  slit,  recess,  hole, 
or  opening,  of  any  kind  occurs  in  ancient  churches  is 
almost  sure  to  be  traditionally  known  as  a  confessional." 

Support  for  the  confessional  theory  is  also  drawn  from 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  windows  have  been  blocked  up 
"  anciently."  But  we  have  ample  evidence  that  a  number 
of  north  doors  and  other  openings  were  also  blocked  up 
even  before  Bedyll's  time,  the  simple  reason  being  that, 
as  glazing  became  common  and  houses  grew  warmer,  our 
forefathers  dreaded  draughts. 

Many  of  the  blockings,  however,  are  not  ancient,  and  a 
fair  instance  is  the  church  of  Rhosilly  in  Gower,  which, 
when  I  visited  it  had  a  perfect  "  low  side  window  "  only 
reaching  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  with  its  ancient 
shutter-hinges  and  bolt  complete.  Alas  !  when  I  wrote  to 
the  rector  for  a  photograph  and  measurements  to  illus- 
trate this  article  he  replied:  "  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  window,  the  church  was  restored  and  modernised  about 
30  years  ago ;  no  wooden  shutter  is  available  now,  nor 
trace  of  any  ;  "  and  this  piece  of  ruthless  vandalism  was 
perpetrated  in  the  nineties  ! ! 

Reasons  already  given,  with  the  depth  of  some  of  the 
walls  and  sizes  of  some  of  the  gratings,  render  the  charcoal- 
fume  theory  (number  14)  quite  untenable ;  but  I  think  this 
suggestion  probably  leads  us  towards  the  truth. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  whole  bulk  of  these  win- 
dows are  of  the  Early  English  or  beginning  of  the  Decora- 
ted periods,  and  certainly  most  of  them  are  in  our  smaller 
parish  churches,  which,  in  the  13th  and  early  14th  cen- 
turies had  no  doors  near  their  eastern  ends,  even  if  they 
have  them  now.  Now,  in  the  Saxon  and  Norman  periods 
many  of  the  windov/s  were  always  unglazed,  and  in  the 
perpendicular  period,  casements  in  glazed  windows  were 
quite  common,  but  in  the  periods  to  which  most  "low  side 
windows  belong,  the  glazing  of  church  windows  had  prac- 
tically become  universal ;  but  casements  in  them  were 
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certainly  unusual,  indeed  I  have  never  seen  one.  There- 
fore, daring  as  it  may.  be  to  start  a  brand-new  theory  on 
such  a  subject,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  shuttered 
openings  were  made  for  ventilation.1 

In  support  of  my  view  I  urge  that,  as  these  windows 
were  made  to  open,  it  must  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  something  through,  yet  their  gratings  and  situation 
are  all  against  that  something  being  solid  ;  while,  if  to-day 
we  wished  to  ventilate  a  chancel  by  a  single  simple  opening 
we  could  hardly  do  it  better  than  by  one  low  down  on  the 
south  side,  far  enough  west  to  prevent  it  from  blowing 
direct  upon  the  altar  candles,  or  a  celebrating  priest. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  our  forefathers  cared 
little  for  ventilation  ;  but  at  the  dates  suggested  they  lived 
much  in  the  open  air,  most  of  the  windows  in  their  own 
houses  and  castles  were  unglazed,  and  such  fireplaces  as 
they  possessed  had  very  lofty  openings,  therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  they  would  feel  the '  stuffiness  '  of  small  churches 
without  window  openings  even  more  than  we  do,  and  when 
we  add  that  incense  before  the  altar  "  in  a  standing  pot  " 
and  fired  by  charcoal  was  then  universal,  some  means  of 
admitting  fresh  air  to  the  east  end  of  the  churches  must 
have  been  a  necessity. 


1  Alas,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ;  since  I  wrote  this  article  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  writer  in  1847  mentioned  the 
ventilation  idea.  He,  however,  dismissed  it  in  three  lines  on  the  ground  of 
its  "evident  improbability  "  (with  which  view  I  quite  disagree),  and  does  not 
seem  to  have  in  any  way  considered  the  most  important  question  of  the 
periods  of  these  windows.  I  am  sorry  to  have  claimed  that  my  theory  was 
brand-new  ;  but,  though  I  have  often  publicly  discussed  it,  I  never  heard  the 
contrary  until  now,  and  am  still,  after  years  of  study,  convinced  that  the 
ventilation  theory  is  the  right  one. — I.G. 
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BRISTOL   AND    THE    REV.    DR.  THOS. 
WHITE'S  ESSEX  ESTATES. 

By  Wilfrid  Leighton. 

A CLOSE  and  very  interesting  though  little  known 
connection  has  existed  between  Bristol  and  a  remote 
corner  of  the  county  of  Essex  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  For  this  connection  we  are  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  White,  D.D.,  who  occupies  a  prominent  place 
on  the  roll  of  Bristol  benefactors.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Dr.  White's  parentage,  though  we  are  told  that  he  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  "  Whites  of  Bedfordshire  "  and  the  son  of 
John  White,  a  Clothier  of  Temple  Street,  Bristol,1  where 
he  was  born  in  1550.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1566 
as  a  student  of  Magdalen  Hall  (now  Hertford  College),  and 
graduated  B.A.  in  1570.  Entering  the  Church  about 
1573,  preferment  came  to  him  very  rapidly,  and  in  an  age 
of  pluralists  he  held  the  Rectory  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West,  London,  and  was  a  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Chan- 
cellor of  Salisbury,  Canon  of  Oxford  and  Canon  of  Wind- 
sor. By  the  enjoyment  of  these  appointments  he  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  fortune  which  enabled  him  to  found 
Temple  Hospital,  Bristol,  during  his  life ;  and  as  he  left  no 
issue,  though  twice  married,  he  made  further  generous 
benefactions  to  various  charities  at  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  1624. 

His  Will  is  dated  20th  February,  1622-3,  and  is  a  very 
wordy  document.  Amongst  the  numerous  bequests,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  a  legacy  to  St.  Dunstan's  in  the 
West  for  the  purpose  that  there  should  be  read  every 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  a  Lecture  at  three  or  four  o'clock, 

1  Diet.  Nat.  Biography,  lxi,  p.  78. 
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to  the  intent,  to  use  his  own  words  : — "  that  the  poor 
prisoners  of  Newgate  may  be  manacled  and  spparred  in 
Iron  Chains  hand  to  hand,  men  by  themselves  and  Women 
by  themselves,  in  long  Iron  Chains  made  for  that  purpose, 
and  so  by  some  of  their  under  Officers  to  be  brought  thi- 
ther the  lower  way  next  Newgate  nor  annoy  any  of  them, 
So  that  the  Air  for  Health  of  Body  the  preaching  for  their 
Souls,  their  Sight  for  example  to  the  People  and  Youth."1 
He  also,  by  his  Will,  founded  and  endowed  Sion  College  in 
London,  an  incorporation  of  London  Clergymen,  the  his- 
tory of  whose  institution  with  its  valuable  Library  has 
been  written  by  the  late  Canon  Pearce.2     The  particular 
bequest  with  which  we  are.  interested  reads  as  follows  : — 
Item  I  do  give  unto  the  Mayor  and  Commons  of  Bristowe  by 
what  name  soever  called  either  out  of  my  lands  or  in  so  much  of 
my  land  to  be  made  sure  unto  them  for  ever  one  hundred  pounds  a 
Year  to  the  End  that  they  shall  appoint  Overseers  yearly  to 
amend  the  High  Ways  leading  unto  the  City  of  Bristowe  within 
the  Compass  of  five  miles  thereof  every  travelling  and  Market  Way 
And  also  the  Highways  that  are  most  used  from  Bristowe  unto  the 
Baths  and  towards  Oxford  ten  miles  in  length  to  be  repaired  con- 
tinually and  to  begin  where  there  is  most  need  and  when  it  shall 
please  God  that  they  be  reasonably  repaired  that  then  until  there 
be  cause  of  more  repair  I  would  have  them  upon  good  bond  and 
Assurance  to  lend  freely  unto  any  two  poor  Tradesmen  for  two 
whole  Years  thirty  pounds  apiece  and  unto  four  poor  maidens  of 
honest  fame  and  account  toward  marriage  or  not,  yet  to  help  them 
against  such  a  time  to  give  them  ten  pounds  apiece  not  to  be  re- 
paid and  so  continually  to  keep  a  due  course  either  in  repairing 
when  need  shall  be  employed  the  hundred  pounds  as  I  have  limited 
herein  for  ever  and  not  otherwise  as  my  trust  is  they  will  "2 
On  Dr.  White's  death  it  was  found  that  he  was  possessed 
with  other  lands  of  the  Fee  Simple  of  the  Manor  or  Lord- 
ship of  Brad  well  with  Pilton  Fee  in  Essex,  and  out  of  this 
estate,  upon  the  joint  petition  of  his  Executors,  John 
Simpson  and  John  Keeling  with  the  Corporation  of  Bristol, 
one  annuity  of  £100  and  one  annuity  of  £40  were  granted 

1  The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  D.D.    W.  A.  Sampson,  p.  13,  et  seq. 

2  Sion  College  and  Library.    E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A.,  1913. 
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and  assigned  to  the  Mayor,  Burgesses  and  Commonalty  of 
Bristol  and  their  successors  for  ever  by  letters  patent  dated 
5th  January,  2nd  of  Charles  I  (1626)/  The  second  sum 
mentioned  was  a  reversionary  bequest  to  Temple  Hospital, 
Bristol,  for  maintaining  two  more  poor  people,  subject  to 
the  life  interest  of  George  White,  the  brother  of  the  Testa- 
tor. Out  of  the  same  Estate  certain  further  annual  sums 
were  charged  under  bequests  to  the  Lecturer  of  St.  Paul's 
and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  a  compli- 
cation which  subsequently  brought  into  being  a  partner- 
ship in  estate-management  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Bradwell  Manor  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
granted  by  Richard  II  to  Alecia  Perrers  and  subsequently 
by  Henry  IV  to  his  son  John,  it  having  reverted  to  the 
Crown  by  the  treason  of  Thomas,  Lord  Bardolph,  in  1405. 
Henry  VIII  granted  it  to  Anne  of  Cleves  and  it  was 
assigned  by  Mary  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  James  I 
granted  it  in  1604  to  Walter  Mildmay  who  sold  it  to  Dr. 
White.1  It  forms  part  of  the  Parish  of  Bradwell  by  the 
Sea,  situated  on  the  east  coast  on  a  promontory  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Blackwater.  In  the  Parish,  but  not 
in  the  Manor,  is  an  extremely  interesting  Church,  St. 
Peter-on-the-Wall,  for  many  years  used  as  a  barn  but 
recently  re-consecrated,  and  which  was  erected  by  St. 
Cedd  in  the  seventh  Century  on  the  site  of  the  old  Roman 
Fort  of  Othona 

Situated  in  such  a  remote  and  inaccessible  part  of  the 
country  and  subject  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  the  Estate 
appears  to  have  been  insufficient  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
White's  death  to  provide  the  Annuities  charged  upon  it, 
and  payments  were  in  arrear  even  as  early  as  1634.  As 
time  went  on,  matters  became  worse,  and  apparently 
reached  a  climax  about  1670,  when  there  was  constant 
correspondence  between  Sir  John  Knight,  Mayor  of  Bris- 
tol, Richard  Aldworth,  the  Town  Clerk,  and  the  Governors 

1  Sion  College  and  Library,  p.  127. 
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of  Sion  College,  who  were  jointly  concerned  in  safeguarding 
their  respective  interests.  As  a  result  of  these  negotia- 
tions, it  was  agreed  that  the  Annuitants  should  enter  into 
actual  possession  of  the  lands.  This  arrangement  was 
not  carried  through  very  speedily,  for  in  1672  the  Bristol 
partners  wrote  to  Dr.  Bell,  the  President  of  the  College  : — 
Wee  are  very  sensible  of  the  obstruccons  that  hauve  been  in 

the  settlement    It  semeth  out  not  agreeing  as  to  the 

p'son  that  is  to  be  Intrusted  with  the  receipt  thereof,  and  to 
make  the  deduccons  and  portions  and  abatements  have  hindered 
the  p'fecting  of  the  Conveyances. 

There  is  an  expectancy  of  a  considerable  Sallery  which  will 
be  too  much  to  abate  out  of  the  good  uses,  and  for  that  the 
trouble  is  not  like  to  be  much." 

A  London  Agent  is  suggested  "  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Wat- 
tling Street  ...  att  the  Signe  of  the  Swan  there,"  and 
presumably  all  differences  were  adjusted,  as  by  an  inden- 
ture dated  27th  June,  1672,  the  Estate  was  conveyed  by 
John  Greene  and  John  Baynes  to  certain  Trustees  nomi- 
nated by  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  etc.  of  Bristol  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  the  College,2  and  by  a  further 
indenture  entered  into  on  the  27th  February,  1672-3,  which 
recites  very  fully  the  conditions  which  had  arisen,  and  the 
impossibility  of  paying  the  Annuities  referred  to  besides 
the  Crown  Rent  of  £75  per  annum,  it  was  agreed  that  out 
of  every  £103  received  out  of  the  Estate,  £yo  should  be 
remitted  to  Bristol,  £28  to  Sion  College  and  £5  to  St. 
Paul's.  The  new  owners  did  not  escape  the  troubles  which 
beset  landlords  ;  some  tenants  were  good,  some  were  bad. 
Of  the  latter  kind  was  one  Smith,  of  Bradwell  Hall  Farm, 
who  in  1691  was  reported  to  be  "  in  the  West  Country  to 
raise  money,"  and  who  was  subsequently  found  to  be  in 
Chelmsford  Gaol  for  debt,  and  "  also  about  a  bastard 
child."  Later  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench,  when 
his  landlords  allowed  him  £5  on  account  of  his  "  necessity 
and  occasions,"  and  the  Farm  was  re-let  to  Francis  Moss. 

The  Bristol  Charities.    T.  J.  Manchee,  1831,  p.  124. 
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On  the  7th  July,  1693,  the  widow  of  the  latter,  Bridget 
Moss,  writes  to  Sir  Richard  Hart,  who  had  been  Mayor  of 
Bristol  in  1690. 

"  Sur  Richard  Hart, 

I  received  your  Letter  one  the  6  of  July  and  this  is  to  satisfie 
your  Lordship  that  I  will  come  to  London  at  micelmasse  and 
clear  my  years  rent.  I  wold  have  bine  with  you  according  to 
your  desier,  onely  it  is  a  bissy  time  with  me  now.  As  for  any 
wood  I  have  not  cut  downs  any  but  where  I  make  hedge  and 
ditch  which  is  for  my  expences  on  the  premises.  As  for  wood  I 
sell  non  but  such  underwood  an4  bushes  as  my  Lease  aloweth, 
making  noe  strip  and  wast.  I  scorne  to  abuse  the  farme  for  I 
have  land  of  my  owne  &  I  would  not  be  willingly  saruid  so 
myself.  The  woods  are  well  fenced  in,  it  cost  me  betweene 
forty  and  fifty  shillings  to  fence  them  in,  for  their  was  not  any 
fence  at  my  coming  to  the  farm.  It  hath  cost  me  forty  pounds 
in  repaiers  this  yeare  or  more,  which  I  am  alowed  but  25  pounds 
by  you.  I  will  be  at  London  as  aforesaid  with  out  faile,  so 
with  my  saruice  to  Sur  Richard  Hart  and  Doctor  Williams 
president  I  rest  your  tenant, 

Bridggett  Mosse."1 
The  following  year  Sir  Richard  Hart  was  asked  to  petition 
the  Queen  Dowager  for  some  allowance  "  by  loss  that  was 
by  the  late  inundation  of  the  sea,"  and  as  a  result,  an 
abatement  of  £30  was  made  in  the  Crown  rent.  In  1697 
Mrs.  Moss  paid  £80  for  Bradwell  Hall,  but  was  allowed  an 
abatement  and  for  "  trophy  money  "  £4  6s.  in  all.  John 
Young  paid  £100  for  Hockley  Farm  and  £33  8s.  6d.  was 
received  for  fines  and  quit-rents  on  the  Manor.  After 
payment  of  further  allowances  and  heavy  expenses  (post- 
ages alone  cost  £5)  only  £111  lis.  8d.  was  left  for  division, 
of  which  Bristol  had  £75  16s.  8d.,  Sion  College  £30  6s.  8d., 
and  St.  Paul's  £5  8s.  4d.,  the  statement  being  endorsed 
"  this  is  a  true  account,  delivered  Robert  Yate,  Esq.,  for 
the  City  of  Bristol,  14th  May,  1698,  Edward  Green,  Cler. 
Sion  College." 2  Two-sevenths  of  the  Corporation's  share 
were  always  applied  to  Temple  Hospital  on  account  of  the 

1  Sion  College  and  Library,  p.  136. 

2  MSS.  Bristol  Municipal  Charities. 
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bequest  to  that  Institution,  and  the  remainder,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  to  be  used  primarily  for  the  repair  of  roads  round 
Bristol.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  latter  may  be 
gained  from  a  Resolution  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen  in  1624, 
when  it  was  ordered  that  these  "  causeways  "  should  be 
six  feet  in  breadth  and  no  more.  In  1647,  the  "  London 
Waye  "  was  under  repair,  and  is.  was  paid  to  John 
Roggers,  pitcher,  "  for  his  time  spent  to  view,  where  was 
most  neede  to  doe  first."  The  wages  of  a  labourer  were 
iod.  per  day,  while  a  loa4  of  stone  cost  4s.  The  total 
amount  spent  on  the  "  London  Waye  "  in  that  year  was 
£21  3s.  8d.,  the  "  Oxford  Waye  "  £29  14s.  yd.  including  £2 
to  the  "  Wayreaves  of  Horfield  "  for  mending  their  road, 
while  £3  16s.  4d.  was  spent  on  the  "  Bathe  Waye."  In 
1656  £4.  went  to  "  Durdham  Down  Causeway,"  and  the 
same  year  digging  110  loads  of  stone  cost  £1  16s.  8d.,  and 
hauling  them  £3  5s.  Until  the  passing  of  the  Turnpike 
Acts,  Dr.  White's  money  was  expended  on  main  roads 
only,  but  subsequently  on  roads  which  did  not  come  under 
these  Acts.  In  these  days  of  road-traction,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  under  an  Act  of  1691,  local  surveyors 
were  instructed  to  make  highways  between  market-towns 
"  eight  feet  wide  at  least,"  while  the  minimum  breadth 
for  "  causeways  for  horses  "  was  fixed  at "  three  feet."  In 
1663,  a  journey  to  London  occupied  three  days  in  the 
summer  and  considerably  more  in  winter.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  century  so-called  "flying  coaches" 
managed  the  journey  in  two  days,  by  starting  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Latimer  records1  that  in  1702,  when 
Queen  Anne  visited  Bristol,  the  royal  party  had  to  make  a 
detour  to  Kingswood  by  Newton  St.  Loe,  the  main  road 
from  Bath  being  impassable,  while  her  Consort  a  little 
later,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  when  travelling  from 
Windsor  to  Petworth,  had  a  much  more  trying  experience, 
nearly  every  carriage  in  the  procession  being  overturned 

1  The  Annals  of  Bristol,  18th  cent.,  p.  22. 
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at  least  twice.    The  road  from  Brislington  to  Bristol  was 
frequently  reported  to  the  City  Council  as  being  dangerous 
to  life,  while  in  1729  one  of  the  local  newspapers  states 
that  several  travellers  were  obliged  to  swim  their  horses  in 
order  to  reach  the  City  "  as  had  the  Bath  coach  for  a  con- 
siderable way."    There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
great  improvement  in  the  art  of  road- making  until  Mr. 
McAdam  introduced  his  system  early  in  the  nineteenth 
Century,  and  possibly  many  are  unaware  that  the  inventor 
of  Macadamizing  was  appointed  in  18 15  as  general  sur- 
veyor of  the  roads  administered  by  the  Bristol  Turnpike 
Trustees.    The  last  appropriation  of  Dr.  White's  money  to 
the  repair  of  roads  was  in  January,  i860,  when  £5  3s.  nd. 
was  paid  to  the  Local  Board  for  half  the  cost  of  repairing 
the  footway  to  Bedminster. 

As  time  went  on,  the  income  of  the  Essex  estates  in- 
creased, but  there  was  still  trouble  with  the  Tenants.  One 
of  the  latter  was  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley  Bart., 
one  of  the  earliest  Editors  of  the  "  Morning  Post/'  He 
first  applied  for  the  tenancy  of  the  Hall  Farm  in  1792, 
when  the  Trustees  were  inclined  to  consider  his  application 
favourably,  on  account  of  his  reputation  for  the  "  spirited 
management  of  the  estates  on  his  hands."  Of  him,  John- 
son said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  I  will  not  allow  this  man  merit 
......  I  will  indeed  allow  his  courage."    Sir  Bate  Dudley 

also  rented  the  Sporting  Rights  of  Bradwell  and  was 
appointed  "  Gamekeeper  of  the  Manor."  In  that  capacity 
he  writes  in  1806  : — 

"  That  there  is  but  little  game  on  the  Manor  is  true  and  the 
causes  of  it  these  1.  A  succession  of  bad  breeding  seasons  ;  2d. 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  large  quantity  of  foxes 
turned  out  by  Capt.  Hay  [the  tenant  then  living  at  the  "  Manor 
House  "  in  the  Parish],  and  3dly.  the  unfair  sporting  of  various 
Officers  who  come  down  to  Bradwell  Hall,  in  the  absence  of 
Capt.  Hay  (who,  I  believe,  does  not  reside  in  Bradwell  himself 
three  weeks  in  the  year).  The  pheasants  are  so  much  des- 
troyed by  the  foxes,  that  my  Farm  of  East  Hall,  where  I  could 
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have  seen  50  brace  at  feed  by  the  side  of  a  cover,  scarcely  one 
is  to  be  found . . .  The  only  day  I  have  shot  at  Bradwell  Hall 
this  year,  I  was  treated  rather  roughly  by  Mrs.  Hay  for  pre- 
suming to  come  on  the  Manor  Farm  of  which  I  had  the  College 
Deputation ....  The  game,  I  should  hope,  would  soon  get  up 
now  Capt.  Hay's  foxhounds  are  dropped,  if  he  will  restrain  the 
visitors  at  his  house  within  the  limits  of  fair  sporting."1 

In  1 82 1  he  excuses  himself  for  non-payment  of  rent  as 
"  being  in  close  residence  at  Ely  "  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  canon  in  181 7. 

The  amount  expended  on  the  repair  of  roads  round 
Bristol  had  gradually  decreased,  and  between  1773  and 
1819  over  £3,000  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, the  average  annual  income  between  1813  and  1819 
having  been  nearly  £500.  In  182 1  the  Corporation  peti- 
tioned the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  Scheme  for  the  disposal 
of  the  accumulations,  when  their  application  was  referred 
to  the  Master,  who  found  that  the  income  was  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  the  repair  of  roads,  and  as 
for  the  other  provisions  of  Dr.  White's  Will,  there  had 
never  been  any  applications  for  the  Loans  to  Tradesmen, 
there  being  other  loan-charities  administered  by  the 
Corporation,  nor  had  there  been  any  applications  for 
Marriage-Portions,  while  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  were 
of  the  opinion  that  such  gifts,  as  the  report  rather  quaintly 
states  "  would  be  attended  with  ill  effects  and  that  they 
would  unsettle  the  minds  of  young  women  from  service 
and  habits  of  industry,  and  would  afford  an  inducement 
to  designing  or  improper  persons  to  marry  them  without 
being  sufficient  afterwards  to  render  them  any  effectual 
assistance."  As  the  buildings  of  Dr.  White's  other  Bristol 
Charity,  Temple  Hospital,  were  considerably  out  of  repair, 
it  was  desired  by  the  Corporation  that  the  accumulations 
should  be  applied  in  reinstating  and  extending  them,  that 
the  annual  amount  expended  on  highways  should  be  £200 
per  annum,  and  that  Loans  and  Marriage-Portions  should 

1  Sion  College  and  Library,  p.  144. 
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be  dropped,  the  surplus  income  being  used  to  increase  the 
number  of  almspeople. 

The  Master  in  his  Report  disapproves  of  these  proposals, 
so  far  as  they  related  to  the  Road-Money,  Loans  to  Trades- 
men and  Marriage- Portions.  So  the  Corporation  amended 
their  application,  and  an  Order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  finally  made  on  the  6th  June,  1822,  authorising  the 
application  of  the  income  of  the  Trust,  as  to  £100  to  Roads, 
£60  to  Loans  to  Tradesmen  and  £40  to  Marriage-Portions  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  balance  of  any  year's  income  to  be 
used  in  augmenting  the  pay  of  the  inmates  and  increasing 
the  number  of  Almspeople  in  Temple  Hospital.  As 
regards  the  Corporation's  scruples  on  the  desirability  of 
granting-marriage  gifts,  the  Master  in  his  Report  suggested 
that  "  it  might  be  proper  to  limit  the  benefit  to  such  poor 
young  women,  who  were  of  industrious  and  prudent  habits, 
as  by  certificate  that  they  had  lived  in  service  five  years  at 
least  in  the  same  family,  or  steadily  pursued  for  the  same 
period  some  honest  means  of  gaining  a  living,  and  that  the 
intended  marriage  was  a  prudent  one,  the  proposed  hus- 
band being  an  industrious  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter."1 Four  marriage-portions  of  £10  each  are  still  granted 
yearly  under  this  Order  ;  but  the  competition  for  these 
gifts  is  not  very  great.  Perhaps  some  of  the  conditions 
are  too  stringent  for  the  twentieth  century. 

As  regards  Temple  Hospital,  only  a  portion  of  the 
accumulations  of  income  referred  to  was  expended  on 
repairing  and  extending  the  Almshouse,  as  it  was  subse- 
quently found  that  £1,000,  which  had  been  previously  set 
aside  for  acquiring  an  adjoining  building  site,  would  not 
be  required. 

In  1836  the  Trustees  of  the  Municipal  Charities  were 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  succeed  the  old 
Corporation  in  the  administration  of  the  Charities,  with 
the  exception  of  Temple  Hospital,  and  investigations 

1  Hare's  Report,  1871,  p.  96. 
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made  by  the  new  body  discovered  that  in  1769  a  sum  of 
£229  7s.  of  Dr.  White's  money  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  Corporation,  and  never  returned,  while  in  1822,  £1,467 
us.  8d.  had  been  charged  to  the  Charity  on  account  of  the 
defalcation  of  the  then  City  Chamberlain,  who  had  died  in 
embarrassed  circumstances.  These  sums  with  interest, 
£3,869  8s.  7d.  in  all,  were  recovered  from  the  Corporation 
in  1840,  and  the  Trustees  were  again  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  surplus.  Seventeen  years  later,  after  con- 
sulting the  Charity  Commissioners,  an  Act  of  Parliaments- 
was  obtained,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  fresh  accumula- 
tions was  applied  to  Temple  Hospital,  and  the  remainder 
invested  for  educational  purposes.  In  the  event  of  the 
sum  set  aside  for  roads,  loans  and  gifts  not  being  absorbed, 
the  annual  surplus  was  to  go  to  Bristol  Grammar  School. 

We  have  seen  that  the  payments  for  the  repair  of  High- 
ways gradually  dropped.  Loans  of  £30  to  Tradesmen 
were,  after  the  Order  of  1822,  continued  for  a  number  of 
years — in  1869  there  were  seven  loans  outstanding  ;  but 
the  demand  for  this  class  of  charity  decreased  and  finally 
ceased.  By  subsequent  Orders  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners both  these  charities  were  finally  abolished,  and  the 
annual  sum  of  £160  which  had  been  appropriated  to  them 
by  the  Act,  is  now  wholly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  while  the  remainder  of  the  income 
derived  from  Bristol's  share  of  the  Estates,  subject  to  the 
amount  set  aside  for  marriage-portions,  and  certain  other 
limitations,  goes  to  Temple  Hospital.  Frequent  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  latter  Institution,  which  still 
flourishes,  and  is  controlled  by  Governors  appointed  by 
the  Corporation.  Its  history  was  incorporated  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  White,2  which  one  of  the  members  of  our  Society, 

1  21,  22.  Vic.  cap.,  31. 

2  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  White,  D.D.    W.  A.  Sampson,  1912. 
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the  late  Mr.  Walter  Adam  Sampson,  wrote  shortly  before 
his  death  a  few  years  ago.  Largely  supported  by  a 
separate  endowment,  its  connection  with  the  Essex 
Estates  was  never  so  close  as  that  of  the  other  Bristol 
Charities  founded  by  Dr.  White. 

We  have  seen  that  the  income  of  the  Estate  was  insuffi- 
cient at  the  time  of  his  death  to  provide  the  annuities 
charged  upon  it,  while  subsequently  it  increased  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  admit  of  substantial  accumulations  of  the 
surplus,  but  it  has  been  left  to  our  own  time  to  witness 
the  most  violent  fluctuation  in  annual  values.  During 
the  prosperous  agricultural  period  of  the  last  century  the 
gross  income  increased,  until  in  1875  it  was  nearly  £1,200 
per  annum,  while  during  the  subsequent  period  of  depres- 
sion it  sank  between  1879  and  1894  to  £450,  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  the  upkeep  of  the  estate  had  to  be  paid. 
When,  after  the  Great  War,  land  values  again  appreciated, 
the  Trustees  felt  that  sentimental  considerations  must  not 
prevent  them  carrying  out  their  duties  to  the  Charities 
interested,  and  in  conjunction,  and  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  the  two  freehold  farms  ; 
Bradweil  Hall  Farm,  357  acres,  and  Hockley  Farm,  417 
acres,  were  offered  for  sale  by  auction  in  1919.  Although 
both  failed  to  find  purchasers  at  the  time,  Hockley  Farm 
was  sold  shortly  afterwards  ;  while  Bradweil  Hall  Farm 
was  sold  in  1920  to  the  Tenant,  Mr.  John  Coster  Chilling- 
worth,  whose  family  had  held  both  farms  for  over  eighty 
years.  The  capital  sums  realised  by  these  sales  provide 
nearly  twice  the  net  annual  income  previously  received. 

Bristol's  connection  with  the  Essex  Estates  is  not 
entirely  severed,  the  lordship  of  the  Manor  still  remains, 
and  copyhold  tenants  are  still  fairly  numerous.  Meetings 
of  the  Manor  Court  are  held  in  Bradweil  biennially,  when 
the  Lords  attend,  and  the  proceedings  are  opened  by  a 
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proclamation  read  by  the  Steward.1  Hardly  a  year  passes 
without  a  copyhold  being  enfranchised,  and  when  the 
total  number  remaining  falls  to  two,  the  Manor  will  cease 
to  be  a  Manor  proper  and  become  a  "  reputed  manor," 
and  the  old  manorial  customs  will  no  longer  be  necessary, 
and  the  old  associations  will  have  passed  away. 


1  The  proclamation  and  oath  used  at  the  Court  are  as  follows — 
MANOR  of  BRADWELL  NEAR  THE  SEA  with  PILTON  FEE. 

PROCLAMATION  ON  OPENING  COURT. 

OYEZ  OYEZ  All  manner  of  persons  that  have  anything  to  do  at  the 
General  Court  Baron  and  Customary  Court  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bristol 
Charities  and  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  here  about  to  be 
holden  in  and  for  the  Manor  of  Bradwell  near  the  Sea  with  Pilton  Fee  draw 
nigh  and  give  your  attendance  and  you  shall  be  heard. 

OATH  Of  the  HOMAGE. 

You  as  the  Homagers  shall  well  and  truly  present  all  such  matters  and  things 
as  are  presentable  at  this  Court  as  the  same  are  already  known  to  you  or 
during  the  sitting  of  this  Court  shall  come  to  your  knowledge.  You  shall 
present  nothing  out  of  hatred  or  malice  nor  shall  you  conceal  anything  out 
of  fear,  favour,  or  affection,  but  in  all  things  present  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  according  to  the  best  of  your  information 
and  belief.    So  help  you  God. 

PROCLAMATION  of  DEATH. 

OYEZ  OYEZ    Let  the  heir  of   or 

such  other  person  or  persons  as  claim  right  or  title  to  the  tenements  bolden 
of  this  Manor  whereof  he  died  seized,  come  into  Court  and  take  admittance 
thereto,  otherwise  the  same  shall  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  Lords  for 
want  of  a  tenant.    This  is  the  1st  Proclamation. 

PROCLAMATION  On  DISMISSING  COURT. 

OYEZ  OYEZ  All  manner  of  persons  have  leave  to  depart  hence,  keeping 
their  day  and  hour  on  a  new  summons.  God  =ave  the  King  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Manor. 
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NOTES  ON  PORTRAITS  OF  SIR  EDWARD  MASSEY 
By  Sir  Francis  Hyett. 

SIR  Edward  Massey  is,  I  hope,  a  sufficiently  well-known 
person  to  readers  of  our  Transactions  to  make  a 
few  notes  respecting  his  portraits  acceptable.  The 
glamour  which  surrounds  a  career  so  brimful  of  excite- 
ment may  partially  redeem  them  from  a  dulness  that 
would  otherwise  be  theirs.  I  do  not  propose  to  say  much 
of  his  personal  history,  or  to  allude  to  any  of  the  heroic 
deeds  or  hairbreadth  escapes  which  make  Massey' s  life  so 
dramatic,  beyond  reminding  my  readers  that  the  success- 
ful resistance  of  Gloucester  when  besieged  by  an  army  of 
30,000  men  (which  is  pretty  generally  allowed  by  his- 
torians to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  the  first  civil 
war),  was  undoubtedly  due  to  Massey's  courage  and  tacti- 
cal ability,  and  that  the  same  qualities  were  even  more 
conspicuous  in  a  series  of  less-known  events  which  subse- 
quently occurred  during  a  blockade  which  lasted  more 
than  eighteen  months,  when  he  checkmated  an  attempt  of 
the  royalists  to  reduce  the  city  to  submission  by  starvation. 

Edward  Massey  was  a  son  of  John  Massey  (or  Massie), 
of  Coddington  in  Cheshire,  and  his  mother  was  Anne,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Grosvenor  of  Eaton.  Very  little  is 
known  for  certain  of  his  family  history.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  reliable  evidence  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  It  is  given 
in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  as  1619?  I 
should  think  it  was  earlier,  as  he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel 
and  deputy  governor  of  Gloucester  in  1642,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  early  prime  of  life  in  that  year.  Almost 
all  that  we  know  of  his  military  career  and  of  the  active 
aid  he  rendered  Charles  II  during  his  exile  is  to  be  found 
in  Webb's  valuable  notes  to  the  Bibliotheca  Glouces- 
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irensis.  His  career  after  the  Restoration  would  be  a 
blank,  but  for  occasional  references  to  him  in  the  Calendars 
of  State  Papers.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  retained 
the  King's  favour  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  the 
same  year  as  Charles  II  was  crowned  he  granted  to  Massey 
"  the  ironworks  yet  standing  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  with 
the  iron  of  all  sorts,  cut  wood,  coal,  etc.,  for  making  it, 
notwithstanding  any  pretended  orders  to  the  contrary." 
These  works  had  been  formerly  granted  to  Massey  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  while  he  was  in  their  service,  but  he 
had  been  deprived  of  them  after  his  sesession  by  the  Rump 
Parliament,  which  explains  the  reference  to  "  pretended 
orders  "  in  the  King's  grant.  A  year  or  two  later,  Charles 
demised  to  Massey  "  the  manor  and  site  and  abbey  of 
Leix  and  other  lands  in  Queen's  County,"  at  a  rent  of  £50 
a  year  for  fifty-one  years.  Massey  found  that  he  could 
not  get  tenants  who  would  take  the  land  for  building  pur- 
poses unless  he  could  give  them  a  longer  term.  This  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  King,  who,  on  Feb.  28,  1663, 
directed  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  grant  to  Massey 
these  lands  at  a  rent  of  £12  a  year  for  ninety-nine  years. 

He  held  an  appointment  as  a  Commissioner  of  Prizes 
at  Dover  for  which  he  received  in  1667,  £500  as  salary  for 
a  year  and  a  quarter.  During  his  term  of  office  he  seems 
to  have  earned  the  respect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dover, 
one  of  whom,  fearing  that  the  town  was  in  danger  from 
fire  and  invasion,  and  distrusting  the  Mayor  and  the 
Magistrates,  wrote  desiring  that  authority  might  be  given 
to  Sir  Edward  Massey  "  an  honest  active  soldier  and 
much  loved  by  the  people." 

I  have  seen  it  stated  (without  authority)  that  Massey 
was  Governor  of  Limerick  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  as  he  is  mentioned  on  Sept.  11,  1667  as  a 
Privy  Councillor  for  Ireland.  Possibly  his  possession  of 
lands  at  Abbeyleix  led  to  these  appointments.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  this  year  as  one  of  those  who,  it  was  likely, 
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would  be  placed  on  a  Board  of  Trade  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  Ireland  was  setting  up.  In  March,  1673, 
he,  with  other  Irish  Privy  Councillors f  supported  in  the 
House  of  Commons  an  Address  to  the  King,  complaining 
of  Irish  grievances  at  which  "  some  think  the  King  is  not 
very  well  pleased."  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
later  in  that  year  he  did  not  receive  the  appointment  of 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  which  the  King  had  promised 
him. 

He  died  in  1673  or  1674,  as  his  Will  was  proved  in  Dub- 
lin in  the  latter  year,  and  he  was  buried  at  Abbeyleix. 

Fortune  usually  smiled  on  him  in  military  operations 
and  personal  adventures,  but  in  promotion  he  was  un- 
lucky. He  never  held  the  rank  in  Cromwell's  army  to 
which  his  achievements  in  the  field  entitled  him.  He  was 
an  ardent  Presbyterian,  and  after  the  rupture  between 
those  whose  opinions  he  shared  and  the  Independents,  his 
military  career  on  the  side  of  Parliament  came  to  an  end. 
Consequently,  his  name  does  not  figure  in  history  like  that 
of  Fairfax  or  Waller,  of  Skippon,  Ludlow  or  Ireton.  His 
position  as  a  public  character  was  certainly  not  such  as 
would  lead  one  to  expect  that  many  likenesses  of  him 
would  have  been  taken.  Nevertheless,  it  is  our  good 
fortune  to  have  at  least  eight  reputed  portraits  of  him, 
and  judging  from  appearances  not  one  of  them  was  a  copy 
of  any  of  the  others.  We  may,  indeed,  have  more ;  for  I 
have  seen  two  prints  mentioned  of  which  I  have  never 
seen  copies,  and  do  not  know  whether  any  are  extant. 
One  of  these  is  noticed  in  the  list  of  portraits  in  Granger's 
Biographical  History  (1824,  ed.,  vol.  3,  p.  70),  where  it  is 
described  as  "  The  undaunted  Col.  Massie. . .  W.  Bressie  f. 
whole  length  4to,  scarce,"  and  the  other  is  said  to  be  a 
4to  by  Vanderbergh  in  Evans'  Catalogue  of  Portraits, 
1835,  where  it  is  no.  7024. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  eight  portraits.  Copies, 
with  works  (if  any)  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  are 
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mentioned  under  their  respective  originals.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  place  them  in  chronological  order,  but  in  some 
cases  my  best  has  been  little  better  than  guesswork. 

I .  Portrait  by  Van  Dyck,  in  the  possession  of  G.  L.  Basset 
Esq.,  of  Tehidy,  Cornwall. 

Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Literature,  Supplement,  p. 
290,  and  (from  same  plate)  at  p.  244  of  this  article. 

II.  Portrait  in  the  possession  of  Col.  W.  J.  Massy,  of  38 
Brandenburg  Road,  Chiswick. 

Half-tone  print,  3  by  2 Jin.,  unpublished. 

III.  Portrait  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour  at  the  Gloucester 
Guildhall. 

Half-tone  print,  5}  by  4fin.,  unpublished. 

IV.  Engraved  portrait  in  Ricraft's  Survey  of  England's 
Champions,  1647,  P-  49  : — 

(a)  The  Civill  Warres  of  England,  1649  (froni  same 
plate),  p.  49. 

(b)  Rodd's  reprint  of  above,  1818,  p.  49. 

(c)  Anonymous  reprint  of  same  (c.  1830),  p.  73. 

(d)  Bibliotheca  Gloucestr ensis ,  Pt.  1,  frontispiece. 

(e)  Portraits  of  Parliamentary  Officers,  1873,  p.  22. 

(f)  Line-engraving  (3§  by  2fin.)  from  an  unknown 
publication. 

(g)  Gloucester  and  her  Governor,  1891,  frontispiece. 
A  copy  of  iv  (f). 

(h)  Gloucester  in  National  History.  A  copy  of  iv  (d). 

V.  Engraved  portrait  in  Vicars'  England's  Worthies,  1647, 
p.  60  : — 

(a)  Rudge's  History  of  Gloucester,  1811.  p.  29. 

(b)  Smeeton's  reprint  of  above,  1819,  p.  37. 

(c)  Russell  Smith's  reprint  of  same,  1845,  p.  60. 

(d)  Miss  Woods'  N ewnham-on-Severn ,  1912,  p.  108. 

VI.  Portrait  (believed  to  be)  by  Robert  Walker  in  Weald 
Hall,  Brentwood,  belonging  to  a  grandson  of  Christopher 
J.  H.  Tower,  Esq.,  of  Wealdside. 
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VII.  Portrait  belonging  to  W.  F.  E.  Massey,  Esq.,  now  in 
Pool  Hall,  Nantwich. 

Manual  of  Gloucestershire  Literature,  Supplement, 

vol.  2,  frontispiece,  and  (from  same  plate)  at  p.  250 
of  this  article. 

VIII.  Engraved  equestrian  portrait  in  the  "  Sutherland 
Clarendon  "  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Collotype  copy 
at  p.  251  of  this  article. 

As  may  be  seen  from  this  list,  five  of  the  eight  portraits 
are  oil  paintings  and  three  are  prints.  The  dates  of  two 
of  the  pictures  (nos.  I  and  III)  can  be  approximately  fixed, 
and  two  of  the  prints  (nos.  IV  and  V)  were  issued  in  1647. 
We  have  little  to  help  us  to  arrive  at  the  dates  when  the 
remaining  three  were  taken,  but  the  costume  and  apparent 
age  of  their  subject. 

I.  The  first  on  my  list  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest.  It 
is  said  to  be  by  Van  Dyck — an  attribution  which  has 
never  been  questioned.  Bryan  includes  it  in  his  list  of 
Van  Dyck's  portraits  in  the  Dictionary  of  Painters,  and  it 
was  exhibited  as  a  Van  Dyck  in  the  Historical  Portrait 
Gallery  at  the  Kensington  Exhibition  in  1866.  It  must, 
therefore,  certainly  have  been  painted  before  1642,  as  Van 
Dyck  died  in  1641,  and  probably  before  the  latter  year,  as 
his  health  was  completely  broken  during  the  only  month 
of  1641  that  he  spent  in  England,  It  may  have  been 
painted  when  Massey  was  in  the  Netherlands  before  1639  > 
but  for  the  following  reasons  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  painted  in  England  in  1640. 

The  report  that  Massey  had,  in  his  youth,  gained  mili- 
tary experience  as  '  a  soldier  of  fortune  '  in  Holland  is 
generally  accepted;  and  Clarendon  tells  us  that  he  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  king's  army  under  Colonel  William 
Legge,  in  one  of  the  expeditions  prepared  to  quell  dis- 
turbances in  Scotland.  Legge  held  such  an  appointment 
in  1639-40,  so  Massey's  service  under  the  Prince  of  Orange 
must  have  ended  not  later  than  1640.  When  it  commenced 
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we  do  not  know.  Van  Dyck  was  painting  in  the  Nether- 
lands from  March,  1634  to  September,  1635,  so  this  pic- 
ture may  then  have  been  painted.  If,  however,  this  was 
so,  Massey  must  have  been  born  four  or  five  years  earlier 
than  the  date  suggested  in  the  D.N.B.,  and  even  then  he 
would  not  have  been  more  than  twenty  in  1634.  He 
looks  more  than  25  years  old  in  this  picture.  It  seems, 
therefore,  more  likely  that  it  was  taken  when  he  was 
serving  under  Colonel  Legge,  as  Van  Dyck  was  painting  in 
England  from  1635  to  1640.  Judging  from  photographic 
copies  it  must  be  a  fine  picture. 

II.  Of  the  pedigree  of  this  picture  we  know  next  to 
nothing. 

Col.  Massy  bought  it  at  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  in  the 
catalogue  of  which  it  was  described  as  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Edward  Massey.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Marquis  of  Townshend's  family,  by  one  of  whom  it  had 
been  made  an  heirloom.  Having  no  value  as  a  work  of 
art  it  could  only  have  been  prized  because  it  was  a  reputed 
portrait  of  Sir  Edward,  and  this  gives  some  colour  to  its 
authenticity.  Moreover,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  and  the  Van  Dyck  are  portraits  of  the  same  person. 

With  regard  to  its  date,  if  I  had  nothing  to  go  by  but  the 
apparent  age  of  its  subject,  I  should  have  called  it  no.  I,  as 
Massey  appears  a  younger  man  in  it  than  in  the  Van  Dyck. 
The  uniform,  however,  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  that  of 
a  Parliamentary  Officer.  The  collar  in  this  picture  and  in 
no.  Ill  are  the  same — and  no.  Ill  (if  it  is  the  picture  it  is 
reputed  to  be)  was  almost  certainty  painted  when  Massey 
was  Governor  of  Gloucester,  i.e.  between  1643  and  1645. 
I  believe  no.  II  was  painted  between  the  same  dates,  and 
I  have  only  placed  it  before  no.  Ill  because  of  the  more 
youthful  appearance  of  its  subject. 

III.  This  is  reputed  to  be  the  portrait  of  Massey  which 
was  included  in  the  inventory  of  articles  belonging  to  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Gloucester  between  the  years  1645 
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From  a  picture  by  Van  Dyck,  at  Tehidy,  Cornwall 
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and  1650,  in  which  it  is  described  as  "  one  fair  table  of 
Colonel  Massie's  picture. "  It  was  presented  to  the  City 
by  a  Captain  Seager,  and  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Council 
Books,  dated  1645,  October  23,  that  "  the  Stewards  shall 
give  him  thanks  for  the  same  and  five  pounds  in  money." 
This  gift  to  the  Stewards  took  place  five  months  after 
Massey' s  governorship  of  Gloucester  had  terminated. 
I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  before  he  left  some  young 
local  artist  persuaded  him  to  sit  for  his  portrait  that  he 
might  try  his  prentice-hand  in  depicting  the  Governor. 
The  portrait  was,  no  doubt,  on  its  reception  a  prized 
possession,  as  all  that  Massey  had  done  for  the  City  during 
the  past  three  years  was  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities.  But  after  1650  the  mention  of  this  portrait 
disappears  from  the  inventories,  and  presumably  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  Tolsey.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  seeing  that 
it  was  common  knowledge  that  Massey  had  become  an 
ardent  adherent  of  Charles  II,  and  Alderman  Pury,  who 
was  Mayor  of  Gloucester  in  1650,  would  never  have  toler- 
ated the  portrait  of  a  royalist  on  the  walls  of  his  Council 
Chamber.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  its  domicile  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  but  it  is  generally  believed 
that  it  is  the  picture  which  I  have  called  no.  III.  This  pic- 
ture was  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Gloucester  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Price  when  he  was  M.P.  for 
Gloucester.  I  do  not  know  the  year,  but  it  must  have 
been  between  1852  and  1873.  I  believe  there  is  no  record 
of  the  presentation  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Council. 
We  should  like  to  have  known  what  Mr.  Price's  reasons 
were  for  believing  he  had  acquired  the  lost  picture.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  scrap  of  evidence  in  existence  of  its 
authenticity  is  that  it  is  painted  on  an  oak  panel,  and  it  is 
consequently  assumed  to  be  the  "  fair  table  of  Colonel 
Massie's  picture."  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  it  is  a  portrait  of  Massey,  although  a  very 
unpleasing  one.    There  is  sufficient  resemblance  between 
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the  features  in  it  and  in  the  authentic  portraits  to  justify 
this  belief,  but  it  is  a  badly  painted  picture  and  probably 
(it  is  to  be  hoped)  a  bad  likeness.  Physiognomy  is,  as 
everyone  knows,  an  uncertain  index  of  character ;  but  it  is 
inconceivable  that  anyone  with  the  personality  of  the 
subject  of  this  picture  could  have  been  capable  of  a  single 
heroic  action. 

IV  and  V.  I  will  treat  these  two  prints  together  because 
they  were  published  in  the  same  year,  and  their  origins 
have  much  in  common.  Both  must  have  been  taken  from 
life,  or  from  drawings  which  have  disappeared.  The  two 
little  volumes  in  which  they  were  issued,  both  dated  1647, 
were  printed  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between 
the  first  and  second  civil  wars,  and  were  intended  to 
glorify  officers  in  the  Parliamentary  Army  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

The  foot-lettering  on  the  twro  portraits  is  as  follows  : — 
No.  IV — "  Edward  Massey  Esqr.,  Major  Generall  of 
the  West." 

No.  V — "  Collonell  Massie  Appoynted  Lievtenant 
Generall  of  the  Horse  raysed  for  Ireland  by 
the  Parliament." 
As  Massey  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  and 
given  a  command  in  the  Western  counties  in  June,  1645, 
and  appointed  Lieutenant-General  in  the  army  that  was 
to  be  sent  to  Ireland  on  or  about  April  2,  1647,  it  looks  as 
if  no.  IV  had  been  executed  before  no.  V.    The  title  of  the 
work  at  page  73  of  which  no.  IV  appeared  is  "A  Survey 
of  Englands  Champions  and  Truths  faithfull  Patriots  or 
A  Chronologicall  Recitement  of  the  principall  proceedings 
of  the  most  worthy  Commanders  of  the  prosperous  Armies 
raised  for  the  preservation  of  Religion,  the  Kings  Majesties 
Person  and  Priviledges  of  Parliament,  and  the  liberty  of 

the  Subject,  &c   With  the  lively  pourtraitures  of  the 

severall  Commanders.  By  Josiah  Ricraft  . .  Printed  by 
R.  Austin  .  .  1647."     And  the  one  in  which  no.  V  will 
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be  found  (at  p.  60)  is  entitled  "  Englands  Worthies. 
Under  whom  all  the  Civill  and  Bloudy  Warres  since  Anno 
1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related  . .  London.  Printed  . . 
at  the  Sun  and  Fountain  in  Pauls  Church-yard,  1647/' 

The  author  was  John  Vicars,  whose  name  appears  at 
the  end  of  Massey's  Life,  on  p.  70. 

Both  works  consist  of  brief  accounts  of  the  exploits  of 
certain  officers  in  Cromwell's  army  couched  in  very  eulo- 
gistic terms.  The  authors  were  Presbyterians  and  con- 
sequently great  admirers  of  Massey.  John  Vicars  attacked 
Church  and  Crown  in  doggerel  verse  and  scurrilous  prose, 
for  which  he  was  gibbetted  in  Hudibras. 

Thou  that  with  ale,  or  viler  liquers, 

Didst  inspire  Withers,  Pryn,  and  Vickers, 

And  force  them,  though  it  was  in  spite 

Of  nature,  and  their  stars,  to  write. 

Ricraft  was  a  better  scholar  and  a  more  sober  contro- 
versialist. The  letterpress,  however,  of  both  works  is 
next  to  worthless.  Their  historical  value  (such  as  it  is) 
depends  entirely  on  the  "  lively  pourtraitures  "  they  con- 
tain. Of  these  there  are  eighteen  in  England's  Worthies, 
and  twenty-one  in  the  Survey  of  England's  Champions. 
Portraits  of  fifteen  of  the  same  Parliamentary  commanders 
will  be  found  in  both  works,  all  of  which  are  from  different 
plates  though  three  or  four  appear  to  be  copies  of  the  same 
picture.  They  are  all  line  engravings,  and  they  differ  con- 
siderably in  execution.  Those  in  the  Survey  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  best.  Both  works  have  been  reprinted 
more  than  once. 

Ricraft' s  Survey  was  pirated  two  years  after  its  publica- 
tion by  John  Leycester,  who  printed  it  in  a  work  entitled 
The  Civill  Wanes  of  England.  All  the  portraits  in  this 
edition  were  from  the  same  plates  as  those  in  the  Survey, 
and  will  be  found  at  the  same  pages.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1818  for  T.  Rodd  with  the  title  page  to  Ricraft's  work 
prefixed.  This  edition  contains  the  same  portraits,  which 
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are  all  faithful  copies  of  the  originals.  They  are  signed 
"  R.S.  sc.,"  said  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Engraved  Portraits  to  be  "  R.  Sawyer."  Rodd's  edition 
was  again  reprinted  a  few  years  later  without  date.  This 
reprint  has  the  water-mark  1821  and  1822  on  some  of  the 
leaves  and  is  entered  in  the  B.M.  Catalogue  as  [?  1830]. 
All  of  the  prints  in  it  are  from  the  R.S.  plates.  Some  l.p. 
copies  of  this  edition  were  issued.  The  R.S.  plates  also 
appeared  in  a  little  book  entitled  Portraits  of  Parliamen- 
tary Officers,  which  was  published  in  1873.  The  portraits 
in  it  are  differently  arranged  and  the  letterpress  is  new. 

England's  Worthies  was  first  reprinted  by  G.  Smeeton 
in  1819.  The  portraits  are  rather  pretty  pictures  in  sepia, 
but  they  are  feeble  copies  of  the  originals.  The  work  was 
again  reprinted  by  Russell  Smith  in  1845.  In  this  edition 
the  portraits  are  excellent  copies,  so  good  indeed  that  they 
might  be  from  the  original  plates.  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury editions  of  these  two  works  are  very  scarce,  but  the 
latter  reprints  are  occasionally  in  the  market  at  moderate 
prices. 

The  portraits  of  Massey  in  these  two  works  are  very 
different,  indeed,  at  first  sight  it  might  be  thought  that 
they  could  not  be  of  the  same  person.  But  on  closer  in- 
spection all  doubts  of  this  sort  will  disappear.  Though 
there  is  not  much  similarity  between  some  of  the  features, 
the  nose  is  much  the  same  in  both,  and  the  mouth,  mous- 
tache and  imperial  are  identical. 

The  Ricraft  print  is  a  half-length,  three-quarter-face 
portrait  looking  to  the  left,  Massey  is  represented  in 
armour  and  his  long,  curly  hair  reaches  down  to  his 
shoulders.  He  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  cavalier  than 
a  roundhead. 

The  Vicars  print  is  also  a  three-quarter  face  portrait, 
but  it  is  looking  the  other  way,  and  it  is  only  of  the  head 
and  shoulders.  In  it  the  hair  is  shorter  and  the  expression 
more  thoughtful  and  sadder.   It  has  more  character  in  it. 
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and  consequently  looks  as  if  it  were  the  better  likeness  of 
the  two.  Nevertheless  it  does  not  leave  the  impression  that 
its  subject  was  a  dashing  cavalry  officer.  In  point  of  exe- 
cution it  chances  to  be  about  the  best  in  the  work ;  indeed 
(excepting  the  frontispiece  to  Ricraft's  Survey,  which  is  by 
W.  Faithorne)  it  is,  I  think,  the  best  in  either  work.  This 
print  was  also  used  as  the  frontispiece  to  "  The  Verses  on 
the  Siege  of  Gloucester  and  Colonell  Massey,"  which  were 
prefixed  to  the  1647  edition  of  Corbet's  Military  Govern- 
ment of  Gloucester. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  Bibliotheca  Gloucestrensis  (pt.  1, 
1823)  ;  engraved  by  Cooper,  is  a  copy  of  the  Ricraft  print, 
but  does  not  purport  to  be  a  facsimile.  It  is  smaller  and 
of  much  finer  workmanship,  but  has  even  less  character  in 
it  than  the  original.  I  have  a  much  more  faithful  proof- 
copy  of  this  print,  but,  as  it  has  no  lettering  except  Massey's 
name,  no.  IV  (f),  I  do  not  know  in  what  publication  it 
appeared.  A  facsimile  of  this  copy  forms  the  frontispiece 
of  my  Gloucester  and  her  Governor,  1891. 

There  are  two  small  oval  portraits  of  Massey  in  two 
broadsides,  one  entitled  "  A  Perfect  list  of  all  the  Vic- 
tories obtained  . . .  both  by  sea  and  land,"  printed  respec- 
tively in  1646  and  1647.  They  are  little  like  each  other, 
but  they  are  both  very  rough  in  execution  and  not  like  any 
of  the  portraits  mentioned.  I  doubt  if  they  have  any 
more  value  as  likenesses  than  most  of  the  portraits  in  the 
daily  newspapers  ;  so  I  have  not  included  them  in  my  list. 

VI.  I  have  placed  this  picture  as  no.  VI  on  my  list 
because  it  is  said  to  be  of  "  General  Massey,"  and  was, 
therefore,  probably  painted  while  he  was  serving  under 
Cromwell,  and  nos.  VII  and  VIII  must  be  dated  after  the 
Restoration.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tower 
family  for  seven  generations.  I  am  told  that  it  has  not 
much  artistic  merit ;  but  Robert  Walker,  the  artist  to 
whom  it  is  attributed,  was  the  chief  painter  of  the 
parliamentary  party  during  the  Commonwealth.  His 
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portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  is  famous.  He  died  about 
1658. 

VII.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  interesting 
portrait  of  Massey  that  we  possess.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  picture  ;  indeed,  if  it  had  the  magic  of  a 
great  artist's  name  attached  to  it,  we  should  probably 
prefer  it  to  no.  I,  as  it  has  more  character  in  it; 
the  modelling  of  the  face  is,  at  least,  as  good.  It  has 
certainly  the  best  pedigree  of  any  of  the  portraits  on  my 
list.  In  1823  (when  the  Bibliotheca  Gloucestrensis  was 
published)  it  was  in  the  possession  of  a  Mrs.  Massey  of  Dee 
Bank,  Chester,  who  is  referred  to  as  the  mother  of 
"  William  Massey  Esq.  of  Codington."  As  this  was  the 
home  of  Edward  Massey 's  father,  this  portrait  must  have 
been  recognised  as  genuine  close  upon  a  hundred  years  ago 
by  members  of  his  family.  It  is  now  in  Pool  Hall,  Nant- 
wich,  and  is  the  property  of  W.  F.  E.  Massey  Esq. 

I  am  much  puzzled  about  the  artist  to  whom  it  is  attri- 
buted. It  is  said  by  Washbourne  and  Granger  to  be  by 
"  Coker;"  and  Walpole,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting, 
says  that  "  K.  Coker  painted  a  head  of  Colonel  Massey 
preserved  at  Coddington  in  Cheshire/'  I  can  find  no  other 
trace  of  any  works  by  a  painter  of  that  name.  The  picture 
is  so  good  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was  painted 
by  an  unknown  artist.  It  might  well  be  by  one  of  Van 
Dyck's  best  pupils,  taken  when  Massey  was  in  attendance 
on  Charles  II  in  Holland,  between  1652  and  1660,  or  more 
probably  after  the  Restoration,  between  1660  and  1670 
when  Massey  was  in  England.  It  represents  him  as  an 
older  man  than  he  appears  to  be  in  any  of  the  portraits 
that  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

VIII.  There  is  little  to  be  said  about  this  portrait  beyond 
what  can  be  gleaned  from  an  almost  illegible  line  engraved 
or(?)  written  on  the  print,  below  the  engraved  foot- 
lettering.  I  have  selected  it  for  reproduction  on  account 
of  its  excessive  rarity.    I  only  know  for  certain  of  one 
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From  a  rare  print  in  the  I3odleian  Library 
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extant  copy,  which  is  the  one  here  reproduced.  It  is  in  the 
unrivalled  collection  of  Civil  War  portraits  comprised  in 
the  extra-illustrated  copy  of  the  History  of  the  Rebellion 
in  the  Bodleian,  known  as  the  "Sutherland  Clarendon." 
The  copy  of  it  facing  this  page  is  a  faithful  facsimile, 
slightly  reduced  in  size.  The  original  measures  7  Jin.  by 
5in.,  the  copy  6|  in.  by  4!  in.  If  the  collection  of  por- 
traits made  by  Granger  is  in  existence  and  perfect  (as  to 
which  I  have  failed  to  obtain  any  information) ,  there  is  a 
second  copy  of  this  print  extant,  as  Granger's  collection 
contained  a  portrait  of  "  Edward  Massey  on  horseback," 
by  W.  Sherwin,  and  that  is  almost  certainly  the  name  at 
the  end  of  the  second  line  on  the  Bodleian  print.  The  first 
part  of  that  line  Mr.  Falconer  Madan  (the  president  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  and  at  one  time  Bodley's  libra- 
rian) suggests  may  be  read  "  Sould  by  Matt :  Collins  at 
the  blackbird  in  Cannon  Street,"  and  he  thinks  that  those 
words  were  engraved. 

Sherwin  was  an  engraver  who  made  some  reputation  for 
himself,  and  is  said  to  have  flourished  between  1670  and 
17 10.  The  first  English  mezzotint  bearing  a  date  was  by 
him ;  but  most  of  his  portraits  are  line-engravings,  some  of 
which  have  considerable  merit,  and  all  are  said  to  be 
scarce.  If  this  portrait  of  Massey  was  taken  from  life  and 
Sherwin  commenced  engraving  in,  or  about,  1670,  it  must 
have  been  taken  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of 
Massey' s  life.  It  certainly  makes  him  an  older  man  than 
the  portrait  which  I  mentioned  last.  Judging  from  the 
Tehidy  and  Pool  Hall  pictures,  we  should  know  it  to  be  a 
portrait  of  Massey,  were  it  unlettered.  It  is  moreover  a 
spirited  and  pleasing  likeness,  and  it  gives  him  more 
characteristics  of  an  able  military  commander  than  any 
of  the  other  portraits  on  my  list,  which,  or  copies  of 
which,  I  have  seen. 
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THE    EARLY    YEARS    OF    THE  ROYAL 
GLOUCESTER  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 

By  Roland  Austin. 

IN  the  History1  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Monmouth  by  Major  W.  H.  W.  Quin,  the 
great  difficulty  experienced  in  Qbtaining  records  of  the 
earlier  days  of  the  various  troops  is  referred  to,  and  he 
states  that  he  had  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  reports 
in  the  local  newspapers.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Waller,  of  Gloucester,  the  original  minute 
book  of  the  Gloucester  Troop  has  been  placed  at  my  ser- 
vice, and  as  the  information  in  the  History  concerning  its 
establishment  is  very  meagre  a  useful  purpose  may  be 
served  by  printing  the  facts  now  made  available  for  the 
first  time. 

The  minute  book  is  a  vellum-bound  small  quarto 
volume  of  which  81  pages  have  been  used,  the  remaining 
leaves  being  blank. 

The  first  mention  of  the  expression  "  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  "  is  attributed  to  William  Pitt  in  a  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  5th  of  March,  1794,  and 
in  the  same  month  proposals  were  submitted  to  the  Lords 
Lieutenant  of  Counties  for  raising  bodies  of  Cavalry  for 
the  suppression  of  riots  or  tumults  within  their  own  or 
adjacent  areas.  The  first  Troop  raised  in  Gloucestershire 
was  the  1st  or  Cheltenham  Troop  of  Gloucestershire 
Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry,  which,  by  the  end  of  1795,  was 
some  60  strong.    In  1796  two  more  troops  were  raised  in 

1  The  Yeomanry  Cavalry  of  Gloucestershire  and  Monmouth.  By  W.  H. 
Wyndham  Quin,  M.P.,  late  Major  16th  Lancers,  and  Adjutant,  Royal 
Gloucestershire  Hussars.  Westley's  Library,  The  Promenade,  Cheltenham. 
1898. 
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the  Minchinhampton  and  Wotton-under-Edge  districts 
though  the  only  record  of  this  appears  to  be  in  the 
Gloucester  Journal.  In  1797  the  fear  of  French  inva- 
sion caused  anxiety  and  it  was  decided  to  put  in  force  the 
Provisional  Cavalry  Act,  passed  the  previous  year,  pro- 
viding for  a  certain  amount  of  compulsory  service  deter- 
mined by  assessments  on  the  number  of  horses  kept  by 
individuals  and  classes  of  individuals.  An  amending 
Act  exempted  members  of  the  Yeomanry  from  the  condi- 
tions of  the  principal  Act  and  in  Gloucestershire  it  was 
found  that  the  alternative  of  service  in  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  was  preferred  by  farmers  and  others,  for  in  1797 
five  additional  Troops  were  raised,  one  of  them  being  the 
"  City  of  Gloucester  Troop  of  Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry." 
The  only  record  of  this  in  Major  Quin's  History  is  the 
appointment  of  officers,  taken  from  the  London  Gazette ; 
but  the  minute  book  gives  the  following  report  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Troop. 

ROYAL  GLOUCESTER  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 
Bell  Inn,  Gloucester.  7th  March,  1797. 
WE  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed  sincerely  desirous  of 
manifesting  our  unfeigned  Loyalty  to  our  Sovereign,  and  our 
Attachment  to  the  Constitution  as  by  Law  established  in  Church 
and  State,  our.  respect  for  social  Order  and  our  Determination 
firmly  to  resist  both  foreign  and  domestic  Enemies  do  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to  observe  the  following  regulations 
THAT  we  will  provide  ourselves  severally  with  a  Horse  and 
with  all  necessary  Accoutrements  and  Arms  at  our  own  proper 
Expences 

THAT  we  will  meet  every  Sunday  and  Wednesday  at  a  Place 
and  Hour  to  be  hereafter  determined  upon,  and  will  apply  our- 
selves diligently  to  learn  the  Exercise  of  the  Cavalry  under  the 
Instruction  of  proper  Officers  during  two  Hours  each  time  of 
Meeting 

THAT  we  will  be  ready  to  serve  on  any  Occasion  which  the 
Necessities  of  the  Country  may  point  out  at  any  place  within  the 
Limits  of  the  County  of  Gloucester 

THAT  we  will  avoid  all  unnecessary  Expence  in  our  Dress  and 
other  Accoutrements — likewise  all  expensive  Meetings  ;  our  sole 
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View  in  this  Association  being  to  render  ourselves  capable  of  pro- 
tecting and  assisting  our  Neighbourhood. 

IN  case  of  failing  to  attend  at  the  time  appointed  for  the  Muster 
we  agree  to  forfeit  each  of  us  for  each  time  two  Shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  And  in  case  of  our  failing  to  attend  during  the  whole  time 
of  Exercise  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings. 

OFFICERS  failing  to  attend  to  pay  double  Fines 
IN  case  any  one  shall  be  desirous  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
this  Association  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so  on  paying  a  fine  of 
TWENTY  POUNDS 


Rob.  Morris 

Thos.  Fulljames 

F.  Price 

James  Wintle 

S.  Jeynes 

Wm.  Griffith 

Richd.  Helps 

Thos.  Herbert 

Jn:  Phillpotts,  junr. 

Wm.  Herbert 

Charles  Church 

Wm.  Frankis,  junr. 

Jno.  H.  James 

Ellis  T.  Farren 

Saml.  Roberts 

Jno.  Marshall 

J.  J.  Hough 

S.  Smith 

M.  Davis 

Jn.  Cooke,  junr. 

Jno.  Rea 

John  Heath 

H.  Wilkinson 

W.  Higgins 

W.  Lightfoot 

Henry  Eycott 

Jno.  Cooper 

John  Boulton 

Josiah  Tippetts 

George  Watson 

H.  Jordan 

Willm.  Butcher 

Thos.  Astill  Davis 

John  King 

John  Jordan 

Thos.  Holder 

Willm.  Holtham 

Richd.  Draper 

Thos.  Okey,  junr. 

P.  Maddy 

Wm.  Deane 

Thos.  Haynes 

Chas.  Smith 

C.  B.  Trye 

Jno.  Tovey 

Thos.  Quarington 

Wm.  Frankis 

J  as.  Buchanan 

Walter  Price 

Thos.  Brown 

Jno.  Pleydell  Wilton 

Richd.  Morton 

Giles  Arkell 

George  Piff e 

Jno.  Perring 

John  Spier 

John  C.  Bower 

William  Cother 

James  Wintle 

Jere  Cother 

Caleb  Holder 

John  Greatwood 

Thos.  Pearce 

Richd.  Chamberlayne 

Benjn.  Sadler 

James  Wells 
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Thos.  Ridler 


Thomas  Chanler 
George  Marsh 
John  Clark 
Thos.  Freeman 
John  White 
Jno.  Mountain 
John  Little 
Wm.  Cowley,  junr. 


Stephen  Sykes 
Thos.  Commeline 
Wm.  Haviland 
John  Spier 


James  Yearsley 
John  Piff 


H.  Wilton,  junr. 


Thos.  Washbourn 
W.  V.  Ellis 
William  Roberts 
William  Fendall 
William  Rogers 

A  second  meeting  on  the  same  day  was  held  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  Robert  Morris,  Esq.  be  nomi- 
nated as  Captain,  Thomas  Price,  Gent.,  as  Lieutenant, 
and  Samuel  Jeynes,  Gent.,  as  Cornet.  Robert  Morris  was 
the  principal  partner  in  one  of  the  Gloucester  banks  (after- 
wards Turner,  Turner  and  Morris)  and  represented  the 
City  of  Gloucester  in  Parliament  in  1805-16.  He  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  Yeomanry  movement  and  re- 
mained in  command  of  the  Gloucester  Troop  until  his 
death  in  August  18 16.  The  following  were  named  as 
the  Committee  : 

Mr.  Morris  Mr.  Cother 

Mr.  Price  Mr.  Trye 

Mr.  Jeynes  Mr.  Tovey 

Mr.  Fulljames  Mr.  Wintle 

Mr.  Phillpotts,  secretary. 
The  appointments  of  officers  were  gazetted  as  taking  effect 
from  1st  April,  1797.  There  was  not  another  business 
meeting  until  10th  March,  1798,  when  Mr.  Fulljames  was 
appointed  adjutant,  Mr.  Trye  as  surgeon,  Mr.  Neale  as 
chaplain,  and  Mr.  Wintle  as  quartermaster. 

Early  in  1798  letters  were  addressed  to  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant asking  them  to  ascertain  whether  the  Yeomanry 
forces  would  be  willing  to  serve  beyond  the  actual  borders 
of  their  respective  counties  and  general  assent  was  given 
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by  the  Troops  to  this  proposal,  though  the  following 
minute  shows  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Glouces- 
ter Troop. 

GLOCESTER.  19th  March,  1798 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Troop  at  the  White  Hart  Inn  it  was  resolved  : 
That  Captn.  Morris  be  requested  to  return  an  answer  to  Lord 
Berkeley's  letter  of  the  inst.  to  the  following  effect.  That  this 
Troop  having  armed  &  accoutered  themselves  at  their  own 
proper  cost,  without  the  aid  of  public  subscription  or  expence  to 
government,  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  their  property 
&  their  neighbourhood  as  is  stated  in  the  written  conditions 
upon  which  their  proffered  services  were  accepted,  &  the  Troop 
for  the  most  part  consisting  of  individuals  extensively  engaged  in 
professional  or  commercial  concerns,  from  which  they  cannot  long 
absent  themselves  without  incalculable  loss  &  inconvenience. 
They  fully  hope  that  government  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  & 
approve  of  their  confining  their  services  at  present  to  the  limits  of 
their  County.  But  that  they  by  no  means  intend  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  refuse  in  Case  of  extreme  necessity  to  extend  their  services 
beyond  the  original  limits. 

Rob.  Morris 

Capn. 

Additional  regulations  were  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting 
held  5th  May,  1798. 

1st.  That  in  respect  of  the  admission  of  future  Members — No 
person  shall  hereafter  be  received  into  the  troop  who  shall  not  be 
proposed  by  some  existing  member  of  the  same,  and  afterwards 
approved  of  by  ballot  of  the  committee,  and  that  in  such  ballot^ 
two  adverse  balls  shall  reject. 

2  dry.  That  in  any  future  appointment  of  officers,  the  election 
shall  be  made  by  the  troop  in  the  following  manner — 

At  a  general  Meeting  of  the  troop,  the  names  of  the  Gentlemen 
(members  of  the  same)  willing  to  serve  in  the  required  capacity, 
shall  be  written  upon  several  tickets,  setts  of  which  shall  be 
according  to  the  number  of  Members  present,  &  that  •  each  mem- 
ber shall  deliver  to  the  Captain,  or  other  senior  officer  present,, 
folded  up,  the  ticket  containing  the  person's  name  approved  by 
him,  &  the  person  who  has  the  greatest  Number  of  such  votes,, 
shall  receive  the  appointment. 

3  dry.    That  no  member  of  the  troop  shall  in  future  bring  in  any 
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fresh  horse  or  mare  under  fourteen  hands  in  height,  or  any  of  a 
Grey,  Roan,  or  Dun  Colour. 

Rob  Morris 

Captn. 

The  appointment  of  certain  officers  on  the  29th  June, 
1798,  is  followed  by  a  memorandum  to  the  effect — 

These  appointments  were  made  unanimously,  no  other  Gentle- 
man being  proposed  to  fill  either  of  the  Commissions.  And  it  is 
at  the  same  time  observed  that  the  foregoing  appointments  are  by 
no  means  to  be  construed  into  precedents  that  officers  are  of  right 
to  succeed  according  to  rank,  it  being  now  as  it  has  been  always 
the  sense  of  the  troop  that  their  officers  are  to  be  elected  out  of 
the  General  Troop. 

In  March,  1799,  it  was  agreed  that  the  scale  of  fines  for 
non-attendance  should  be  altered  to  2s.  6d.  instead  of  5s. 
for  not  attending  the  whole  time  of  exercise,  and  is. 
instead  of  2s.  6d.  for  not  being  present  at  roll-call.  It  is 
noted  that  no  member  should  be  allowed  to  join  the  Troop 
on  any  day  of  exercise  unless  he  had  paid  up  all  fines. 
There  were  53  members  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  next  minute  is  dated  3d.  March,  1799,  evidently  an 
error,  as  it  refers  to  the  resolution  of  the  5th  of  the  month. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  allow  £20  a  year  for 
providing  two  grey  horses  for  the  trumpeters  and  ordered 
That  Circular  letters  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Troop  stating 
the  resolutions  of  the  5  th  March,  the  necessity  for  each  Member  to 
attend  to  entitle  him  to  exemption  from  the  Hair  Powder  and 
Horse  Duty  and  from  Service  in  the  Militia    And  that  each  Mem- 
ber be  informed  that  the  Troop  will  meet  weekly  on  Tuesday 
Mornings  at  10  o'clock  till  further  orders. 
On  30th  January,  1800,  the  Troop  was  called  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  meeting  on  foot  during  the  remainder  of 
the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Corps  in  car- 
bine and  sword  exercise  and  in  marching.  Twenty-five 
members  attended  and  agreed  to  the  proposal.    At  the 
next  meeting,  19th  May,  47  members  signed  the  minute 
book  as  being  present.    Evidently  the  question  of  irregu- 
larity in  attendance  on  parade  was  discussed,  for  the 
following  resolution  was  passed : 
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That  in  order  to  ensure  as  far  as  may  be  the  regular  attendance 
of  every  Member  of  the  Troop  the  present  Fines  for  Non-atten- 
dance— (viz)  one  shilling  for  not  appearing**  on  parade  before  the 
Roll  is  call'd  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  if  absent  during  the 
whole  time  of  exercise — be  strictly  enforced  on  each  Member 
except  Medical  Men  without  allowing  any  excuse  three  days  out 
of  four  appointed  for  Exercise.  And  Medical  Men  be  subject  to 
the  same  Fines  on  two  days  out  of  four. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  time  of  calling  the  Roll  shall  be  on  Sundays 
at  a  quarter  before  7  o'clock  in  the  Morning  and  on  Wednesdays 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  that  the  Troop  shall  march 
from  Parade  at  7  o'clock  on  Sunday  mornings  and  at  a  quarter 
after  4  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  The  above  Times  to 
be  decided  by  Saint  Michael's  clock. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Troop  shall  appear  on  Parade  in  Liquor  he 

shall  pay  a  Fine  of  half  a  Guinea  for  each  offence. 

The  Quartermaster  shall  be  answerable  for  all  Fines. 

Resolved — That  copies  of  the  original  articles  &  the  above 

resolution  shall  be  printed  &  one  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 

Troop. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  irregularities  of  another  kind 
necessitated  drastic  action,  for  we  read  : 

White  Hart.    17th  Octo1,  1800. 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Troop  held  this  day  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Merrett,  in  absenting  himself  from  the  different  meetings  of  the 
Troop,  &  the  expressions  he  made  use  of  when  summoned  to 
attend  by  order  of  the  Magistrates  were  taken  into  consideration, 
&  a  ballot  being  called  for,  there  appeared, 

For  his  dismissal  ..        .  .        ..  38 

For  his  continuance       . .        . .        .  .  1 

He  was  therefore  voted  out  by  a  majority  of  37  and  his  name  in 
consequence  struck  out  of  the  book  by  the  Trumpeter. 
The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Wadley  which  took  place  in  the  field  on 
Sunday  last,   was  confirmed  by  this  meeting  &  his  name  of 
course  struck  out  by  the  Trumpeter. 

Robt.  Morris. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  on  the 
28th  March,  1802,  it  was  apparent  that  the  services  of  the 
volunteer  force  might  be  dispensed  with  and  the  thanks  of 
Parliament  were  accordingly  passed,  the  Secretary  for 
War  intimating  generally  that  Troops  might  be  dissolved 
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without  this  being  regarded  as  indicating  less  zeal  for  the 
obj ects  which  had  impelled  their  formation.  The  Glouces- 
tershire Troops  were  all  disbanded  except  Cheltenham, 
which  decided  to  continue  service.  A  general  meeting  of 
the  Gloucester  Troop  was,  therefore,  called  for  the  5th 
May,  1802,  when  it  was  reported  that  the  fines  collected 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  Adjutant  amounted  to  £57  13s., 
and  that  £4  5s.  was  due.  It  appears  that  a  grant  of 
£20  15s.  had  been  made  to  the  widow  of  . . .  Warwick,  the 
late  farrier  to  the  Troop,  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  decided 
that  an  additional  fy  5s.  should  be  sent  to  her.  It  was 
also  agreed  to  give  the  Sergeant  five  guineas  and  to  pay 
the  balance  to  the  Gloucester  Infirmary.  The  thanks  of 
the  Troop  were  given  to  their  Captain  by  the  following 
resolution  : — 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Troop  be  given  to  Captain 
Morris  for  the  great  Zeal,  &  Attention  which  he  has  uniformly 
manifested  during  the  time  he  has  commanded  this  troop,  and  for 
his  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  consult  their  conveniency,  & 
give  effect  to  their  wishes. 

The  troop  also  desired  to  record  their  entire  satisfaction  in  the 
Conduct  of  all  the  Rest  of  the  Officers. 

An  account  of  the  cash  receipts  and  payments  for  the 
years  1801  and  1802  is  entered. 

Hardly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  disbanding  of  the 
Gloucester  Troop  when,  on  the  12th  May,  1805,  war  was 
again  declared  between  England  and  France.  To  a  man, 
the  old  "  Fencibles  "  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Public  meetings  were  held  throughout  Gloucester- 
shire, among  them  being  one  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  corps  of  infantry  under  the  name  of  the  "  Royal 
Glocester  Volunteers."  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved 
to  open  a  public  subscription  in  the  city  and  neighbour- 
hood for  providing  uniforms  for  those  unable  to  bear  the 
expense,  and  over  £900  was  quickly  promised.  Major 
Quin  states  (p.  42)  that  the  fund  was  raised  "  to  assist  in 
equipping  the  county  volunteers  both  horse  and  foot  "  ; 
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but  it  is  clear  from  the  advertisement  in  the  Gloucester 
Journal  of  ist  August,  1803,  that  it  was  for  the  Gloucester 
Infantry  only.  Similar  funds  were  dpened  for  infantry 
corps  at  Cirencester,  where  over  £1000  was  given  in  the 
first  response,  and  at  Cheltenham,  where  nearly  £900  was 
raised.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  minute  below  that  the 
Gloucester  Yeomanry  Cavalry  equipped  themselves  at 
their  own  expense,  as  they  did  in  1797. 

A  meeting  convened  by  public  advertisement  "  for  the 
purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Troop  of  Royal  Glocester 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  "  was  held  at  the  Bell  Inn,  Gloucester, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1803,  when  there  were  present  Mr. 
Robert  Morris  and  40  others  whose  names  are  duly 
entered.    The  following  is  the  record  of  the  proceedings  : 


Present 


Robert  Morris  Esqr. 


Mr.  Richd.  Chandler 


Mr.  W.  C.  Ward 
J.  H.  James 
John  White 
Saml.  Roberts 
Philo  Maddy 
James  Heath 
John  Cooper 
Thomas  Haynes 
Thomas  Freeman 
Charles  Smith 
George  Marsh 


Charles  Cole 
Jno.  Mountain 
Samuel  Jeynes 
Thos.  Price 
C.  B.  Trye 
James  Yearsley 
John  Cooke 
William  Newman 
John  Aston 
William  Frankis 
William  Holtham 


Mr.  Edw.  Herbert 
Samuel  Smith 
Benjamin  Davis 
Thomas  Turner 
John  Jordan 
William  Clifford 


Mr.  William  Read 
L.  Charleton 
John  Heath,  junr. 
William  Butcher 
Thomas  Hopkins 
Ellis  T.  Farren 
William  Cowley 
John  Tovey 
Samuel  Butcher 
Octavius  Howes 
William  Cother 


Subsequent  additions 


VOL.  XLIII. 


T 
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It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  Tender  of  our  Services  should 
be  made  to  Government  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  Shores 
against  Invasion,  and  to  preserve  the  internal  tranquility  of  this 
City  and  County,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Volunteer  Act. 
Which  offer  of  Service  was  accepted  1803. 
In  consequence  of  this  acceptance  the  Troop  mustered  for  the 
FIRST  TIME  on  Sunday,  Sepr  25,  1803.  They  mustered  also 
Tuesday  ye  27th  and  adjourned  to  the  Bell  Inn  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  same  Day  to  fix  upon  the  UNIFORM  of  the 
Corps — namely 

BLUE  JACKET,  Scarlet  Collar  and  Cuffs,  full  trimmed  with 
Gold  Twist,  Raised  Gilt  Buttons,  Gilt  Chains,  as  Epaulets  (with 
the  addition  of  Bullion  for  the  Commissioned  Officers). 
Helmets  with  Gilt  Brass  Furniture  ;  Motto  ROYAL  GLOCES- 
TER  YEOMANRY;  White  Leather  Breeches,  Military  Back 
Strap  Boots,  Steel  Spurs  (Officers  excepted)  Blue  Cloth  Overalls 
to  be  worn  in  Marching  Order,  and  Blue  Military  Cloth  Cloaks, 
with  White  Linings,  all  according  to  pattern.  At  this  Meeting 
also  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  nominate 

Robert  Morris  Esqre  Captain  ; 

Thomas  Price  Gent  Lieutenant ; 

Samuel  Jeynes  Gent  Lieutenant  ; 

William  Roberts  Gent  Cornet ; 

Charles  Brandon  Trye  Gent  Surgeon  ; 

Revd.  John  Neale  Chaplain ; 
Mr.  John  Humphris  James  was  nominated  Quartermaster  by  a 
Majority  of  one  Vote  out  of  nineteen  present  (exclusive  of  Officers) . 
It  was  also  agreed  that  each  Member  should  provide  himself  with 
a  complete  Military  Saddle,  mounted  with  Brass  Furniture  & 
Forage  Rings  ;  (Commissioned  Officers  excepted,  who  will  have 
Plated  Furniture  without  Rings)  Portmanteau,  Pad  &  Baggage 
Straps  ;  Bridle,  Brown  Head  Collar,  Leather  Girths  and  Surcingle. 

A  general  muster  of  the  newly  constituted  Troop  took 
place  on  the  Town  Ham,  Gloucester,  on  the  26th  November 
1803,  when  the  following  rules  were  agreed  to  and  signed 
by  all  present.  The  signatures  in  the  minute  book  number 
65,  though  some  are  those  of  members  admitted  in  later 
years. 

ROYAL    GLOCESTER  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY. 
Nov.  26,  1803 

WE  whose  Names  are  hereunto  subscribed  Members  of  the  above 
Troop  will  observe  the  following  Rules. 
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FIRST — We  will  provide  ourselves  with  a  Horse  not  lower  than 
the  regulation  Height ;  and  with  Arms  and  Appointments  ac- 
cording to  the  patterns  agreed  upon,  at  ouj  own  proper  Expence. 
SECOND — That  we  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  Exercise  at  such 
Times  and  places  as  the  Commanding  Officer  shall  appoint. 
THIRD — That  the  following  Fines  be  imposed  : — For  Absence  at 
the  Time  of  Roll-Call,  One  Shilling  ;  Absence  during  the  Time  of 
Exercise,  Three  Shillings. 

FOURTH — That  no  Excuse  for  Absence  be  allowed,  except 
Inability  to  attend  in  consequence  of  Ill-Health,  to  be  certified,  in 
writing,  by  some  Medical  Person  ;  or  of  Lameness  or  Illness  of 
the  Horse,  to  be  ascertained  by  some  person  appointed  by  the 
Commanding  Officer. 

FIFTH — That  every  Member  appearing  on  any  Day  of  Exercise, 
not  dressed  and  appointed  in  every  Article  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Troop  ;  or  deficient  in  any  respect  as  to 
neatness  (of  all  of  which  the  Commanding  Officer  shall  be  Judge) 
shall  forfeit  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling. 

SIXTH — That  any  Member  who  shall  speak  in  the  Ranks  un- 
necessarily (to  be  judged  by  the  Commanding  Officer)  after  the 
Word  "  Attention,"  or  shall  otherwise  be  guilty  of  Negligence  or 
Disorder  shall  forfeit  One  Shilling  for  each  Offence. 
SEVENTH — That  all  Fines  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Troop,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commanding  Officer. 
EIGHTH — That  the  future  Appointment  of  Officers  and  Non- 
commissioned Officers  be  in  the  Commanding  Officer. 
NINTH— That  all  future  Rules  be  made  with  the  Consent  of  the 
Majority  of  the  Troop. 

Rules  3  and  4  were  altered  subsequently,  the  fine  for 
absence  at  roll-call  being  increased  (June,  1805)  to  half  a 
guinea  for  privates  and  to  one  guinea  for  commissioned 
officers.  In  1806  this  was  reduced  to  one  shilling  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  respectively.  At  the  same  general 
meeting  (5th  Octr.,  1806)  it  was  agreed  that 
Every  Member  should  provide  himself  with  an  Undress  Jacket,  a 
pair  of  Linen  Overalls  ;  An  Undress  Cap,  Horse  Cloth,  Log  and 
Nose  Bag,  according  to  pattern.  The  latter  articles  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Quarter-Master  upon  his  receiving  Seven  Shillings 
and  Six  Pence  for  each  set  ;  The  surplus  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
annual  allowance  (of  which  ^30  is  appropriated  to  this  purpose) 
and  from  the  fines  already  collected. 
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Beyond  the  entries  of  appointments  nothing  of  impor- 
tance is  entered  until  1805,  when  the  following  interesting 
minute  appears  : — 

DECr.   2ND,  1805 

At  an  Inspection  Muster,  it  was  voted  unanimously  that  the  Fines 
now  due  be  immediately  collected,  and  that  the  amount  thereof 
together  with  such  further  subscription  as  the  Members  of  the 
Troop  may  think  proper  to  make,  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  relief  of  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  the  HEROES  who  fell  in  the  Action  off  TREFALGAR 
— Which  terminated  in  the  Capture  and  destruction  of  Nineteen 
Sail  of  the  Combined  Fleets  of  France  and  Spain  opposed  to  an 
inferior  BRITISH  FORCE  :  a  Victory  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  modern  History. 

From  this  date  until  the  17th  October,  1823,  tne  last 
date  in  the  minute  book,  very  little  of  interest  occurs,  the 
minutes  relating  to  enrollments,  names  of  those  struck  off 
for  various  reasons,  and  appointment  of  officers.  Among 
the  appointments  dated  27th  May,  1811,  occurs  : 
Mr.  John  Carpenter  Sergeant  vice  Herbert  dismissed  the  Corps 
for  unsoldierlike  behaviour  in  the  Ranks  in  refusing  to  change  his 
station  when  ordered  by  the  Captain. 

Four  members  were  struck  off  the  roll  on  4  June,  1819, 
by  vote  of  the  Troop  for  non-attendance  when  ordered  by 
the  magistrates  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assist 
the  civil  power  at  Kingstanley. 

The  death  of  Captain  Morris  is  noted  by  a  special  entry 
on  the  30th  August,  1815,  and  on  the  29th  November, 
1816,  Lieut.  John  Mountain  was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 
From  then  until  1827,  when  most  of  the  Yeomanry  Corps 
were  disbanded,  it  is  probable  that  the  activity  of  the 
Troop  grew  less  and  less.  A  list  of  the  members  in  1823  is 
printed  by  Major  Quin  in  his  History  (p.  84),  where,  also, 
is  given  a  full  record  of  the  services  experienced  by  the 
Yeomanry  Forces  owing  to  the  riots  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Reform  Bill  in  183 1. 
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APPENDIX. 

•Commissioned    and    Non-Commissioned    Officers    of  the 
Gloucester  Troop,  1797 — 1823 
The  dates  are  those  given  in  the  Minute-book. 

Captain 

Robert  Morris,  7  March,  1797  ;  re-nominated  27  July,  1803 
John  Mountain,  29  November,  1816 
Lieutenant 

Thomas  Price,  7  March,  1797  ;  re- nominated  27  July,  1803 
Samuel  Jeynes,  29  June,  1798  ;  re-nominated  27  July,  1803 
John  Mountain,  27  May,  181 1 
William  Holtham,  29  November,  181 6 

Adjutant 
Thomas  Fulljames,  10  March,  1798 
James  Wintle,  29  June,  1798 
Shadrach  Charleton,  11  February,  1806 

Cornet 

Samuel  Jeynes,  7  March,  1797 
Thomas  Fulljames,  29  June,  1798 
William  Roberts,  27  July,  1803 
John  Mountain,  17  May,  1809 
William  Holtham,  27  May,  1811 
Charles  Smith,  29  November,  1816 

Quartermaster 
James  Wintle,  10  March,  1798 
J.  Phillpott,  29  June,  1798 
John  Humphris,  27  July,  1803 
John  Mountain,  11  December,  1803 
J.  H.  James,  17  May,  1809 

Chaplain 

Rev.  John  Neale,  10  March,  1798  ;  re-nominated  27  July,  1803 

Surgeon 

Charles  Brandon  Trye,  10  March,  1798  ;  re -nominated  27  July, 
1803 

Sergeant 
Philo  Maddy,  14  January,  1804 
William  Holtham,  14  January,  1804 
Thomas  Herbert,  14  January,  1804 
Shadrach  Charleton,  25  May,  1805 
J.  H.  James,  24  February,  1806 
Charles  Talboy,  5  September,  1807 
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Charles  Smith,  17  May,  1809 

George  Marsh,  27  May,  181 1 

John  Carpenter,  27  May,  181 1 

Benjamin  Blackford,  29  November,  1816 

Corporal 
John  James,  14  January,  1804 
Shadrach  Charleton,  14  January,  1804 
Charles  Smith,  14  January,  1804 
William  Bubb,  19  January,  1804 
Samuel  Roberts,  26  May,  1805 
George  Marsh,  3  April,  1807 
William  Monk,  23  July,  1807 
John  Carpenter,  17  May,  1809 
Richard  Morgan,  27  May,  181 1 
Benjamin  Blackford,  27  May,  181 1 
John  Herbert,  27  May,  181 1 
Thomas  Bamford,  29  November,  181 6 

Trumpeter 
Michael  Hay  ward,  14  January,  1804 
William  Monk,  14  January,  1804 

Farrier 

  Warwick 

William  Clutterbuck,  14  January,  1804 

Secretary 

J.  H.  James  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Troop  on  5  September, 
1807  a*  a  salary  of  ten  guineas  a  year. 
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AN   INVENTORY   OF    THE  GOODS    OF  JOHN 
WHITE    OF   BRYSTOWE   TAKEN    IN  1559. 

Transcribed  by  Lewis  J.  Upton  Way,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. 

A DOCUMENT  from  the  Ashton  Court  archives  forms 
the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  is  an  inventory  of  all 
the  household  goods  and  personal  effects  of  a  Bristol  mer- 
chant who  died  in  1559,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

To  judge  from  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  belong- 
ings he  must  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and 
therefore  of  some  importance  locally  in  his  day,  yet  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  his  name  in  any  history  of  Bristol  or 
list  of  civic  officials.  The  inventory  is  in  two  parts,  taken 
by  two  different  sets  of  persons.  We  gather  from  it  that 
his  goods  were  in  different  houses,  the  major  part  of  them 
in  his  town-house  and  place  of  business  in  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  of  old  Bristol,  and  a  smaller  part  in  what 
must  have  been  his  country-house  or  cottage,  where  he 
had  comparatively  little  furniture  and  not  more  than  one 
change  of  clothes.  There  is  no  clue  as  to  its  locality  ;  it 
may  have  stood  on  the  breezy  heights  of  Saint  Michael's 
Hill,  amidst  the  sheep  pastures  of  Kingsdown,  in  the  rustic 
village  of  Redland  or  even  as  far  afield  as  Westbury  or 
Cote. 

We  shall  meet  with  a  good  many  extraordinary  sounding 
words  which  have  quite  a  simple  meaning.  We  shall 
note  the  entire  absence  of  china,  glass  and  crockery- ware 
and  find  a  large  quantity  of  silver,  pewter,  brass  and  iron 
instead.  We  shall  wonder  why  a  peace-loving  merchant 
should  have  had  so  many  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour ; 
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and  we  shall  note  the  very  uninteresting  and  dry  assort- 
ment of  books  that  formed  his  library. 

Extracted  from  the  Royal  Perogative  Court  of  Canterbury  : — 
The  Inventary  of  all  and  synguler  The  goods,  Cattels,  plate, 
Jewells  and  Debts  that  late  were  John  White's  of  Brystowe  wch. 
hetherunto  are  come  to  the  hands  and  possession  of  Roger  Jones 
one  of  the  Executors  of  the  Testament  of  the  saide  John  Whyte 
prysed  by  Mr.  Davye  Harrys  of  Brystowe  Alderman  Martyn 
Grave  and  Sampson  Annersley  of  the  same  Mrchaunts  praysors  in 
that  behalf  indifferently  elected  and  chosen. 


In  the  Chamber  over  the  Parlor 
Imprimis,  one  shorte  old  table  and  cloath 

of  Canvas 
Item,  a  longe  table  cloath  of  Canvas  . 
Item,  a  longe  table  cloath  of  Canvas  . 
Item,  a  longe  table  Cloath  of  Dowles  . 
Item,  a  longe  table  Cloath  of  Dowlesse 
Item,  a  table  Cloath  of  Dowlesse 
Item,  a  tab]e  Cloath  of  Dowlesse 
Item,  a  Dyaper  Towell  .  . 
Item  ditto 

Item  a  fyne  dyaper  towell 
Item  a  Dyaper  Towell    .  . 
Item  a  dyaper  table  Cloath 
Item  a  longe  Dyaper  table  cloath 
Item  one  old  dyaper  table  cloath 
Item  a  fyne  Dyaper  table  Cloath 
Item  a  doble  Towell  of  Dyaper .  . 
Item  a  fyne  Dyaper  table  Cloath  of 

yards  broade 
Item  a  paire  of  Shorte  Sheets  of  Dowles 
Item  a  paire  of  Dowles  Sheets  . . 
Item    ditto    good  and  stronge 
Item  a  paire  of  Dowles  sheets  .  . 
Item  ditto 

Item  a  paire  of  Course  Canvas  Sheets 
Item  a  lyttle  table  Cloath 
Item  2  table  Cloaths  of  the  same  sorte 
Item  2  Towells  of  Dowles  Clouded 
Item  ditto 

Item  2  old  towells  of  Dowles  Clouded 


2S. 
2S. 

3S- 
3S. 

2S. 
2S. 
2S. 
2S. 

xs. 
iiiis. 
viiis. 
viiis. 

xxvis. 
his. 
vs. 
vis. 
vis. 
iiiis. 

2S. 


2S. 
2S. 


viiids. 
xxds. 
xiids. 

viiid. 
iiiid. 

xxd. 
vid. 
viiid. 

viiid. 


ivd. 
viiid. 


viiid. 
viiid. 

viiid. 
viiid. 
xiid. 
vid. 
vid. 
xviiid. 
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Item  iiii  shorte  Dyaper  table  Cloathes  for 

a  square  table 
Item  ii  Pillowberes  of  fyne  Callecowe 
Item  ii  Pillowbeers  of  Holland 
Item  ii  Pillowberes  of  fyne  holland 
Item  one  Pillowe  of  Holland 
Item  vii  Pillowbeeres  of  Dowles 
Item  one  paire  of  old  Sheetes  of  holland 
Item  one  paire  of  holland  sheetes 
Item  an  old  Sheet  of  Holland 
Item  a  paire  of  Sheets  of  cowrse  Holland 
Item  a  paire  of  Sheets  of  Callycowe 
Item  one  old  Canvas  Sheete  in  the 

botome  of  the  Cheste        . . 
Item  a  Dowlesse  Sheet 
Item  a  Red  Cheste  that  all  this  lynnen 

lyeth  in 

Item  vi  old  Napkinns  of  Canvas  and  vi 
of  Dowles 

Item  ii  dozen  of  Dowles  Napkins  Clowded 
Item   iiii   dozen   of   Dowles  Napkins 

Clowded  and  iii 
Item  viii  Dowles  Napkins  at 
Item  a  brode  Napkyn  wth.  red  woorke 
Item  a  cupboord  cloath  wrought  wth. 

the  Grocers  Arms 
Item  another  Cupboord  cloath  of  the  same 
Item  one  old  Towell  of  holland 
Item  a  broad  Napkyn  of  Holland 
Item  another  of  the  same  older 
Item  one  great  Napkynn  and  iii  small 

wth.  pushe  woorcke  and  Clowded . . 
Item  x  diaper  Napkinns  very  short 

unwrought 
Item  xx  diaper  Napkins  clouded 
Item  a  broad  Dyaper  Napkyn 
Item  a  paire  of  fyne  holland  Sieves  for  a 

woman  of  white  worcke     . . 
Item  ii  peces  of  Cotton  iis. 
Item  a  raile  of  Callycowe  Cloath 
Item  a  kerchiff  and  a  Nekerchiffe       .  ■. 
Item  a  Hed  Kerchefe  of  holland 
Item  a  Rayle  of  Holland 
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iis.  vid. 
iis. 

iiis.  ivd, 
xxd. 

iiiis. 

iis. 
viiis. 

xiid. 

iiiis. 
xiis. 

xiid. 
xvid. 

viiis. 

iis.  vid. 
vis.  viiid. 

xiiis.        iii  id. 
iis. 
xs. 

vs. 

iis.  vid. 
xiid. 

iiiis. 
iis. 

vis. 

vs. 
xxs. 
iis.  viiid. 

vis.  viiid. 
iis. 

xiid. 
xxd. 
xvid. 
xiid. 
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Item  one  olde  Nekerchife  of  Callycowe 
Item  one  other  of  the  same  sorte 
Item  one  old  Holland  Kerchiffe 
Item  a  Kerchiffe  of  Holland 
Item  one  old  Kerchiffe  of  Holland 
Item  a  Kerchiffe  of  Callycowe  . . 
Item  a  Kerchiffe  of  Callycoo 


Item  iii  Kerchiffes  oi  Callycowe  . .  iiis. 
Item  a  longe  Cofer  of  the  Islands  of  Sur- 

rys     . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  xs. 

Item  a  Towell  wrought  . .        . .        . .  vis. 

Item  ii  pillowbeers         . .        . .        . .  iiis. 

Item  a  breade  Napkyn  . .        . .        . .  iis. 

Item  a  table  Cloath  and  towell  and  a 

dozen  of  Napkins  to  the  same  of 

Dyaper        .'.        ..        ..        ..  liiis. 

Item  a  Table  cloath  and  a  Towell  of 

Dyaper         .  .                  . .  '      . .  xxvis. 

Item  a  Sewerpanne        . .        . .        . .  xxs. 

Summa     . .        . .          xxdlbs.  xs. 

In  the  same  Chamber  over  the  Parlor 
Item  a  Saint  John's  headd  of  grene 

Daumaske    . .        . .        . .        . .  xxs 

Item  ii  Curtenies  and  the  frengs  of 

Sarcenett      . .        . .        . .        . .  xls. 

Item  a  Dublet  of  black  taffata  . .        . .  xiiis. 

Item  a  lookinge  glasse    . .        . .        . .  iiis. 

Item  a  Gowne  furred  wth.  Martens     . .  vilbs. 
Item  a  Spruce  Cheste     . .        . .        . .  iiilbs. 

Item  a  gowne  wth.  a  broad  gard  of  velvet 

furred          . .        . .        . .        . .  xls. 

Item  an  old  Satten  Coate         ....  xs. 

Item  one  old  Damaske  Coate    . .        . .  iiis. 

Item  one  old  cloath  Coate  edged  wth. 

velvett         . .        . .        . .        . .  xiiis. 

Item  a  paire  of  velvet  breches  . .        . .  xiiis. 

Item  a  frese  Coate  of  Black  cotten      . .  iis. 

Item  a  Coate  of  black  freese     ....  vs. 

Item  a  black  Satten  Coate       ...        . .  xxs. 

Item  one  old  Jerkyn  of  black  Damaske  iis. 

Item  a  Red  peticoat  edged  with  gold  lace  iis. 

Item  one  old  rydinge  Cloak  black       ...  iiiis. 
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Item  a  gowne  furred  wth.  Martens  tayles  xls. 

Item  a  night  Gowne  furred  wth.  Conye  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  velvet  Hat  stytched      . .        . .      *  vs. 

Item  a  Cypres  Cheste  that  all  lyeth  in  liiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  lytle  purse  ymbrodered  wth. 

latten  Rings           . .        . .        . .  xxs. 

Item  a  Clock       . .        . .        . .        . .  xxs. 

Item  a  ffrench  Hood  of  velvet  wth.  a  Cor- 

nett  and  bylliment  . .        . .        . .  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  Jerkyn  of  velvet  stitched  and  full 

of  small  buttons      . .        . .        . .  xxxiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  box  of  Estridge  feathers  wth.  the 

Box    . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  iiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  Dagge  wth.  his  chargs  . .        . .  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  iii  gilt  Cusshins  of  leather . .        . .  iis. 

Item  a  Cyppres  Chest    . .        . .        . .  xxs. 

Item  xviii  peces  of  old  grene  Sayes     . .  iiis. 
Item  vii  greter  peces  of  old  grene  Sayse 

all  worne      . .        . .        . .        . .  xviiis.  iiiid. 

Item  iiii  great  peces  of  red  and  grene 

Sayes  and  ii  small  peces  . .  . .  xxiiis.  ivd. 
Item  one  old  Testerne  of  Dornix  wth. 

frenge  of  Redd  blewe  and  grene  . .  iiiis. 
Item  one  other  tester  of  Dornix  with 

frenge          . .        . .        . .        . .  vs. 

Item  one  other  Tester  of  dornix  wth. 

frenge,  red  blewe  and  yellowe  and 

lyned           . .        . .        . .        . .  vis.  viiid. 

Item  a  Carpett  for  a  square  boord  lyned  iiis.  iiiid. 
Item  a  Cote  for  a  Standerd  bearer  of  Tuke 

lyned  wth.  buckeram        . .        . .  iiiis. 

Item  ii  sollyers  Coats  of  Satten  abrydgs  vs. 

Item  a  Coaff or  that  all  lyeth  in  of  Cypres  xxxvs. 
Item  a  lytle  fyne  Cypres  chest  of  a  yard 

longe  . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  xxs. 

Item  a  ffeatherbed  wth.  a  pece  in  the 

myddle        . .        . .        . .        . .  xvs. 

Item  a  ffeatherbed        . .        . .        . .  xls. 

Item  a  ffeatherbed        . .        . .        . .  liiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  lytle  featherbed  . .       . .        . .  xxvs. 

Item  one  old  featherbed  wth.  a  patch  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  ff lock  bed . .        . .        . .        . .  xs. 

Item  ii  feather  bolsters  . .        . .        . .  xs. 
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Ite  one  flock  bolster 

Item  iiii  feather  Pillowes 

Item  a  Cusshen  stuffed  wth.  flock 

Item  a  pillowbeare  of  ffustian  old  wth. 

mosse 
Item  iii  blanketts 
Item  a  Coverlet  for  a  bed 
Item  one  old  Coverlet  for  a  bed 
Item  a  ffolding  table  with  a  frame  of  the 

Islands 

Item  a  presse  to  put  Rayment  yn 
Item  iii  old  Curtaines  of  Red  and  grene 
Saye 

Item  a  Cupboord  wrought 

Sum.         . .        . .        . .  liiilbs. 


11s. 


vis. 
xxxiiis. 
xiiis. 

iis. 
xxs. 

vis. 
liiis. 
xiiis. 


In  the  Chamber  afore  the  Streete 
Item  a  Carpet  of  fflowres 
Item  a  Carpet  for  a  square  boord  wrought 

wth.  flowers 
Item  a  Coverlet  of  flowers  wth.  byrds 
Item  a  Carpet  for  a  square  table  of  flowers 
Item  one  old  Carpet  of  flowers  and  Antyk 
Item  a  Tester  for  a  bed  of  Red  and  grene 

Saye  wth.  ffrengs 
Item   vi   great   Cusshiuns   wth.  Red 

Roases  flowers  and  braunches 
Item  v  Cusshiuns  wth.  white  Roeses  and 

flowers 

Item  vi  Cusshenns  wth.  Harts  Headds 

Item  viii  old  Silk  Cusshens 

Item  the  Cheste  that  all  this  lyeth  in 

twoo  lockes 
Item  a  Cheste  of  wainscott  that  certaine 

wrytings  lyeth  yn    . . 
Item  a  Cheste  of  waynscott  that  boxes  of 

wrytings  lyeth  in 
Item  a  bedsteed  corded  wth.  ii  Curteins 

of  red  and  grene  Saye  wth.  iii  cur- 

tein  rodds  of  yron 
Item  a  lytle  Round  table 
Item  the  Hangings  of  painted  Cloathes 

iiii  small  peces 


liiis. 

viiis. 
xxiiis. 

xs. 
xxiiis. 

viiis. 

xxs. 

iiis. 
xviiis. 
xxvs. 


xs. 


xxxms. 
iis. 


11s. 
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Item  a  litle  small  maunders  Cheste     . .  xvicL 
Item  one  Silk  Cusshen  and  one  lytle  ould 

Crewell  Cusshen      . .        . .        . .  xs. 

Sum.         .  -.        . .  xiiilbs.        xiis.  viiid. 


Pewter  Vessells 
Item  i  quarterne  and  vilbs.  of  pewter 

cont.  x  Chargers  and  a  bason  xviii 

broad  brymmed  platters  vi  plates,  a 

bason  brode  brymmed  at  vd.  half 

penny  the  lb.  . . 

Item  one  quarterne  and  xvilbs.  cont. 

xxiiii  xii  pottingers  xxx  Sawcers  at 

vpence  halfpenny  the  lb.    . . 
Item  one  quarterne  and  xvilbs.  cont. 

xxiiii  brode  brymmed  porringers 

and  xi  narrowe  brymmed  disshes 

and  so  in  all  after  the  rate  aforsaide 

amounteth  to         . .        . .        . .    viilbs.  xviis. 

Item  halfe  a  hundreth  and  xxlbs.  cont. 

old  mower  potts  present  potts  a 

bottle,  wth.  basons,  water  potts  for 

the  Chambers,  old  basons  platters 

and  pottingers  at  iiiid.  the  pownd  xxvs. 
Item  a  pottle  pott  and  a  quarter  pott  had 

of  Mr.  Butler   

Sum.         . .        . .        . .  ixlbs. 

Kytchinn  Stuffe 
Item  a  kettle  wth.  ii  eares  at  iiid.  the 
pownde 

Item  a  great  Crocke  cont.  xxxiiilbs.  at 

iiid.  the  lb.    . . 
Item  one  old  broken  Crock  a  Posuet  and 
half  a  Chafer  broken  cont.  xxvilbs. 

at  iiid.  the  lb. 
Item  a  greate  Crocke  wayenge  lvilbs.  at 

iiid.  the  lb.  and  ii  small  broches  wch. 

was  at  Mr.  Butlor's  howse 
Item  half  a  hundred  cont.  vi  panns  of 

brasse  ii  Cawdrons  ii  latten  laidlse 

and  a  broken  Skymmer  at  iiiid.  the 

lb.      .  .       ...        . ,        . .        . .  xxviis. 


ns. 
vs. 


XXX111S. 


xvs. 


viiid. 


iiiid. 

viiid. 
viiid. 


iiiid. 
iiiid. 

hid. 

iiiid. 
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Item  xixlbs.  of  brasse  cont.  a  panne  a 
latten  bason  a  litle  Chaff roner  and 
Hollye  watter  bucket  at  iiid.  the 
pownd 

Item  ii  Chaffing  dishes  and  ii  feet  to  the 

same  . .        . .        . . 

Item  a  paire  of  bell  Candlesticks 

Item  one  other  pa.re  of  lesser  and  iiii  old 

Candlesticks 
Item  a  paire  of  brasse  Anndirons 
Sum. 


1111s. 

viiis. 
iiiis. 

vis. 
xls. 


ixd. 


viilbs. 


id. 


Iron  work  of  the  Kytchinns 

Item  one  great  Rack  and  ii  small,  yron 
fyre  pickes  Tongs  pott  hookes  Doggs 
a  fyer  slyce  wth.  other  old  yrons 
wrought,  i  hundredweight  and  a  half 
at  iiid.  halfpenny  the  pownd 

Item  one  other  great  Racke  cont.  half  a 
hundred  weight  at  id.  halfpenny  the 
lb  

Item  ii  Gredyrons  fyve  broches  ii  old 
fryenge  panns,  one  dryppinge  pann 
of  yron  wth.  other  wrought  yron  as 
fleashe  hooks  and  pott  hooks  cont. 
all  iii  quarters  and  ii  lbs.  at  iii  half 
pence  the  pownd 

Item  one  paire  of  Aundirons  cont.  ihun- 
dredweight  at  id.  the  pownde 

Sum.         . .        . .        ;  . 


xinis. 


vns. 


vns. 

xixs. 
xlviiis. 


iiid. 

xd. 
id. 


In  the  Shoppe 
Item  a  Standinge  bedsteade 


In  the  Clock  lofte  afore  the  Streate 
Item  iiii  paire  of  Almaine  Rivetts  ii  Sal- 

letts  a  Skull  wth.  certaine  old  peces 

of  harnes      .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  xxxs. 

Item  x  great  panns        .  .        . .        . .  xls. 

Item  xviii  Cases  of  leather  for  Cusshens  viiis. 

Item  a  plaine  bedsteade . .        . .        . .  xvis. 

Item  a  lowe  framed  bedsteade  . .        . .  vis. 

Item  a  great  Cheste       . .        . .        . .  ixs. 


viiid. 
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Item  iii  lardge  great  peces  of  Sayes 
Sum. 


viilbs. 


liiis. 
viiis. 


iiiid. 
iiiid. 


Item 


In  the  Cowntinge  Howse 
fifty  greate  bookes  of  Scripture 


and  the  lawe  and  xx  small  bookes 

englishe  and  latten  of  dyverse  sorts  vilbs. 
Item  a  byble.  a  Testament  a  booke  of  St. 

Austyne        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  a  Rapier  and  a  Buckler    . .        . .  xis.  viiid. 

Item  a  Dagge  . ,        . .        . .  xiiis.  iiiid. 

Item  iii  Skymmers         .  .        .  .        .  .  xiid. 

Item  a  Charring  dishe     ....        . .  iis.  viiid. 

Sum.         . .        . .  viiilbs.  iis. 


Plate 

Item  iii  gilt  Gobletts  wth.   a  Cover 
weinge  lxxv  ounces  and  a  half  at  vs. 
vid.  an  ounce         .  .        .  .        .  .  xxlbs. 

Item  iii  gilt  gobletts  wth.  a  cover  weinge 

lxxvoz.  and  a  half  at  vs.  vid.  the  oz.  xxlbs. 
Item  ii  Saltes  gilt  wth.  a  Cover  weinge 

1iiiixx  xviioz.  at  vis.  the  oz.  xxxixlbs. 
Item  ii  Nutts  gilt  wth.  a  Cover  wth.  black 

Shells  weighing  2iiiixx  iioz.  at  vis. 

viiid.  the  ounce  and  so  they  amount 

to  xxiiiilbs.  xiiis.  iiiid.  whereof  is  to 

be  abated  viiioz.  for  the  Shells  of 

the  saide  Nutts  which  is  liiis.  iiiid. 

and  soe  for  the  Nutts  .  .  xxiilbs. 
Item  ii  Spice  dishes  gilt  weinge  xxvi 

ounces  at  vis.  viiid.  the  ounce  viiilbs. 
Item  ii  lowe  Saltes  gilt  wth.  a  Cover 

wainge  xxxoz.  at  vs.  iiiid.  an  oz.  viiilbs. 
Item  iii  gilt.  Ale  potts  wth.  a  Cover 

weinge  xxxviioz.  and  a  half  at  vs. 

iiiid.  the  oz.  .  .        . .        . .        .  .  xlbs. 

Item  iii  gilt  ale  potts  wth.  a  Cover 

weinge  xxxivoz.  and  a  half  at  vs.  iiiid. 

the  oz.  . .        . .        . .        . .  ixlbs. 


xvs. 


iiid. 
iiid. 


xms. 


iiiid. 


1  97  ounces.    In  the  original  the  xx  are  placed  above  the  iiii. 

2  82  ounces. 
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Item  ii  gilt  Ale  potts  wthout  a  Cover 

weinge  xxiiioz.  at  vs.  iiiid.  the  ounce  vilbs.  iis. 
Item  a  Square  Salt  gilt  wth.  antick  hedds 

weinge  xxoz.  and  a  half  at  vis.  viiid. 

the  ounce     . .        . .        . .        . .  vilbs.  xvis. 

Item  one  Trencher  Salt  wth.  a  Cover  gilt 

weinge  ii  oz.  hi  quarters  at  vs.  iiiid. 

the  ounce      .  .        .  .        . .        .  .  xiiiis. 

Item  a  Peper  box  gilt  wainge  iioz.  and  a 

quarter  at  vs.  iiiid.  the  ounce  . .  xiis. 
Item  one  norege  Strayner  gilt  weinge  ii 

ounces  iii  quarters  at  vs.  viiid.  the 

oz.      . .        . .        . .        . .        . .  xvs. 

Item  a  bason  and  Ewre  parcell  gilt  weinge 

lxxixoz.  and  a  half  at  vs.  iid  and 

ounce .  .        . .        . .        . .        . .  xxlbs 

Item  xv  Spoones  of  thapostles  weinge 

xxixoz.  iiiqrs.  at  vs.  iid.  the  oz.     . .  viilbs. 
Item  a  great  flatt  pece  parcell  gilt  weinge 

xxioz.  at  vs.  iid.  the  oz.      . .        . .  vlbs. 
Item  xii  Spoones  wth.  K  and  H  weinge 

xvi  ounces  at  vs.  iid.  the  ounce 

Sum.         . .        .  .        xxciiiiilbs.  viis 

X180  7s. 


Jewells 

Item  a  Brooch  of  gould  enamyled 
Item  a  Ringe  wth.  Dyamond    .  . 
Item  a  Ringe  wth.  a  Turkes 
Item  a  Ringe  wth.  a  Cam  ay  en  .  . 
Item  a  Ringe  wth.  a  death's  hedd 
Item  ii  braceletts  a  Chaine  and  a  byllment 

all  of  gold  weinge  together  viioz. 

and  a  quarter  at  liiis.  and  iiiid.  the 

ounce..         ..  ..        .  .xixlbs. 

Item  a  lytle  Chaine  weinge  one  ounce 

and  a  half  quarter  at  liiis.  iiiid.  the 

oz. 

Item  Aggletts  of  golds  for  a  Cloak  and  a 
brooch  of  gold  and  xxxiii  paire  of 
small  Agletts  of  gold  all  wainge  ii  oz. 
at  iiilbs.  the  oz.  =  vilbs. 


iiilbs. 


xs. 


V111S. 


liiis. 
liiis. 
xxvis. 
xiiis. 
vis. 


viiid. 

viiid.. 
viiid.- 

viid. 

ixd. 
iiiid. 
vid 


iiiid. 

iiiid. 
viiid. 

iiiid, 
viiid. 


Sum. 


.  .  vilbs. 
xxxvlbs. 


xius. 


iiiid. 
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In  debts  receyved 
Item  receyved  in  debts  . .        . .  xiiilbs. 

Summa  totalis  of  all  and  singular  the  saide  goodes,  apparell 
Naperye  Plate  Juells  and  other  things  afore  Specified  amounteth 
to  iiiclvilbs.  xxds.  by  me  Roger  J  ones =£3  5  6  is.  8d. 

This  is  the  Inventarye  of  all  and  syngular  soch  goods  as  were 
John  White's  of  Brystowe  whiles  he  lyved,  wen.  sy thence  his 
death  hath  come  to  the  hands  and  possession  of  Gyles  White  one 
of  his  Executors  prysed  the  iiiith.  daye  of  Aprill  anno  domini  1559, 


by  George  Snygge  and  Robert  Shewerd. 
Imprimis  a  table  Cloathe  of  Dyaper  . .  xs. 
Item  a  doble  Towell  of  Dyaper . .  . .  vs. 
Item  x  Napkinns  of  the  same  Dyaper  viiis. 
Item  a  Table  cloath  of  diaper  . .  . .  viiis. 
Item  a  doble  Towell  of  the  same  . .  iiiis. 
Item  a  table  Cloath  of  holland  . .  . .  vs. 
Item  a  Towell  of  Dowlas  wth.  a  lytle 

Clowd  . .        . .        . .        . .  iis. 

Item  vi  towells  of  Dowlas  Clouded      . .  vis. 
Item  ii  Pillowberes  of  Canvas  wth.  bone 

woorck         .  .        . .        . .        .  .  iis. 

Item  a  Course  bread  napkyn  of  Dowlasse  vd. 
Item  a  holland  table  cloath      . .        .  .  vs. 

Item  a  towell  of  Dowlas  . .        . .  iis. 

Item  a  Cusshuin  of  Silck  .  .        .  .  .  xxs. 

Item  a  garnish  of  pewter  vessels  weinge 

ciilbs.  at  v^d.  the  lb.         . .        .  .  xlvis.  viiid. 

Item  iii  small  Cusshins  Carwell  and 

Silck  . .        .  .        . .        . .        .  .  xviid. 

Item  ii  bell  Candlesticks  weing  x-|lbs.  . .  iiiid. 
Item  a  pottle  pot  of  pewter      . .        . .  xvid. 

Item  ii  plates  for  pyes    . .        . .        . .  viiid. 

Item  one  old  byble        . .        . .        . .  iis.  vid. 

Item  one  Herball . .        . .        . .        . .  xiid. 

Item  a  velvet  hatt         . .        . .        . .  xiid. 

Item  a  woodknief  . .        . .        .  .  iis.  vid. 

Item  a  hooke  of  St.  Augustines  worcks .  .  xvid. 
Item  a  Cronacle  of  ffabians  makinge   .  .  xiid. 
Item  a  debt  of  Mr.  Needesprest  . .  xxiiis.  iiiid.. 

Item  a  paire  of  black  velvett  breches  . .  xxs. 
Item  a  black  Satten  Dublet      . .        . .  xxxis.  viiid. 

Item  a  Cloak  garded  with  velvet        . .  xxxiiis.  iiiid. 
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Item  a  Shirte  of  Maylle  . .        . .        . .  xls. 

Item  a  Coveringe  for  a  bedd     ....  Is. 

Item  ii  Cawdronns  iii  Panns  one  Chaffer 
a  Chaffing  dishe  weinge  half  a  hun- 
dred all  the  whole  at  iiiid.  the 

pownd  . .        . .        . .        . .  xviiis.  viiid. 

Item  a  Chaferne  weinge  viilbs.  at  iiid. 

the  pownd    .  >        . .        . .        . .  xxids. 

Summa  totalis  hujus  Inventarii  xviilbs.  xixs.  viiid. 
per  me  Georgium  Harrison 

List  of  old  English  words  with  their  meanings  found  in  this 
Inventory  : — 
Agglett,  the  tag  of  a  lace. 

Byllment  or  billiment,  applied  to  any  jewelled  ornament. 

Carwell  or  carver  work,  overlapping. 

Camayeu,  a  sort  of  onyx. 

Dagge,  a  kind  of  heavy  pistol  or  hand-gun. 

Dornix,  a  fabric  used  for  hangings,  carpets  or  vestments  from  the 

Flemish  name  for  the  town  of  Tournay. 
Dowlas,  a  coarse  linen  named  from  the  town  of  Doulas  in  Brittany. 
Latten,  a  brass-like  metal. 
Pillow  beres,  pillow-cases. 

Pottinger,  the  same  thing  as  porringer,  i.e.  a  small  basin. 

Sallet,  a  light  globular  headpiece  without  a  crest. 

Skull,  a  close-fitting  headpiece. 

Sarcenec,  a  very  fine  soft  silk  material. 

Bone  work,  a  kind  of  lace. 

Saye,  a  cloth  of  fine  texture  resembling  serge. 

Taffets,  a  silken  cloth. 

Tuke,  canvas,  but  also  applied  to  a  finer  fabric. 
Cornet,  a  kind  of  head-dress  worn  by  ladies. 

Satten  abrydges,  satin  of  Bruges  which  has  its  warp  of  silk,  its 
Woof  of  thread. 

The  name  of  John  White  does  not  appear  in  the  Kalendar 
of  the  Mayors  of  Bristol — apparently  he  never 
aspired  to  civic  honours. 

Giles  White  was  Sheriff  in  1554-5  when  John  Smyth  the 
purchaser  of  the  Long  Ashton  estate  was  Mayor. 

David  Harris  Sheriff  1538-9  and  Mayor  in  1550-1. 

Roger  Jones  Sheriff  1544-5  and  Mayor  in  1559-60. 

George  Snygge  Sheriff e  1556-7  and  Mayor  in  1574-5. 
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THE  RUINED  NORMAN  CHAPEL  AT  NETHERTON. 
By  E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc.  1921. 

Our  Local  Secretary  for  the  Northern  division  of  the  County, 
Mr.  E.  A.  B.  Barnard,  F.S.A.  has  issued  for  private  circulation 
an  illustrated  brochure  describing  the  ruined  Norman  chapel  of 
Netherton,  near  Elmley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  which  has  suf- 
fered so  much  from  secular  use  and  general  neglect.  This  has 
reduced  the  building  to  a  mere  shell,  though  now,  happily,  further 
destruction  or  misuse  has  been  averted. 

In  September,  1920,  the  excavation  of  the  chancel  and  nave, 
and  the  resetting  of  the  floor  at  its  original  level  were  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Barnard.  The  excavation  did  not  yield  anything  of 
interest,  only  a  fragment  of  old  glass  and  a  few  pieces  of  pottery 
being  found.  The  whole  ruin  was  cleared  of  accumulated  rubbish, 
.and  Mr.  Barnard  reports  : — 

"  It  was  now  decided  to  include  the  ruin  within  the  area  of 
the  garden  which  adjoins  it  on  the  south  side,  to  turf  the  nave 
and  the  chancel,  and  to  plant  sweet-smelling  herbs  and  flowers 
therein  in  memory  of  its  former  consecrated  and  pious  uses. 
At  a  distance  a  chain  fence  now  also  protects  the  whole  ruin, 
and  a  section  of  comparatively  modern  brickwork  having  been 
carefully  removed  from  the  blocked  barn-doorway  cut  into  the 
south  wall,  a  beautiful  vista  of  Bredon  Hill  is  thus  opened  up 
from  the  nave.  The  walls  have  been  restored  and  their  tops 
are  now  roughly  concreted  as  a  measure  of  safety  and  to  prevent 
weathering.  The  south-east  wall,  which  was  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  has  been  strongly  buttressed  with  stones  found  lying 
in  and  around  the  ruined  area,  and  the  eastern  jamb  of  the 
window  immediately  east  of  the  new  entrance  from  the  garden 
has  been  partly  restored  with  the  original  stones  found  lying 
beneath  it." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work  has  been  the 
restoration  of  the  Norman  tympanum,  which  for  some  years  had 
l)een  "  tying  in  a  stable  hard  by,"  to  its  original  position  over  the 
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south  doorway.  The  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  our  ancient  buildings  are  due  to  the  owner  of  the 
property,  Mr.  Ernest  Stevens,  of  Stourbridge,  and  to  Mr.  Barnard, 
for  the  care  with  which  the}^  have  secured  the  remains  of  the 
Chapel  from  further  destruction. 

The  illustrations  include  a  photograph  of  a  drawing  of  the 
Chapel  made  in  1812  made  by  Thomas  Rickards  for  Dr.  Prattin- 
ton,  the  Worcestershire  antiquary.  This  and  other  sketches  of 
Netherton  are  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The 
tympanum  and  the  general  condition  of  the  Chapel  in  1903,  191 5, 
and  at  the  present  time,  are  also  illustrated  by  photographs. 

R.  A. 

FALSE  PSYCHICAL  CLAIMS  IN  "  THE  GATE  OF  REMEM- 
BRANCE "  CONCERNING  GLASTONBURY  ABBEY. 
By  H.  J.  Wilkins,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Westbury-on-Trym  and 
Minister  of  Redland  Chapel,  Bristol. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  already  well  known  as  an  admirable  critic  of 
accepted  historical  beliefs  relating  to  local  events,  has  in  this 
pamphlet  examined  in  detail  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond's 
narrative  of  discoveries  at  Glastonbury  called  "The  Gate  of 
Remembrance."  Although  naturally  prejudiced  as  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Psychical  Research  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bligh  Bond's 
statements,  after  passing  these  statements  beneath  his  judicial 
microscope  he  is  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
alleged  communications  did  not  come  from  the  spirit-world,  that 
they  were  anything  but  veridical,  that  they  added  nothing  to 
existing  knowledge,  that  they  contained  nothing  that  the  alleged 
medium  did  not  know  himself  beforehand  or  might  have  known 
from  his  study  in  connection  with  the  excavations  at  the  abbey, 
nay,  that  they  misled  him  more  than  once  because  they  appeared 
to  give  authoritative  confirmation  to  his  own  conjectures  and 
hypotheses,  of  which  they  were  in  fact  merely  the  outcome. 

It  is  not  suggested  of  course  that  Mr.  Bond  or  his  coadjutor 
have  been  guilty  of  mala  fides  as  in  most  alleged  spiritual  com- 
munications, but  it  is  proved  that  they  were  misled  by  their  own 
mysticism.  And  a  very  instructive  story  it  is.  Many  credulous 
people  have  been  taken  in  by  it.  We  hope  Dr.  Wilkins'  patient 
exposure  will  put  an  end  to  the  nonsense  ;  but  such  is  the  credulity 
and  folly  of  humanity,  even  in  this  stage  of  civilization,  that  we 
have  no  confidence  that  it  will.  Mankind  loves  to  be  fooled,  and 
very  few  persons  can  be  trusted  to  weigh  the  evidence. 
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THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF 
EXETER.  By  H.  E.  Bishop  and  E.  K.  Prideaux  : 
Exeter,  J.  G.  Commin.    1922.  * 

There  have  been  several  books  about  Exeter  cathedral,  none  of 
them  quite  satisfactory.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  or  to  have  read  the  articles  by  Professor  Lethaby  in  the 
Architectural  Review  for  1903  ("  How  Exeter  cathedral  was  built  ") 
must  often  have  wished,  like  the  present  writers,  that  he  would 
produce  a  volume  which  would  take  its  place  beside  his  "  West- 
minster Abbey. "  But  in  default  of  this,  the  book  before  us  is  to  be 
welcomed  as  the  best  that  has  appeared  ;  and  the  authors  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  efforts  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  building  and  furnishing  of  the  cathedral  correctly  and  con- 
sistently For  this  purpose  they  have  had  the  great  advantage  of 
using,  not  only  the  original  Fabric  Rolls,  but  also  the  transcript 
made  by  the  late  Sir  William  Hope.  We  know  from  her  published 
monographs  on  the  cathedral  sculpture  how  competent  Miss 
Prideaux  is  to  deal  with  the  decorative  work  in  the  church,  and 
Mr.  Bishop  has  devoted  infinite  pains  to  the  solution  of  the  many 
problems  presented  by  the  building  and  its  monuments.  The 
result  is  that,  though  the  book  is  not  a  guide  to  the  cathedral,  but, 
as  its  title  implies,  a  history,  there  is  hardly  anything  of  importance 
in  its  medieval  contents  which  is  not  described  and  discussed  ; 
and  nearly  every  page  has  new  information  and  suggestions  which 
are  both  interesting  and  valuable.  We  may  call  attention  in 
passing  to  a  few  of  these,  such  as  the  record  of  the  rare  and  early 
form  of  the  Norman  apse,  semicircular  inside  and  polygonal  out- 
side (p.  25)  ;  the  facts  about  Bp.  Grandisson's  sepulchral  chapel 
and  the  '  Bread  House  '  for  the  distribution  of  the  Canons'  daily 
bread-dole,  inserted  between  the  west  end  of  the  nave  and  the 
'  image-wall '  of  the  west  front  (p.  67)  ;  the  proof  that  the  chapel 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  that  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list (p.  107)  ;  and  the  identification  of  a  matrix  as  having  held  the 
lost  brass  of  the  fourteenth  century  Bishop  Berkeley  (p.  128).  Mr. 
Bishop  has  paid  special  attention  to  the  early  monuments  of  the 
bishops,  including  the  recently  discovered  tomb-front,  similar  to 
the  well-known  one  of  Bp.  Marshall,  but  earlier  in  style.  There  is 
a  valuable  chapter  on  the  glass  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Drake,  who  has  an 
hereditary  interest  in  it ;  and  another  on  the  heraldry  by  Miss 
B.  F.  Cresswell.    The  illustrations  are  excellent  and  well  selected. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  book  of  this  kind  should  contain  a  number 
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of  points  or  statements  calling  for  criticism  or  correction  ;  though' 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Thompson  has  seen  the  proofs  is  an 
assurance  of  its  general  accuracy.  Typographical  errors  are  very 
rare  :  the  only  ones  of  importance  that  we  have  come  across  are  : 
'  Edward  VI '  for  Edward  IV  (p.  100),  and  mantes  for  monies  (p. 
157).  There  is  a  slip  in  a  matter  of  date  on  p.  114,  where  it  is 
suggested  that  in  1527  a  certain  chapel  was  out  of  use  '  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stoppage  of  the  cultus  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.'  The 
cult,  of  course,  was  not  suppressed  till  1538.  We  hardly  think 
that  the  portrait  head  of  a  lady,  with  her  chin-band  and  head-band, 
carved  on  the  canopy  of  the  bishop's  throne,  is  likely  to  be  that  of 
a  craftsman's  wife  (p.  18).  It  probably  represents  a  lady  of  one 
of  the  great  families  connected  with  the  cathedral.  We  were  not 
aware  that  the  sacrament  was  carried  in  the  Palm  Sunday  pro- 
cession, as  stated  on  p.  75.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  figures  of  the  upper  tier  on  the  west  front  (admittedly 
later  than  those  of  the  lower  tier),  one  consideration  seems  to  have 
been  omitted,  viz.,  that  the  central  Christ  wears  an  arched  crown. 
The  earliest  instance  of  an  arched  crown  in  England  that  we  recall 
is  that  of  Henry  V  in  the  coronation  scene  carved  on  his  chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  coronation  was  in  141 3,  but  the  chapel 
was  not  finished  much  before  the  middle  of  the  century  (Archaeo- 
logia,  lxv,  p.  173).  How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
the  figure  of  Mary,  which  accompanied  the  Christ,  appears  to  have 
been  there  by  1404  (p.  89)  is  not  obvious.  The  '  Rigal '  boards 
bought  in  141 5  for  the  vestry  were  not  so  called  because  they  came 
from  Riga,  but  are  '  rigalds,'  rails  or  spars  of  wood,  specially  used 
for  doors.  The  '  altar  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  alto  '  (p.  114),  between 
the  north  transept  and  the  choir-screen,  must  have  been  in  a  loft 
over  the  north  choir-aisle.  Its  proper  place  would  have  been  on 
the  screen,  but  perhaps  the  organs  took  up  too  much  room.  There 
was  a  Rood  altar  '  aloft  '  in  exactly  the  same  place  in  Durham 
cathedral  {Rites  of  Durham,  p.  18).  There  were,  no  doubt, 
pheasants  in  England  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  those  which 
Miss  Prideaux  would  see  at  the  top  of  the  screen  of  the  north  choir 
aisle  (p.  138)  are  only  pairs  of  conventional  birds  pecking  at  a 
plant  or  flower  between  them,  an  ancient  design  which  descended 
from  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  art. 

In  conclusion,  we  warmly  recommend  this  book,  and  hope  that 
it  may  have  a  wide  circulation  among  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  our  medieval  monuments. 

G.  McN.  Rushforth. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
BRISTOL.  By  H.  C.  M.  Hirst,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Churchwarden 
1899 — 1 90 1.    Bristol :   J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  1921. 

Good  service  to  his  Parish  Church  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hirst 
in  the  publication  of  this  little  history,  which  gives  in  concise  form 
a  useful  and  interesting  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
and  description  of  its  fabric,  monuments,  archives,  plate,  and 
charities.  The  church  is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  early 
records  and  deeds — which  to  its  great  credit  have  been  calendared 
— and  by  careful  study  of  these  Mr.  Hirst  (who  acknowledges  help 
received  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Tombs)  has  gathered  many  facts  of  his- 
torical interest.  The  earliest  churchwardens'  book  covers  the 
period  from  A.D.  1469  to  1581  and  from  this  has  been  identified 
the  institution  of  the  Church  Guild  of  the  Holy  Cross,  established 
in  1465  by  citizens  of  Bristol  whose  standing  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  four  became  Mayor,  one  was  Sheriff,  and  two  of  these 
represented  the  City  in  Parliament.  There  must  be  many  other 
matters  in  this  book  worth  extracting  and  printing  at  greater 
length  in  our  Transactions,  and  also  in  the  collection  of  ancient 
deeds,  which  date  from  A.D.  1240.  Mr.  Hirst  has  carefully  con- 
sidered the  Muleward  tomb  in  the  Crypt  and  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  may  be  dated  much  earlier  than  hitherto  attributed 
and  in  all  probability  it  is  that  of  Bernard  Muleward  who  died  c. 
1420.  Another  interesting  fact  which  has  been  discovered  from  the 
Churchwardens'  Accounts  is  that  the  silver-gilt  dish,  bearing  a 
merchant's  mark,  was  the  gift  of  Walter  Ellis  in  1629.  Since  the 
book  was  printed  the  engraved  arms  on  the  dish  have  been  found 
to  be  those  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers  Company.  The  illustrations 
(8)  include  one  of  the  incised  alabaster  slab  on  the  Muleward  tomb, 
from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hirst,  which  is  useful  in  presenting 
the  details  of  the  dresses,  merchants'  marks,  and  the  remains  of 
the  inscription.  R.A. 
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Abbeyleix,  240,  241. 

Abload,  hamlet  of,  104. 
Tithe  of,  107. 

Achatius  (Saint),  213,  214. 

Acheres,  Rigaud  de,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 157. 

Adam,  canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 98. 

Adeane,  John,  126. 

Adrian  IV,  pope,  100. 

Aelward,    canon   of   St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  98,  99. 

Aethelflaed,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  89, 
129. 

Aethelred,  husband  of  Aethelflaed, 
89,  129. 
King  of  Mercia,  88. 

Aethelwold,  archbishop  of  York,  86. 

Aidan  (Saint),  88. 

Alan,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 

Aldred,  bishop  of  Worcester,  47. 

Aldworth,  Richard,  town  clerk  of 
Bristol,  229. 

Alexander  III,  pope,  9S. 

Anketil,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 131. 

Anna,  abbot  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 90. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  229. 

Annersley,  Sampson,  268. 

Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
130. 

Ansger,  tenant  of  Hampen,  92. 

Antony  (Saint),  215. 

Apperley,  John  of,  116. 

Arildis  (Saint),  209. 

Arkell,  Giles,  255. 

Arnold,  Nicholas,  126. 

Artemia,  daughter  of  Diocletian,  208. 

Arundel,    Thomas,    archbishop  of 

York,  119. 
Asshewelle,  John  of,  156,  177. 
Aston,  John,  261. 

Peter,  168. 

Robert,  168. 

Robert  (Sir),  168. 

Robert  of,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

William  de,  168. 
Aston  (Cold),  125,  126. 
Austin,  Roland  ;  The  early  years  of 
the    Royal   Gloucester  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry,  253-66. 
Avening    Church,  by    St.  Clair 
Baddeley,  181-90. 

Joint  visit  to,  32. 

Manor  of,  187.  . 
Ayleworth,  125. 


Baddeley,  St.  Clair  ;  Avening 
Church,  181-90. 

St.  Briavel's  Castle,  79-84. 

On  Chedworth  Roman  villa,  26-8. 
Badgeworth,  104. 
Baker,  James,  death  of,  2. 
Baldwin,  bishop  of  Worcester,  132. 
Ball,  A.  J.  Morton,  death  of,  2. 
Bamburgh  Church,  88,  89. 
Bamford,  Thomas,  266. 
Bardney  Abbey,  88,  89. 
Bardolph,  Thomas,  Lord,  229. 
Barnard,  E.  A.  B.,  5. 
Barton,  J.  E.,  elected  member  of 
Council,  6. 

Paper  by,  4. 
Barton  (Gloucester),  manor  of,  100. 
Barnwood,  manor  of,  48. 
Basset,  G.  L.,  242. 

Bathampton,  Richard  of,  prior  of  St. 

Oswald's,  Gloucester,  116,  138, 

140,  177. 
Baxter,  Wynne  E.,  death  of,  2. 
Baynes,  John,  230. 
Bazeley,  William  (Canon),  42. 
Beawdlv,  William,  abbot  of  Flaxley, 

60. 

Bedfordshire  Archaeological  Society, 
39- 

Beke,  John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  121,  122,  173,  178. 

Bekyngham,  Simon,  165. 

Bell^  Thomas,  127. 

Bellers,  William,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

Benet  the  butcher,  108. 

Beorhtric,  182. 

Berkeley  — ,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 
Bernard  the  smith,  108. 
Bernardino  (Saint),  of  Siena,  212. 
Beverley,  William  of,  156. 
Beverley  Church,  98. 
Bibury,  visit  to,  28. 
Bigby,  rector  of,  166. 
Bigsweir,  82. 

Ford  at,  79. 
Bilson,  John,  53. 

Bingham,  Walter  of,  prior  of  St. 

Oswald's,  Gloucester,  151, 156, 

177.  ■  r-  c 

Birde,  Richard,  173. 
Birtsmorton  Church,  197. 
Bishop,  Henry,  31. 
Bisseley,  John,  119,  120. 
Blackford,  Benjamin,  266. 
Blackpool  Bridge,  Roman  roadway, 

24. 

Blockley,  rector  of,  140. 
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Bloet,  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  97. 
Blyth  Priory,  33- 

Boevey,  Catherine  (Riches),  61-2. 

James,  61. 

William,  57,  61. 

William  (s.  of  James),  61. 
Bohun,  Eleanor  de,  84. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  60. 

Bothe,  William,  archbishop  of  York, 

120,  122. 
Botiller,  Johnle,  156,  159. 
Boulton,  John,  255. 
Bower,  John  C,  255. 
Bowet,  Henry,  archbishop  of  York, 

102,  120,  170. 
Bradford- on- Avon  Church,  13. 
Bradwell  Church,  229. 
Hall,  231. 

Hall  Farm,  233,  237. 

Hockley  Farm,  231,  237. 

Manor  of,  228,  229. 

Manor  Court,  237-8. 

Sporting  rights  of,  233. 
Brakspear,  Harold,  29. 
Bredon  Church,  glass  in,  197. 

Visit  to,  20. 
Briafail,  81. 
Brian,  Guy  de  (Sir),  84. 
Briavel-Stowe,  81. 
Brickhampton  Church,  112. 

Hamlet  of,  104. 

Land  in,  102,  143. 
Bridgnorth,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  157. 
Bridlington,  John  of,  165. 

Robert  of,  164. 
Bridlington  Priory,  151. 
Brigid  (Saint),  196. 
Bristol  : — 

Coaches  to  London,  232. 

Evening  meetings  of  the  Society,  4. 

Loans  to  Tradesmen  of,  235,  236. 

Marriage  portions  for  young  women, 
234,  235. 

Municipal  Charities,  235-6. 

Red  Lodge,  room  granted  for  use 
of  the  Society,  3. 

Roads  round,  repair  of,  232-3. 

St.  Augustine's  Abbey,  168. 

See  of,  127. 

Temple  Hospital,  229,  231,  234, 
235. 

Founder  of,  227. 
White's  Charities,  234-7. 
White's   Essex  Estates  and,  by 
Wilfrid  Leighton,  227-38. 
Bristol     and  Gloucestershire 
Arch^o logical  Society: — 
Annual  General  Meeting,  1-12. 
Election  of  Council  and  Officers,  6, 
11. 

Evening  meetings  at  Bristol,  4. 
Excavation  fund,  4. 

Committee,  4. 
Financial  statement,  2-3,  7-9. 


Bristol  and  Gloucestershire 

Archaeological  Society  (con- 
tinned) — 
Joint  meeting  with  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  1-35. 
Library,  3 . 

Local  Secretaries,  6,  11. 
Meetings  of  Society,  1920,  3. 
Membership,  2. 
Obituary,  2. 

President,  election  of  the  Dean  of 

Gloucester,  6,  10. 
Proceedings  at  Gloucester,  1-35. 
Report  of  Council,  1920-21,  2-10. 
Representative  on  Leigh  Woods 

Trust,  5. 
Chipping  Campden  Town  Trust, 

5-6. 

Subscription  to,  2-3. 
Transactions,  3. 

Treasurer,  H.  T.  Bruton  appointed,. 
6. 

British    Archaeological  Association 

founded,  38. 
Broadway,  rector  of,  118. 
Brown,  Thomas,  255. 
Browning,  Richard,  188. 
Broxolme,  John,  127. 
Bruerne,  hamlet  of,  104. 
Bruton,  H.  T.,  appointed  Treasurer 
of  Society,  6. 

H.  W.,  death  of,  2. 
Bruton  Priory,  34. 
Bubb,  William,  266. 
Buchanan,  James,  255. 
Buckiand  Dinham,  vicarage  of,  179. 
Burford  Church,  notes  on,  29-31. 

Joint  visit  to,  28-31. 

Priory,  31. 

Rectory  House,  31. 

Warwick  almshouses,  31. 
Burgess,  Peter,  108. 
Burton,  Henry,  rector  of  Bigby,  166. 
Busshe,  Paul,  bishop  of  Bristol,  127- 
Butcher,  Samuel,  261. 

William,  255,  261. 

Caen  Abbey,  181,  182,  189. 

Abbess  of,  188. 
Caldewelle,  Peter  of,  118,  153. 
Calmsdean,  102. 
Calneton,  Nicholas  of,  156. 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,. 
39- 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  38. 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  date  of  crypt r 
54- 

Cantilupe,  Walter,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 134. 

Carbonel,  Thomas,  abbot  of  Glouces- 
ter, 108,  133. 
Carnar,  term,  169. 
Carpenter,  John,  264,  266. 
Cauz,  Richard  of,  118. 
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Cave,  Richard,  160. 
Cecilia  (Saint),  210. 
Cedd  (Saint),  229. 
Cerney  (North),  102,  106. 

Manor  of,  94,  99,  103,  128. 

Tithes  of,  125,  127. 

Vill  of,  102,  104. 
Chaddesley,  Richard,  172. 
Chamberlayne,  Richard,  255. 
Chandler,  Richard,  261. 
Chanler,  Thomas,  256. 
Charleton,  L.,  261. 

Shadrach,  265,  266. 
Chartres,  Ivette  of,  108. 
Chavenage,  effigies  at,  by  Ida  M. 
Roper,  33-4. 

House,  j  oint  visit  to,  32-4. 
Chedworth,    joint  visit  to  Roman 

villa,  26-8. 
Cheltenham,  Richard,  rector  of  Las- 

sington,  173,  179. 
Cheltenham    troop    of  yeomanry 

cavalry  raised,  253. 
Chesney,  Robert  de,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, 100. 
Chester,  John  of,  146. 
Chillingworth,  John  Coster,  237. 
Chipping    Campden    Town  Trust, 
Society's  representative,  5-6. 
Chitty,  Herbert,  207. 
Chrism,  materials  for  making,  153-4. 
Church,  Charles,  255. 
Churcham,  William  of,  rector  of  Las- 

sington,  179. 
Churchdown,  138. 

Bailiffs  of,  115,  116,  117,  148,  151. 

Barony,  estates  of,  1 01,  128. 
Value  of,  124. 

Church,  95,  96,  106,  124. 

Fair  at,  115. 

Jurisdiction   of,    entry   in  York 

register,  103-4. 
Knights'  fees,  102. 
Manor  of,  94,  101,  102,  103,  122, 

128. 

Prohibition  to  parishioners,  109-10. 

Rectorial  tithes,  127. 

Spirituality  of,  118. 
Cirencester  Abbey,  168. 

Steward  of,  205. 
Clairvaux  Abbey,  24. 
Clark,  John,  256. 
Clarke,  Abraham,  61. 

Abraham  (ii),  61. 

Joanna,  61. 
Clifford,  John  of,  rector  of  Great 
Wit  combe,  180. 

William,  261. 
Clutterbuck,  William,  266. 
Coberley,  manor  of,  92. 
Coker,  K.,  250. 
Cole,  Charles,  261. 

Robert,  126. 
Collins,  Matt.,  251. 


Commeline,  Thomas,  256. 
Compton,  Edmund,  206. 

John  of,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,. 
Gloucester,  118,  164,  165,  178.. 

William  (Sir),  205,  206. 
Compton  Abdale,  94,  96,  102. 

Church,  95,  96,  104,  106,  110,  124. 

Land  in,  103. 

Manor,  99,  103,  128. 

Rectorial  tithes,  127. 
Conder,  Edward,  5. 
Condicote,  92,  102,  104. 

Land  in,  100. 
Cooke,  John,  255,  261. 
Cooper,  John,  255,  261. 
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Cumpton,  Richard  of,  115. 

Cyriacus  (Saint),  208. 

Daubeneye,  Richard,  114. 
David,  prior  of  Worcester,  93. 

Benjamin,  261. 

M.,  255. 

Thomas  Astill,  255. 
Deane,  William,  255. 
Dean  Forest,  see  Forest  of  Dean. 
Deer  hurst  Church,  12-14. 
Denbigh,  Carmelites  of,  109. 
Despencei,  Hugh,  163,  164. 
Despenser,  Thurston,  102. 
Devias,   Nicholas,  rector  of  Great 

Witcombe,  180. 
Dobyn,  Hugh,  rector  of  Lassington,. 

179. 
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Draper,  Richard,  255. 
Drax  priory,  151. 
Droxford,  John  of,  145. 
Dudley,  Henry  Bate  (Sir),  233. 
Duk,  Thomas,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 

Gloucester,  119,  166,  170,  178. 
Dumbleton,  John  of,  123. 
Dune,  Walter,  108. 
Dunstan,  archbishop  of  Canterburvr 

86. 

Dursley  Market  Hall,  5. 
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Ealdred,  bishop  of  Worcester  and 
archbishop  of  York,  86,  87,  92, 
93,  94,  100,  129. 
Ealdwulf,  archbishop  of  York,  86,  91. 
Edward,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 172,  178. 
Effigies  at  Chavenage,  33-4. 
Eggecombe,  Thomas,  122. 
Eggesworth,  Geoffrey,  168. 

Peter  de,  168. 
Ellis,  W.  V.,  256. 
Elmbridge  (Elbrigg),  101,  104. 

Church,  112. 

Land  in,  103. 
Ely,  low- side  windows  at,  223. 
Emeris,  W.  C,  (Rev.),  29. 
Etheldreda  (Saint),  of  Ely,  202. 
Ethelwy,  abbot  of  Evesham,  48. 
Ettington  (Lower)  Church,  glass  in, 
216. 

Eu,  William  d',  49. 
Eugenius  III,  pope,  100. 
Eustace  (Saint),  213,  214. 
Evesham,  abbot  of,  138. 
Eycott,  Henry,  255. 

Falkes,  William,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

Farley,  William,  abbot  of  Gloucester, 
192. 

Farmington,  92. 

Farnham,  Nicholas  of,  bishop  of 
Durham,  134. 

Farren,  Ellis  T.,  255,  261. 

Fauconer,  William  le,  117. 

Faukener,  Nicholas,  prior  of  St. 
Oswald's,  Gloucester,  174, 178. 

Feist ead,  manor  of,  188. 

Fendall,  William,  256. 

Fitz  Baderon,  William,  80,  81. 

Fitz  Osbern,  William,  earl  of  Here- 
ford, 79,  81. 

Fitz  Stephen,  William,  sheriff  of 
Gloucester,  133. 

Fitz  Walter,  Milo,  79. 

Flaxley  Abbey,  abbots  of,  60. 
Chapter  House,  59. 
Joint  visit  to,  23-4. 
Recent    discoveries    at,    by  Sir 
Francis  H.  Crawley- Boevey, 
57-62. 

Styles  of  buildings,  57. 
Florence  Horn,  field  name,  81. 
Flower,  Barnard,  207. 
Forest  of  Dean  : — 

Abbot's  Wood,  70. 

Area  of,  63. 

Attachments  Court,  67. 
Coal  mining,  71-3. 
Courts  in,  67. 

Customs  of,  by  Russell  J.  Kerr, 

63-78. 
Disafforest  at  ion,  69. 
Enclosure  of,  69. 


Forest  of  Dean  (continued) — 
Forges  in,  70. 

Freeminers,  privileges  of,  73-7. 

Gale,  explanation  of,  73,  74. 

Iron  mining,  70-1. 

Ironworks,  survey  of,  71. 

Mine  Law  Court,  72,  82. 

Officers  of,  66-7. 

Perambulations  of,  66. 

School  of  forestry,  70. 

Speech  House,  69. 

Swainmote  Court,  65,  67. 

Timber,  surveys  of,  68. 

Verderers  of,  66-7. 
Frankis,  William,  255,  261. 
Frankiss,  Charles,  14. 

On     Domestic    architecture  of 
Tewkesbury,  15-20. 
Freeman,  Thomas,  256,  261. 
Frocester,  Walter,  abbot  of  Glouces- 
ter, 44,  45,  46. 
Fromund,  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  181, 
182. 

Fuller,  Hugh,  126. 

Roger,  108. 
Fulljames,  Thomas,  255,  256,  265. 

Gale,  meaning  of  term,  73,  74. 
Gamage,  John  de,  abbot  of  Glouces- 
ter, 46. 

Gardner,  Iltyd;  What  was  the  pri- 
mary use  of  Low  Side  Win- 
dows (illus),  219-26. 

Garlonde,  Robert,  rector  of  Lassing- 
ton,  179. 

Gatcombe,  Drake's  house,  68. 

Gaynesburgh,  Walter,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  152,  154. 

Gee,  H.,  Dean  of  Gloucester  ;  Presi- 
dential Address,  37-56. 
Elected  President,  6,  10. 

George,  W.  E.,  death  of,  2. 

Gerard,  archbishop  of  York,98,io6. 

Giffard,  Elizabeth,  114. 
Gilbert,  114. 

Godfrey,  bishop  of  Worcester,  137, 
138,  139,  141,  142,  143,  144, 
145,  146,  147,  153. 
John,  of  Brimpsfield,  158. 
Walter,  archbishop  of  York,  102, 
109,  no,  123,  137. 
Glass  of  the  East  Window  of  the 
Lady   Chapel   in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  by  G.  McN.  Rush- 
forth  (illus),  1 91-2 1 8. 
Gloucester,  abbot  of,  126. 
Giles  of,  143. 
Sheriff  of,  146,  152. 
Gloucester : — 

Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  92,  95,  100, 
101,  104,  105,  106,  107,  108, 
126,  129,  140,  163,  168. 
Boundary  between  St.  Oswald's 
parish,  106-7. 
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Gloucester  {continued) — 
Abbey,  Steward  of,  205. 
Brook  Foregate,  104. 
Carmelites  house,  104,  109. 
Castle,  constable  of,  205. 
Cathedral : — 

Burial  of  Harold,  52. 

Cartulary  of,  46. 

Collapse  of  western  tower,  52. 

Crypt  of,  53,  54. 

Dedication  of,  49. 

Deeds  and  charters,  46. 

Documentary  evidence  for  the 
history  of,  44-53. 

Fires,  dates  of,  44,  47,  49,  50,  55, 
56. 

Foundation  laid  by  Serlo,  49. 
Glass  of  the  East  Window  of  the 

Lady  Chapel,  by  G.  McN. 

Rush  forth  (illus),  1 91-21 8. 
Historia  of  Abbot  Frocester,  44, 

45,  46,  47- 
Lady  Chapel,  date  of  building, 

192. 

Norman  builders  of,  by  The 
Dean  of  Gloucester,  42—56. 

Tower  of,  21-2. 

Visit  of  the  Society,  12,  34-5. 
Chapel  of  St.  Bride,  107  ;   of  St. 

Thomas,  26,  107. 
Friar  Preachers  of,  116. 
Fullbrook,  51. 
Hyde  (The),  103,  104. 
King's  hall,  107. 
Kingsholm,  128. 

Chapel  at,  11 3-1 4. 

Manor  of,  114. 
Poke  Lane,  143. 

Proceedings  of  the  joint  meeting  at , 
1-35- 

St.  Catherine,  parish  of,  106. 
St.  John's  Church,  tithes  of,  107. 
St.  Kineburga,  recluse's  cell  at,  185. 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt  Church,  openings 

in,  224. 
St.  Oswald,  parish  of,  105-6. 
St.  Oswald,  priory  of,  43. 

•Carnar's  chantry,  169. 

Dean  (or  warden)  of,  116. 

Estates  and  values,  124-5. 

Foundation  of,  89. 

Injunctions  of  Archbishop  Gray, 
135-7- 

of  Archbishop  Greenfield,  154- 
5- 

of  Archbishop  Melton,  161-3. 
Lands  acquired  by,  167. 

Dispersal  of,  127. 
Priory,  Notes  on  the  history  oi", 
bv  A.  Hamilton  Thompson, 
85-180. 

Paper  read  and  discussed,  24-5 . 
Priors,  list  of,  T77-8. 
Value  of  property  of,  724. 


Gloucester  {continued) — 

St.    Oswald's    priory,    wages  of 

Officers,  126. 
School  rights  in,  141-3,  168-9. 
Schools  grafted  to  St.  Oswald's 

priory,  130. 
Whitefriars,  109. 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  253-66. 
Godard,  108. 
Godfrey,  F.  W.,  14. 
j  Goldesmythe,  Robert,  rector  of  Las- 

sington,  179. 
I  Goldewine,  108. 
j  Goldstan,  Roger,  117. 
Grave,  Martyn,  268. 
Gray,  Richard,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  133,  177. 
Walter  de,  archbishop  of  York, 
107,  115,  116,  134. 
Visit  to  Gloucestershire,  123. 
i  Great  wood,  John,  255. 
j  Green,  Edward,  231. 
I  Greene,  John,  230. 
j  Greenfield,  William,  archbishop  of 
York,  96,  110,  in,  112,  113,. 
!  118,  124,  152,  154,  157. 

I  Gretwodfeld,  126. 
I  Grice,  108. 
Griffith,  William,  255. 
Grimke-Drayton,  T.,  42. 
Grosvenor,  Anne,  239. 

Richard,  239. 
Grym,  Richard,  rector  ot  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 
Gundulf,  92. 

Guy,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Gloucester, 
141,  177. 

Gylford,  William,  prior  of  St.  Os- 
wald's, Gloucester,  124,  174, 
175,  T78. 

Halo,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glouces- 
ter, 131. 

Hamme,  Reynold,  abbot  of  Glouces- 
ter, 140. 

Hampen  (Upper),  manor  of,  92,  102, 
125,  126. 

Hanley,  Richard,  abbot  of  Gloucester, 
192. 

Hannam-Clark,  F.,  death  of,  2. 
Hannys,  Henry,  169,  170. 

Isabel,  169. 
Harescombe,  John  of,  prior  of  St. 

Oswald's,  Gloucester,  165, 177. 
Harmer,  W.  Scotford,  elected  Member 

of  Council,  6. 
Harris,  David,  sheriff  of  Bristol,  278. 
Harrison,  George,  278. 
Harrys,  Davye,  268. 
Hart,  Richard  (Sir),  231. 
Hartlebury,  rector  of,  144. 
Hartley  Church,  low-side  windows  atr 

221. 

Harvey,  Alfred,  death  of,  2. 
Haviland,  William,  256. 
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Hay,  Captain,  233. 

(Mrs.),  234- 
Hayles  Abbey,  23. 
Haynes,  Thomas,  255,  261. 
Hayward,  John,  120. 

Michael,  266. 

Thomas,  121. 
Heath,  James,  261. 

John,  255,  261. 
Heliown,  John,  rector  of  Lassington, 
179. 

John,  son  of,  179. 
Helps,  Richard,  255. 
Helyon,  Alice  de,  101. 
Maud,  105,  179. 
Peter,  105,  179. 
Walter  (Sir),  179. 
Hemstide,  Roger,  173. 
Herbert,  canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 98. 
Edward,  261. 
John,  266. 
Thomas,  255,  265. 
William,  255. 

 ,  264. 

Heved,  William,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  118,  119,  165,  166, 
178. 

Hexham  Church,  98. 
Hibbess,  John,  84. 
Higgins,  W,  255. 

Highways,  width  of,  in  1691,  232. 

Higons,  William,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

Hilary,  bishop  of  Chichester,  100. 

Hockaday,  F.  S.,  24. 

Holder,  Caleb,  255. 
Thomas,  255. 

Holgate,  Robert,  archbishop  of  York, 
127. 

Holtham,  William,  255,  261,  265. 
Honorius  III,  pope,  107. 
Hooke,  William,  126. 
Hooper,  John,  execution  of,  61. 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  John  (Sir),  41. 
Hopkins,  Thomas,  261. 
Horelok,  John,  rector  of  Lassington, 
179. 

Home,  Robert,  119. 

Horneby,  William,  rector  of  Great 

Witcombe,  180. 
Horsley  Priory,  32,  33,  34,  181. 
Horstead,  manor  of,  188. 
Hough,  J.  J.,  255. 
Howes,  Octavus,  261. 
Hoy,  land  held  by,  108. 
Hucclecote  Church,  no. 

Hamlet  of,  104. 

Manor  of,  94,  101,  128. 

Rectorial  tithes,  127. 
Hudd,  A.  E.,  death  of,  2. 
Humphrey,   prior  of  St.  Oswald's 

Gloucester,  99,  131,  177. 
Humphris,  John,  265. 


Hyett,  Francis  (Sir)  ;  Notes  on 
portraits  of  Sir  Edward  Massey 
(illus.),  239-51. 

Hygyns,  John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  172,  178. 

Ichyngton,  Robert,  rector  of  Lassing- 
ton, 179. 

Iffley  Church,  29. 

Ilkley,  rector  of,  165. 

Inglis,  John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  172. 

Innsworth,  land  in,  113,  114. 

Tve,  John,  122. 

Ives,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Gloucester, 
131. 

Ivry,  Roger  of,  94. 

James,  John,  266. 

John  H.,  255,  261,  262,  265,  266. 
Jenner-Fust,  H.,  junr.,  death  of,  2. 
Jenyns,  John,  127,  175. 

William  (Sir),  175. 
Jervaulx  Abbey,  24. 
Jeynes,  Samuel,  255,  256,  261,  262, 
265. 

Jocelyn,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  100. 
John,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60.  - 

Rector  of  Lassington,  179. 

Son  of  Henry  IV.,  229. 
Jones,  Roger,  "sheriff  of  Bristol,  268, 

277,  278. 
Jordan,  H.,  255. 

John,  255,  261. 
Julian  (Saint),  213. 
Juliana,  anchoress  of  Sandhurst,  133. 

Karent,  Robert,  143. 
Katerine  (Saint),  210. 
Keeling,  John,  228. 
Kempe,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 
172. 

Kerr,  Kussell  J.  (Lt.-Col.)  ;  The 
Customs  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
63-78. 

Kidderminster,  Robert  of,  144,  147, . 

!56,  157,  160,  177. 
King,  John,  25.5. 
I      Miss,  death  of,  2. 
Kingston,  Antony  (Sir),  60,  61. 
Antony  ii  (Sir),  61. 
Edmond  (Sir),  61. 
William  (Sir),  60,  61. 
Kingswood  Abbey,  134. 
Knight,  John  (Sir),  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
229. 

Lacy,  Edmund,  bishop  of  Hereford, 

171. 

Laneham,  manor  of,  160. 
j  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
94,  130. 

Langton,  John,  bishop  of  Chichester, 
145. 
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Langton,  Walter,  bishop  of  Coven- 
try and  Lichfield,  145. 
Langtree  hundred,  188. 
Laon  cathedral,  55. 
Lassington,  103,  104,  105,  118,  127. 
Church,  95,  125. 
John,  rector  of,  116. 
Manor  of,  92. 
Rectors  of,  117,  178-9. 
Rectory,  173. 
Vill  of,  10 1. 
Laurence  (Saint),  208. 

William,  119. 
Lavington,  Humphrey  of,  117,  144, 

148,  153,  156. 
Leek,  J.,  architect,  57. 
Ledbury,  recluse's  cell  at,  185. 
Leden,  name  of,  80. 
Lee,  Edward,  archbishop  of  York, 

i74,  175. 
Legge,  William  (Colonel),  243. 
Leighton,  Wilfrid  ;  Bristol  and  the 
Rev.    Dr.    Thomas  White's 
Essex  Estates,  227-38. 
Paper  read,  4. 
Leigh  Woods  Trust,  Society's  repre- 
sentative, 5. 
Leix,  abbey  of,  240. 
Leofsige,  bishop  of  Worcester,  86. 
Leycester,   John,   Civitt   Warres  of 

England,  247-8. 
Leymore,  126. 
Lidney  Parva,  manor  of,  79. 
Lightfoot,  W\,  255. 
Lincoln,  97. 

Lindsey,  jurisdiction  of  the  province 

of,  96-7. 
Lire  Abbey,  79,  81. 
Listercombe,  Roman  villa,  28. 
Little,  John,  256. 
Llandaff,  bishop  of,  144. 
Llanthony,  prior  of,  126. 
Priory,  131. 
School  confirmed  to,  142-3. 
London,  St.  Dunstan's-in-the-West, 
White  lecture  founded,  227. 
St.  Mart in-le- Grand  Chapel,  157. 
.  Sion  College,  230. 

Founder  of,  228. 
Longchamp,  Geoffrey,  103. 
Longford,  104,  109. 
Manor,  127. 
Tithes  of,  127. 
Louth,  manor  of,  97. 
Low-side  windows.  u<=e  of,  by  Iltyd 

Gardner  (illus.),  219-26. 
Lubenham,  Simon,  165. 
Lychnoscopes,  223. 
Lyden,  name  of,  80. 
Lydney  Church,  81. 

Madan,  Falconer,  251. 
Maddy,  P.,  255,  261,  265. 


Maidstone,  Walter,  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, 157. 

Maisemore,  manor  of,  49. 

Makerel,  Nicholas,  118. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  chronicler, 
45- 

Malmesbury  Abbey,  90. 
Malvern  (Great),  prior  of,  140. 

Priory,  147,  168. 
Marinus,  legend  of,  204. 
Marsh,  George,  256,  261,  266. 

Richard,  bishop  of  Durham,  134. 
Marshall,  John,  255. 

William,  108. 
Marston  Sicca,  rector  of,  139. 
Mary  (Saint),  of  Egypt,  196. 
Maserfeld,  battle  of,  88. 
Massey,  Anne  (Grosvenor),  239. 

Edward  (Sir),  portraits  of,  by  Sir 
Francis  Hyett  (illus.),  239-51. 

John,  239. 

William,  250. 

W.  F.  E.,  243,  250. 
Massy,  W.  J.  (Colonel),  242,  244. 
Medland,  Henry,  death  of,  2. 
Melbourne,   Peter  of,  prior  of  St. 
Oswald's,  Gloucester,  141, 151, 
177. 

Melton,  William  de,  archbishop  of 

York,  103,  118,  124,  157,  158, 

159,  160,  164,  165. 
Merrett,  — ,  259. 
Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  41. 
Mildmav,  Walter,  229. 
Mile  (Mille),  Richard,  prior  of  St 

Oswald's,  Gloucester,  120,  172, 

i73,  178. 
Mille,  John,  121,  122. 
Milo  (Miles),  Earl  of  Hereford,  60,  80, 

131. 

Milton,  William,  119. 
Minchinhampton,  181. 
Manor  of,  187. 

Rights  of  fairs  and  market  at,  189. 
Troop  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  raised, 
254. 

Minsterworth,  advowson  of,  169. 

Church,  96. 
Value  of,  124. 

Rector  of,  170. 

Stipend  of  vicar  of,  125. 

Tithes  of,  127. 

Vicarage  of,  171,  172. 
Molington,  Peter  of,  117. 
Monk,  William,  266. 
Monmouth,  John  of,  bishop  of  Llan- 
daff, 143. 
Monmouth  Castle,  80. 
Morgan,  Richard,  266. 
Morris,  Robert,  255,  256,  257,  258, 

259,  261,  262,  264,  265. 
Morton,  Richard,  255. 
Morwyn,  Robert,  126. 
Moryn,  Elizabeth,  102. 
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Moryn  (continued) — 

Gilbert,  102,  103. 

Nicholas,  102. 

Robert,  10 1. 

Roger,  102. 

Simon  (Sir),  115. 
Morys,  Robert,  173,  179. 
Moss,  Bridget,  231. 

Francis,  230. 
Mountain,  John,  256,  261,  264,  265. 
Murdac,  Henry,  archbishop  of  York, 

98,  99,  112,  113,  .30. 
Musgrave,  Walter,  103. 

Nailsworth,  189. 

National  Trust,  affiliation  with,  5. 
Naunton,  125. 

Neale,  John  (Rev.),  256,  262,  265. 

Netherton  Chapel,  5. 

Netley,  abbot  of,  107. 

Neville,    Alexander,    archbishop  of 
York,  119. 
George,  archbishop  of  York,  121. 
Joan  (Beaufort),  Countess  of  West- 
morland, 179. 

Newark,  Henry,  archbishop  of  York, 
101,  117,  143. 

Newcastle,  Society  of  Antiquaries,  38. 

Newent,  inquiry  held  at,  171. 

Newland,  William,  173,  178. 

Newland  Church,  brass  in,  71. 

Newlond,  John,  173. 

Newman,  William,  261. 

Niblett,  J.  T.  D.,  42,  46- 

Nicholas,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 

Canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  Gloucester, 
98. 

Sub- prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glouces- 
ter, 116. 
Nodons  (Nudens),  river-god,  80. 
Noel,  Colonel,  6. 
Noke,  hamlet  of,  104. 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 

Society,  39. 
Northleach,  manor  of,  92,  93,  95,  100. 
Norton,  104,  113,  138. 

Bailiff  of,  117. 

Church,  95,  96,  104,  106,  no,  112. 
Chapel,  value  of,  124. 
Land  in,  96. 

Manor  of,  94,  101,  103,  127,  128. 

Manor  rents,  125. 

Mill  of,  100. 

Prior's  coppice,  127. 

Rectorial  tithes,  127. 
Norton  (Lower)  Church,  no,  113. 
Norwich,  Adam  of,  116. 
Nostell  Priory,  8q,  131. 
Nottingham,  John  of,  165. 
Noyon  Cathedral,  53. 

Oddington,  101,  102,  103,  115. 
Bailiff  of,  117. 
Church,  93. 


Oddington  (continued) — 

Manor  of,  92,  95, 100,  103,  104,  117, 
128,  141. 
Odo,  canon  of  Llanthony,  92. 
Offa's  Dyke,  82. 
Okey,  Thomas,  255. 
Oldeswell,  John,  166. 
Ordnance  Survey,  5. 
Ormond,  Lord,  126. 
Osthryth,  wife  of  Aethelred,  88. 
Oswald  (Saint),  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  archbishop  of  York,  86, 

87,  91. 
Burial  of,  43. 
King  of  Northumbria,  88. 
Relics  of,  88-9. 
Oswiu,  88. 

Othery,  St.  Mary's  Church,  low-side 

windows  at,  224. 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 

Society,  38. 
Owlpen,  Manor  House  visited,  34. 
Oye,  John  called,  139. 

Paris,  Notre  Dame,  55. 

Parry,  T.  Gambier,  42,  194,  199,  207. 

Parton,  hamlet  of,  104. 
Manor  of,  113. 

Paschal  II,  pope,  98. 

Pearce,  Thomas,  255. 

Peckham,  John,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 138,  139,  140,  141, 
147. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  71. 
Penance,  terms  of,  159. 
Penda,  88. 

Penkridge  Church,  154,  157. 

Perrers,  Alecia,  229. 

Perring,  John,  255. 

Perry,  M.  P.  (Miss),  paper  by,  4. 

Peter,  son  of  Herbert,  103. 

Peterchurch,  altar  at,  183. 

Peverel,  99. 

Peyto,  Richard,   abbot  of  Flaxley, 

59,  60. 
Philip,  son  of  Ankell,  108. 
Philippis,  Richard,  rector  of  Lassing- 

ton,  179. 
William,  rector  of  Great  Witcombe, 

180. 

Phillpotts,  John,  junr.,  255,  256,  265. 
Pickering,  Robert  of,  146. 

William  of,  146. 
Piff,  John,  256. 
Piffe,  George,  255. 
Pin,  92. 

Pinburv,  manor  of,  187. 

Nun's  Walk,  188. 
Pirton  (Parton,  Piriton)  Church,  112. 

Hamlet  of,  104. 

Land  at,  96,  126. 

Manor  of,  113,  127. 

Rents  of  manor,  125. 
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Plantagenet,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, 84. 
Player,  John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  119,  120,  170,  178. 
Polton,  Thomas,  170. 
Porter,  John,  172. 
Possewyk,  John  de,  117. 
President's  Address,  37-56. 
Price,  F.,  255. 

Thomas,  256,  261,  262,  265. 

Walter,  255. 

W.  P.,  245. 
Pritchard,  John  E.,  4. 

Paper  by,  4. 
Prophet,  John,  dean  of  York,  102. 
Pury,  Thomas  (Alderman),  245. 

Quarington,  Thomas,  255. 
Quint  on,  recluse's  cell  at,  185. 

Ralegh,  Edward  (Sir),  179. 

Ralph,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 133,  177.  . 

Ranulf,  rector  of  Great  Witcombe, 
i7Q. 

Rea,  John,  255. 
Read,  William,  261. 
Reynald  of  Pirton,  102. 
Rbosilly  Church,  low-side  window  in, 
225. 

Richard,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  131, 132. 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  132. 
Prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Gloucester, 
138,  177. 
Riches,  Catherine,  61. 

John,  61. 
Ricraft's  England's  Champions,  246, 
247. 

Ridler,  Thomas,  256. 

Rigaud,  Eudes,  archbishop  of  Rouen, 

32. 

Ripon,  98. 

Robert,  bishop  of  Bath,  100. 

Chaplain  of  Rouen,  181. 
Roberts,  Samuel,  255,  261,  266. 
•  William,  256,  262,  265. 
Rochester,  bishopric  of,  97. 
Rodborough,  manor  of,  188. 
Roger,  abbot  of  Cirencester,  189. 
Archbishop  of  York,  98,  100,  101, 
131. 

Bishop  of  Worcester,  52,  132. 

Earl  of  Hereford,  60. 

Earl  of  Meulan,  181. 

Tenant  of  Lassington,  92. 
Rogers,  John,  232. 

William,  256. 
Roman  Villa  at  Chedworth,  26-8. 
Romeyn,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 
109,  116,  140,  141,  142,  144. 

Visits  to  Gloucestershire,  123-4. 
Rondulf,  Thomas,  rector  of  Lassing- 
ton, 179. 


Roper,  I.  M.  ;  On  Effigies  at  Chaven- 

age,  33-4. 
Roserk  Church,  openings  in  sedilia  in, 

224/' 

Rothbury,  Gilbert  of,  146. 
Rotherham,  Thomas,  archbishop  of 

York,  122,  173,  174. 
Rotrou,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  132. 
Roucestre,  Robert  of,  157. 
Roxby,  rector  of,  16*. 
Royal   Archaeological  Institute 

founded,  38.  . 
Joint  meeting  at  Gloucester,  1-3*5 
Rudd,  M.  A.  (Miss),  gift  from,  3. 
Rushforth,  G.  McN.,  34,  35- 
Elected  member  of  Council,  6. 
The  Glass  of  the  East  Window  of 

the  Lady  Chapel  in  Gloucester 

Cathedral  (illus.),  1 91-2 18. 
Russell,  William  ,  108. 
Rya,  William  de,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 

Sadler,  Beniamin,  255. 
St.  Briavel's  Castle,  by  St.  Clair 
Baddeley,  79-84. 

Courts  held  at,  82-3. 

Joint  visit  to,  24. 

Mines  law  court  at,  72. 
St.  Florent-in-Saumer,  monastery  of 

80,  81. 
St.  Neots  Priory,  33. 
Salford  (Oxon),  101. 
Salter,  William,  108. 
Samson,  bishop  of  Worcest  er ,  1 30, 1 8 1 . 
Sandhurst  Church,  95,  96,  101,  104, 
105,  106,  110,  118,  121. 
Value  of,  124. 

Hamlet  of,  104. 

Manor  of,  101. 

Tithes  of,  96,  127,  132,  169. 
Sawyer,  R.,  engraver,  248. 
Scowles  (The),  joint  visit  to,  24-5. 
Scrope,  Richard,  archbishop  of  York, 

^19,  169. 
Seager,  Captain,  245. 
Sebastian  (Saint),  212,  213,  214. 
Selby  Abbey,  97. 

Serlo,  abbot  of  Gloucester,  48,  49,  50, 
53- 

Sexburga  (Saint),  202. 
Sherwin,  W,  251. 
Shewerd,  Robert,  277. 
Shipton,  Henry  of,  rector  of  Great 
Witcombe,  179. 

John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 120,  170,  171,  178. 
Shipton  Oliffe,  manor  of,  92,  102. 
Shrewsbury,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  157. 
Shurdington,  100,  104. 

Bailiff  of,  117. 

Manor,  103,  128. 

Vill  of,  10 1. 
Sibbald,  J.  G.  E.,  death  of,  2. 
Silvester,  Edmund,  30. 
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Simpson,  John,  228. 

J.  J.,  paper  by,  4. 
Sion  College,  230. 

Founder  of,  228. 
Skeeby,  Robert  of,  164. 
Skirlaugh,  Walter,  bishop  of  Lich- 
field, 166. 
Slaidburn,  rector  of,  165. 
Slaughter  (Lower),  chantry  of  St. 

Mary,  126. 
Slimbridge,  125. 
Smith,  A.  E.,  death  of,  2. 

Charles,  255,  261,  265,  266. 

Samuel,  255,  261. 

 ,  of  Brad  well,  230. 

Smyth,  John,  mayor  of  Bristol,  278. 
Snygge,  George,   sheriff  of  Bristol, 

277,  278. 
Spier,  John,  255,  256. 
Soissons  Cathedral,  55. 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  39. 
Southwell,  98,  154. 

Dedication  of  altar,  106. 
Spalding  Priory,  33. 
S pence- Jones,  H.  D.  M.,  42. 
Spicer,  Alice  (of  Burford),  30. 

John,  30. 
Stafford,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  157. 
Standish,  92,  93,  95,  99. 

Manor  of,  93,  too. 
Stephens,  Richard,  34. 
Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

87,  92,  94,  105. 
Stow,  manor  of,  97. 
Stowell,  92. 

Streta  Church,  near  Hucclecote,  112. 

Sucley,  John,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 
Gloucester,  172,  178. 

Sudeley  Castle,  constable  of,  205. 

Suffelde,  Walter,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  39. 

Sutton,  John,  160. 

Swindon,  lands  at,  115. 
Manor  of,  94,  101,  102,  103. 

Swyft,  Richard,  141. 

Sykes,  Stephen,  256. 

Talboy,  Charles,  265. 
Tanfelde,  John,  172. 
Tanfield,  Lawrence  (Sir),  30. 
Taverner,  Edward,  169. 
Telbrigg  (Elmbridge)  Church,  112. 
Teste,  Guillaume  de  la,  157. 
Tettenhall  Chapel,  157. 
Tewkesbury  Abbey,  54,  55,  168. 
Date  of  completion,  15. 
Dedication  of,  14,  15. 
Grant  to,  182. 

Barton  market,  17. 

Bell  Hotel,  16. 

Bell-tower  at,  17. 

Berkeley  Arms,  18. 

Black  Bear,  20. 


Tewkesbury  (continued) — 
Clarence  House,  18-19. 
Cross  House,  18. 

Domestic    architecture    of,  by 
Charles  Frankiss,  15-20. 

Golden  Key  House,  18. 

Houses  in,  15-20. 

Joint  visit  to,  14-20. 

Tudor  House,  19-20. 

Wheat  sheaf  Inn,  19. 
Tewksbury,  Thomas,  121. 
Thame,  Edmund,  127. 

Katherine,  127. 
Thame,  abbot  and  prior  of,  107. 
Theulf,  bishop  of  Worcester,  14. 
Thomas  (I),  archbishop  of  York,  91, 
92,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 
100,  106. 

Thomas  (II),  archbishop  of  York,  99, 
106,  129. 

Thomas,  sub-prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 

Gloucester,  117. 
Thompson,    A.    H.,   on  Deerhurst 
Church,  13. 
On  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  14-15. 
On  Flaxley  Abbey,  23-4. 
On  Chavenage  House,  32-3. 
The   Jurisdiction   of    the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  in  Gloucester- 
shire with  some  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  Priory  of  St. 
Oswald,  at  Gloucester,  85-180. 
Paper  read  and  discussed,  25  6. 
Thonder,  William,  120,  121. 
Thoresby,  John,  archbishop  of  York, 

105,  119,  166. 
Thurgarton  Priory,  164. 
Tippetts,  Josiah,  255. 
Torel,  Walter,  156. 
Tostig  Godwinesson,  86. 
Tovey,  John,  255,  256,  261. 
Tovi,  99. 

Tower,  Christopher  J.  H.,  242. 
Troarn  Abbey,  32. 

Trye,  Charles  Brandon,  255,  256,  261, 

262, 265. 
Tudway,  Clement,  death  of,  2. 
Tulwell,  113,  126. 

Manor  rents,  125. 
Turner,  Thomas,  261. 
Turstin,  archbishop  of  York,  98,  129, 
130. 

Twigworth,  104,  109. 

Church,  110. 

Tithes  of,  127. 
Tympanum  at  Netherton,  5. 

Ulchetel,  92. 

Uley  Bury  camp  visited,  34. 
Urrishay,  altar,  183. 
Ursula  (Saint),  200,  201. 
Usk,  nuns  of,  104. 

Van  Dyck,  Anthony  (Sir),  243,  244. 
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Vaughan,  Thomas  (Sir),  122. 

Vere^  Aubrey  de,  Earl  of  Oxford,  188. 

Veyn,  Matilda  de,  188. 

Ralph  de,  188. 

Richard  de,  188. 

Thomas  de,  188 
Vicars,  John,  his  England's  Worthies, 
247 

Vincent  (Saint),  dedication  to,  106. 

Wadley,  ,  259. 

Wakefield,  Henry,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, 168. 

Wakeman,  John,  bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, 127. 
Walchelin,  94. 

Waldby,  Robert,  archbishop  of  York, 
119. 

Waleran,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 
Walker,  Robert,  242,  249. 
Waller,  F.  S.,  42. 

Waller,  F.  W.,  On  The  Tower  of 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  20-2. 
Walls  worth,  hamlet  of,  104. 
Walsall,  vicarage  of,  138. 
Walter,    canon    of    St.  Oswald's, 

Gloucester,  99. 
Son  of  Pontius,  Q3. 
the  sheriff,  80,  181. 
Walton,  John  of,  prior  of  St.  Oswald's, 

Gloucester,  143,  156,  157,  164, 

165,  177. 
Ward,  W.  C,  261. 
Ware,  F.  H.,  death  of,  2. 

Thomas,  abbot  of  Flaxley,  60. 
Ware,  prior  of,  32. 

Warelwast,  Robert,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
100. 

Warwick,  ,  farrier,  260,  266. 

Warwick,  dean  of  St.  Mary's,  138. 
Washbourn,  Thomas,  256. 
Watson,  George,  255. 
Way,  L.  J.  U.,  elected  member  of 
Council,  6. 
An  inventory  of  the  goods  of  John 
White  of  Brystowe  taken  in 
1559,  267-78. 
Paper  read,  4. 
Wells,  James,  255. 
Westminster,  abbot  of,  140. 

Abbey,  glass  in  Henry  VII's  chapel, 
207. 

Glass  in  St.  Margaret's  church,  193, 
194. 

White,  George,  229. 

Giles,  sheriff  of  Bristol,  277,  278. 
John  (of  Gloucester),  2.56,  261. 
John  (of  Bristol),  227. 
John,  of  Brystowe,  inventory  of 

his  goods,  by  L.  J.  U.  Way, 

267-78. 

Thomas  (Rev.),  Essex  estates  of,  by 
Wilfrid   Leighton,  227-38. 
Will  of,  227-8. 


White- way,  Roman  road,  28. 
Wickwane,  William,  archbishop  of 

York,  116,  123,  137,  138. 
Widford,  rrfanor  of,  94,  101,  102. 
Wigmore,  John,  abbot  of  Gloucester, 

163. 
Wihanoc,  80. 
Wilkinson,  H.,  255. 
William,  abbot  (1227)  of  Flaxley,  60. 
Abbot  (1426)  of  Flaxley,  60. 
Canon  of  St.  Oswald's,  Gloucester, 
99. 

of  Malmesbury,  chronicler,  45. 
Prior  (12 51)  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glou- 
cester, 133,  i34>  I37,  177. 
Son  of  Odo,  92. 

Sub- prior  of  St.  Oswald's,  Glouces- 
ter, 177. 
Willys,  Richard,  122. 

Robert,  122. 
Wilton,  H.,  256. 

John  Pleydell,  255. 
Wimborne  Minster,  157. 
Wilts  Archaeological  Society,  39. 
Winchcombe  Abbey,  168. 

Abbot  of,  126,  139. 
Winchester  Cathedral,  date  of  crypt, 
54- 

College,  east  window  of  chapel,  216, 
217. 

Low-side  windows  at,  223. 
Winchilsey,   Robert,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,    147,    148,  149, 
150, 151,  152. 
Windows,  low- side,  by  Iltyd  Gard- 
ner (illus.),  219-26. 
Winifred  (Saint),  209. 
Wintle,  James,  255,  256,  265. 
Wintour,  John  (Sir),  68. 
Win  wood,  H.  H.  (Rev.),  death  of,  2. 
Wirksworth,  William  of,  165. 
Witcombe,  104,  105,  127. 

Church,  106,  125, 

Manor,  128. 

Rector  of,  117,  118. 

Rectors  of,  179-80. 

Rectory  of,  95,  96,  172. 

Roman  villa,  4-5. 

Vill  of,  1 01. 
Withburga  (Saint),  of  Dereham,  202. 
Withington,  Roman  villa,  28. 
Wolverhampton,  St.  Peter's  Chapel, 
157. 

Wood  Hucclecote,  104. 
Worcester  Cathedral,  date  of  crypt, 
54- 

Wotton,  John,  119. 

Wotton  (Gloucester),  109,  125,  126, 
127. 
Land  in,  143. 

Wotton- under- Edge,  troop  of  yeo- 
manry cavalry  raised,  254. 

Wulfstan,  archbishop  of  York,  86, 
87,  91,  93- 
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Wulstan,  abbot  of  Gloucester,  48. 
Wylintone,  Ralph  of,  107. 
Wyneyerde,    John,    prior    of  St. 

Oswald's,  Gloucester,  119,  166, 

178. 

Wynter,  John,  rector  of  Great  Wit- 
combe,  180. 

Wythindon,  Walter  of,  rector  of 
Great  Witcombe,  180. 

Yate,  Robert,  231. 
Yearsley,  James,  256,  267. 


Yeomanry  Cavalry,  early  years  of  the 
Royal  Gloucester,  by  Roland 
Austin,  253-66. 
Cavalry,  expression  first  used,  253. 

York,  archbishop  of,  Gloucestershire 
manors  of,  91-2. 
Archbishops  of,  their  jurisdiction  in 
Gloucestershire,  by  A.  Hamil- 
ton Thompson,  85-180. 

Young,  John,  231. 

Zouche,  William  de,  archbishop  of 
York,  103,  109,  124,  165. 


ADDITIONAL  ERRATA. 


p.  196,  line  6  :  A  comma  should  be  inserted  after  virgin-martyr. 
p.  201,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom  :  in  front  should  be  inserted 
before  of  whom. 

p.  202,  line  13:  .  .ema(n)do.  There  is  an  abbreviation  mark 
over  the  e,  and  the  preceding  letter  seems  to  be  h. 

p.  203,  note  2  :  Another  important  source  of  information  for  the 
Mary-legends  should  have  been  mentioned,  viz.,  Dr.  M.  R. 
James's  Sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  (London,  1895), 
with  a  valuable  Introduction  about  the  authorities,  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  Winchester  paintings  and  other  series. 
Unfortunately  the  Ely  subjects  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
assistance  at  Gloucester. 

p.  204.  One  of  the  Ely  subjects  represents  a  man  being  scourged 
by  an  angel  (James,  p.  16),  but  there  is  no  trace  of  one  in 
the  Gloucester  scene. 
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1920  Arrowsmith-Brown,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  6  Upper  Belgrave  Road,  Clifton, 

Bristol. 

1892  *Atherton,  Rev.  W.  Bernard,  B.A.,  R.N.,  Coberley  Rectory,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 9  Auden,  Miss  M.  A.,  The  Moors,  Churchdown,  Cheltenham. 
1 91 7    Auden,  Miss  P.  G.,  The  Moors,  Churchdown,  Cheltenham. 

1908  *  Austin,  Roland,  38  Brunswick  Road,  Gloucester.    (Hon.  General 

Secretary  and  Librarian.) 

1 91 1  Awdry,  Mrs.  John,  Kingshill,  Dursley. 

1897  *Baddeley,  W.  St.  Clair,  Castle  Hale,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1909  Badock,  Stanley  H.,  Holmwood,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 
1902  *Baker,  A.,  The  Gables,  Tewkesbury. 

1 919    Baker,  Mrs.  F.  M.,  Endcliffe,  Henbury,  nr.  Bristol. 
1904    Baker,  Hiatt  C,  Oaklands,  Almondsbury,  Bristol. 

1913  Bakewell,  John  Scales,  Heathend  House,  Cromhall,  Charneld,  Glos. . 
1 888    Barclay,  Rev.  Chas.  W.,  M.  A.,  The  Corner  House,  Overstrand,  Cromer. 

1921  Barclay,  Lt.  Col.  H.  F.,  34  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W.i. 

1909  *Barnard,  E.  A.  B.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  The  Lodge,  Evesham. 
1908  *Barnard,  Leonard  W.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  The  Bittams,  Leckhampton, 
Cheltenham. 

1 92 1    Barnard,  R.  C.  H.,  A.M.I.C.E.,  Bartlow,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 

1904  *Barnett,  J.  W.,  9  Belgrave  Road,  Gloucester. 

1919    Barnett,  S.  H.  G.,  11  Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1895    Barnsley,  A.  E.,  Pinbury  Park,  Cirencester. 

1879  *Bartleet,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Glenmore  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 

1912  Bartleit,  Charles,  Rostock  House,  Woodhill,  Portishead. 
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igo2    Bartlett,  Rev.  C.  O.,  M.A.,  Minsterworth  Vicarage,  Gloucester. 
1 91 7  *Barton,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  The  Grammar  School,  Bristol. 
1920    Bate,  Lionel  R,  23  Bel  voir  Road,  Bristol. 

1911  Bathurst,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  Cirencesler  Park,  Cirencester. 
1 91 9    Bathurst,  The  Countess,  Cirencester  Park,  Cirencester. 

1 901    Batten,  Lieut. -Col.  H.  C.  G.,  Leigh  Lodge,  Abbot's  Leigh,  Bristol. 
1922    Batten,  Lauriston,  K.C.,  Culkerton  Manor,  Tetbury. 
1876  *Bazeley,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  Matson  Rectory,  Gloucester  (Hon. 
Member) . 

1908    Beach,  W.  F.  Hicks,  Witcombe  Park,  Gloucester. 

1 91 7  Beauchamp,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  P.C.,  K.G.,  Madresfield  Court, 

Malvern. 

1 912  Beaver,  Major  R.  Atwood,  M.D.,  O.B.E.  (Mil.),  The  Manor  House, 

Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos. 

1 91 8  Berkeley,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Berkeley  Castle. 
1 916    Bibbing,  Ernest  H.,  132  Cromwell  Road,  Bristol. 

1894  Biddulph,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Ledbury. 

1 91 3  Bilsborrow,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Priest's  House,  Chipping  Campden,  Glos. 
1897    Birchall,  Major  J.  Dearman,  M.P.,  Bowden  Hall,  Gloucester. 

1 91 9  Blachford,  Lt.-Col.  J.  V.,  Bristol  City  Asylum,  Fishponds. 
1919    Black,  W.  N.,  Ozleworth  Park,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

1919  Blacking,  Capt.  W.  H.  R.,  Quarry  Hill  Lodge,  Guildford. 
1885  *Blakeway,  G.  S.,  Staniforth,  Tuffley,  Gloucester. 

1920  Bland,  Mrs.  H.,  10  Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester. 

1883    Blathwayt,  Geo.  W.  Wynter,  Porlock  Weir,  Porlock,  Somerset. 

1879  *Blathwayt,  Rev.  Wynter  Edward,  M.A.,  Dyrham  Rectory, 

Chippenham. 

1897    Bledisloe  of  Lydney,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Lydney  Park,  Lydney. 

1895  Blood,  John  N.,  Huntley  Court,  Gloucester. 

1920  Blow,  Detmar,  Hilles  House,  Horsepools,  nr.  Stroud. 

1 91 9  Bloxam,  R.  N.,  2  Carlton  Gardens,  Ealing,  W.5. 

1 92 1  Bobbett,  J.  A.,  17  Belgrave  Road,  Tyndalls  Park,  Bristol. 

1903  *Boucher,  Chas.  Ernest,  B.Sc  Lond.,  Netherdown,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

1920  Bowen,  Rev.  T.  J.,  B.D.,  4  Berkeley  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 91 1    Boyer-Brown,  Miss  E.  A.,  Chesterton  House,  Cirencester. 
1919    Brakspear,  Harold,  F.S.A.,  Pickwick  Manor,  Corsham,  Wilts. 

1880  .  Bra  vender,  T.  B.,  Kingsbury,  30  London  Road,  Stevenage,  Herts. 
1908    Bretherton,  F.  H.,  Belgrave  House,  Gloucester. 

1 91 3    Brett,  Miss  Agnes,  Trevone,  Denmark  Road,  Gloucester. 
1906    Brewster,  Rev.  Canon  A.  J.,  Upton  St.  Leonard's,  Gloucester. 

1922  Bridges,  Philip,  Park  House,  Burleigh,  Stroud. 

1 91 9    Bristol,  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Redland  Green, 
Bristol. 

1905    Brocklehurst,  H.  Dent,  Sudeley  Castle,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 
1922    Brooke,  Alice  Lady,  Chestal,  Dursley. 

1 91 9    Browne,  Mrs.  Walter,  Bournestream,  Wotton-under-Edge. 
1919    Browne,  Miss  E.  O.,  Bournestream,  Wotton-under-Edge. 
1 91 3    Bruton,  Albert  Henry,  Tyndale  Villa,  Dursley. 

1921  Bruton,  G.  N.,  The  Elms,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 
1921    Bruton,  Mrs.  G.  N.,  The  Elms,  Wrotton,  Gloucester. 
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1 900  *Bruton,  H.  T.,  7  Horton  Road,  Gloucester  (Treasurer). 
1888  *Bruton,  Sir  James,  M.P.,  Wotton  Hill  Cottage,  Gloucester. 
1894  Bubb,  Henry,  Ullenwood,  near  Cheltenham. 

1 91 4  Buckton,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  D.,  Nibley  House,  Wotton-under-Edge- 

1919  Budgett,  J.  H.,  Harley  Lodge,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

1919  Burrow,  E.  J.,  Imperial  House,  Lansdown,  Cheltenham. 

1 92 1  Burton,  Rev.  R.  J.,  M.A  ,  Hyde  Brae,  Chalford,  Glos. 
1 91 3  Bush,  Fitzroy,  7  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
191 1  Bush,  H.  G.,  The  Grove,  Alveston,  Bristol. 

1905  Bush,  Robert  Edwin,  Bishop's  Knoll,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1880  Bush,  T.  S.,  20  Camden  Crescent,  Bath. 

1920  Butt,  Walter,  Hyde  Lodge,  Chalford. 

1919  Byrt,  W.  H.,  Upton  Lodge,  Cotham  Grove,  Bristol. 

1879  Cardew,  G.  A.,  5  Fauconberg  Villas,  Cheltenham. 

1901  Carpenter,  R.  H.,  43  Canynge  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1901  Carter,  Lt.-Col.  T.  M.,  M.D.,  Fairmount,  Olton,  Birmingham. 

1 919  Castle,  A.  Cottam,  Somerset  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1876  Cave,  Sir  Charles  D.,  Bart.,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Stoneleigh  House,  Clifton 
Park,  Bristol. 

1 91 1  Cave,  Miss,  Stoneleigh  House,  Clifton  Park,  Bristol. 

1922  Cavell,  A.  S.,  17  Royal  York  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1904  Cay,  Arthur,  Lyndhurst,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Champion,  S.  S.,  Dursley,  Glos. 

1921  Chapman,  Frank  S.,  2  St.  Matthew's  Road,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

1 91 8  Charbonnier,  T.,  9  Cornwallis  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Chard,  Canon  J.  B.,  9  London  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 91 9  Clappen,  Samuel,  Elm  Grove,  Chesterton,  Cirencester. 

192 1  Clarke,  Alfred,  16  Woodstock  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Clarke,  C.  C,  28  Broad  Street,  Bristol. 

1922  Clarke,  Major  F.  Stanley,  Charlecote,  Battledown,  Cheltenham. 

1902  Clarke,  Major  W.  Sefton,  B.A.,  Camb.,  28  Broad  Street,  Bristol. 
1907  Clifford,  Captain  A.  W.,  Longmead,  Burnham,  Bucks. 

1 91 8  Clifford,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  The  Cottage,  Barn  wood  Road,  Gloucester. 

1902  Clifton,  The  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  (Dr.  George  Crompton  Burton) 

St.  Ambrose,  Leigh  Woods,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 91 8  Codrington,  Humphrey  William,  c/o  The  Secretariat,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

1899  Codrington,  Rev.  Prebendary  R.  H.,  D.D.,  St.  Richard's  Walk, 
Chichester. 

192 1  Cogan,  W.,  12  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1922  Cole,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Claremont,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 

1905  Cole,  Rev.  R.  T.,  M.A.,  7  Great  George  Street,  Park  Street,  Bristol. 
1904  Cole,  Sanford  D.,  68  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

1920  Coles,  Hugh  T.,  Jaynes  Court,  Bisley,  Glos. 

1902  Collett,  Lt.-Col.  J  no.  Hy.,  C.M.G.,  Cleeve  Mount,  Cleeve  Hill, 
Cheltenham. 

1895  Collett,  John  M.,  Wynstone  Place,  Brookthorpe,  Gloucester. 

1922  Collins,  Rev.  S.  T.,  5  Claremont  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 
1902  *Conder,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  Conigree  Court,  Newent,  Glos. 
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1903  Cooke,  P.  B.,  Lismore,  Horton  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 91 8  Cornwall,  Canon  A.  W.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Thornbury. 
1908    Cotterell,  A.  N.,  207  Redland  Road,  E(,urdham  Down,  Bristol. 
1906    Cotterell,  H.  F.,  207  Redland  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

1910  Cowlin,  C.  C,  White  Lodge,  Portishead,  Bristol. 

1904  Craven,  Campbell  J.,  11  Lansdown  Place,  Victoria  Square,  Clifton, 

Bristol. 

1 912  *Crawley-Boevey,  SirF.,  Bart.,  Flaxley  Abbey,  Newnham,  Glos. 
1 881    Crawley-Boevey,  Rev.  R.  L.,  M.A.,  Gloucester  House,  Winchcombe, 
Glos. 

1897  Crewdson,  Theodore,  Styal,  Handforth,  Cheshire. 

1898  Cripps,  Henry  Kater,  Redcliffe,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 
1904    Cripps,  Mrs.  Wilfred,  Cripps  Mead,  Cirencester. 

1 901  *Crooke,  Wm.,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  C.I.E.,  Langton  House,  Charlton  Kings, 

Cheltenham. 

1 919  Croome,  W.  I.,  Feltrim,  Weston-super-Mare. 
1886    Cullimore,  J.,  Christleton,  Chester. 

1888  Cullis,  F.  J.,  23  Brunswick  Road,  Gloucester. 
1894  *Currie,  G.  M.,  26  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham. 
1922    Curtis,  Lady  C.  L.,  3  St.  Mary's  Road,  Harborne,  Birmingham. 

1904  *Curtoys,  Rev.  W.  F.  D.,  Cromhall  Rectory,  Charfield,  Glos. 

1919  Dacre,  John,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  14  Eaton  Crescent, 

Clifton,  Bristol. 

1922  Dahl,  Rev.  L.  H.,  M.A.,  Stapleton  Rectory,  Bristol. 

1922  Dahl,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  Stapleton  Rectory,  Bristol. 

1905  Daniels,  J.  Harold,  Lightpill,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 911  Daubeny,  Brigadier-Gen.  E.  K.,  The  Croft,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

1 92 1    Davey,  C.  H.  W.,  Wendouree,  Grange  Court  Road,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  Bristol. 

1906  Davey,  T.  Ruding,  Wraxall  Court,  Bristol. 

1921    Davies,  O.  S.,  Down  House,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1914    Davis,  Rev.  A.  J.,  The  Rectory,  Welford-on-Avon,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

1920  Davis,  H.  Stratton,  M.S. A.,  79  Northgate  Street,  Gloucester. 

1920  Dawson,  Rev.  L.,  M.A.,  Stonehouse  Vicarage,  Gloucester. 
1888  *de  Sausmarez,  F.  B.,  M.A.,  5  Queen's  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 9  Dening,  C.  F.  W.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Gaunt  House,  Orchard  Street,  Bristol. 
1900    Denne,  Mrs.  R.  W.  A.,  Arle  House,  Cheltenham. 

1921  Denniss,  Major  C.  E.  B.,  D.S.O.,  R.F.A.,  Redcliffe,  Spicer  Road, 

Exeter. 

1876    Derham,  Walter,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Part  Ridge,  Sellindge,  Hythe,  Kent. 

1904    Desprez,  Ernest  H.,  31B  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 921    Dimmer,  G.,  Cotteswold,  Leckhampton,  Cheltenham. 

1 910    Dobson,  Miss  Kate  H.,  i  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham. 

1880    Dominican  Priory,  Rev.  Prior  of,  Woodchester,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

1902  Dowding,  W.  L.,  59  Claremont  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 

1 919    Dowse,   Lt.-Col.    E.    C,    F.R.Hist.Soc,    42   Lansdown  Crescent, 
Cheltenham. 

1 91 9    Drysdale,  Rev.  G.  F.,  Moreton  Valence  Vicarage,  Stonehouse. 
1 91 4    Duart-Smith,  F.  W.,  Duart,  Cheltenham  Road,  Gloucester. 
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1919  Duart-Smith,  Mrs.  D.  C,  Duart,  Cheltenham  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 92 1  Duckworth,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  Rosenhoe,  Moor  end  Road,  Cheltenham.  ,  M 

1 901  Dugdale,  R.  W.,  Eastwood,  Denmark  Road,  Gloucester. 

1899  *Duke,  Lt.-Col.  J.  C,  Gwynfa,  Moorend  Park  Road,  Cheltenham. 

1 916  Durrad,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  The  Little  House,  Brownshill,  Chalford. 

1&95  Dyer-Edwardes,  Thomas,  Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1 91 9  Earle,  Reginald,  6  Litfield  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 919  Easton,  Thomas,  Ruskin  Chambers,  151  Corporation  St.,  Birmingham. 

1887  Eberle,  J.  Fuller,  iio  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 
1901  Edwards,  Herbert  G.,  Oakfield,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1920  Ellis,  James,  Park  Lodge,  Uxbridge. 

1888  *Ellis,  T.  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  24  Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 92 1  Ellis,  Mrs.  Oswald  W.,  14  Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester. 
1887  Emeris,  Rev.  William  C,  M.A  ,  The  Vicarage,  Burford,  Oxon. 
1901  Evans,  Arnold,  4  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

1911  Evans,  Charles  E.,  Nailsea  Court,  Bristol. 

1907  Evans,  Henley,  3  Albert  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 912  Evans,  Mrs.  Henley,  3  Albert  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 901  -  Evans,  Horace  L.,  4  Litfield  Place,  Clifton  Down,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Evans-Lawrence,  Mrs.,  Whittington  Court,  Andoversford. 

1916  Fielding,  John,  Broadsground,  Upton  St.  Leonard's. 

1 915  Finlay,  D.  E.,  M.B.,  Wellsdene,  Park  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 91 4  Finn,  Anthony,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Colston's  School,  Stapleton,  Bristol. 

1920  Fish,  Arthur  C,  Sunny  View  Cottage,  Marksbury,  nr.  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Forbes,  Barre  R.  M.,  9  Beaufort  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 901  Ford,  Roger,  Cotham  Park,  Bristol. 

1922  Ford-Mellows,  Capt,  F.,  19  Shirley  Road,  W.  4. 

1922  Francillon,  Mrs.  Phyllis,  Woodmancote  House,  Dursley. 

1922  French,  C.  H,  41  Downleaze,  Bristol. 

1922  French,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  41  Downleaze,  Bristol. 

1 914  Francis,  G.  C,  St.  Tewdric,  Chepstow. 

1 91 9  Frankiss,  Charles,  14  Church  Street,  Tewkesbury. 

1910  Fripp,  W.  D.,  hi  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Fry,  A.  M.,  8  Sion  Hill,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 901  Fry,  Claude  Basil,  Stoke  Lodge,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1901  *Fryer,  Alfred      Ph.D.,  and  M.A.  Leipsic,  F.S.A.,  13  Eaton  Crescent, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

1905  Fryer,  Miss  Gertrude  A.,  13  Eaton  Crescent,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 914  Fyffe,  Edward  Wathen,  Trullwell,  Box,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1922  Fyffe,  Miss  G.  I.,  Trullwell,  Box,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 91 1  Gardiner,  J.,  The  Elms,  Rudgeway,  Bristol. 

1897  George,  Ch.  W.,  51  Hampton  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

1884  Gibbs,  H.  Martin,  Barrow  Court,  Flax  Bourton,  Bristol. 

1920  Gibbs,  Lt.-Col.  George  A.,  M.P.,  D.L.,  Tyntesfield,  Bristol. 

1920  Gilbert,  W.  N.,  16  Claremont  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 

1906  Gloucester,  Right  Rev.    The   Lord   Bishop    of,    The  Palace, 

Gloucester. 


1:922  *Gloucester,  The  Mayor  of  (J.  O.  Roberts),  Rikenel,  Gloucester. 
K918  *Gloucester,  The  Very  Lev.  The  Dean  of,  F.S.A.,  The  Deanery, 

Gloucester  {President). 
jcgoo  *  Godfrey,  F.  W.,  The  Cross  House,  Tewkesbury. 

1919  Goldingham,  H.,  Innocks,  North  Nibley,  Dursley. 

figio    Goodall,  Rev.  R.  W.,  6  Victoria  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Goodbody,  F.  A.  S.,  Clevedon,  Somerset. 

1903    Goodden,  Jno.  Hy.,  Tudor  Hall,  Pembroke  Read,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

: I1918    Goodwyn,  Canon  F.  W.,  M.A.,  College  Green,  Gloucester. 

{1920    Gough,  A.  R.,  Compton  Lodge,  98  Hampton  Road,  Bristol. 
[11919    Gough,  W.,  Nore  Marsh,  Wootton  Bassett,  Wilts. 
1)1922    Gray,  B.  C,  Northend,  High  Street,  Tewkesbury. 
Ii  91 2    Grenside,  Rev.  F.  R.,  M.A.,  The  Close,  Minchinhampton,  Glos. 

1 1 92 1  Grigg,  A.  E.,  16  West  Shrubbery,  Redland,  Bristol. 

K1914    Griffiths,  John  S.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  20  Redland  Park,  Redland,  Bristol. 
I1903    Grosvenor,  Wilshaw  W.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Granville  House,  The  Spa, 
Gloucester. 

11922  Gueterbock.  P.  G.  J.,  M.A.,  D.S.O.,  M.C,  Ivywell,  Stoke  Bishop, 

Bristol. 

1 1920    Guise,  Sir  Anselm,  Bart.,  Elmore  Court,  Gloucester. 

1 1 91 9  Gummer.  Horace,  Herbert  Lodge,  Cotham  Park,  Bristol. 

1 1893    Gurney,  W.  Gerald,  LL.B.,  12  Wellington  Square,  Cheltenham. 
1910    Gwynn,  J.  Crowther,  2  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  London. 
1 91 4    Gwynn,  Captain  H.  N.,  3  All  Saints'  Court,  Exchange,  Bristol. 

1 91 8  Haines,  J.  W.,  Midhurst,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester. 

1877  Hallett,  J.  G.  P.  Palmer,  M.A.,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 

1879  Hallett,  Mrs.,  Claverton  Lodge,  Bath. 

1914  Hamilton-Smith,  G.,  Northside,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 

[1920  Hammersley,  G.  H.,  1  Apsley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

T921  Hannam-Clark,  T.,  4  Lansdown  Place,  Cheltenham, 

j  1876  Harding',  Rev.  Canon  John  Taylor,  M.A.,  Pentwyn,  Monmouth. 

1 1920  Harding,  Miss  E.  M.,  Bower  Ashton,  near  Bristol. 
11922  Hardy,  C.  C,  13  W^estbury  Park,  Bristol. 

1910    Hardy,  R.  G.,  C.S.I.,  Esmond  College  Lawn,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 8  Harle,  J.  J.,  Whitfield,  Falfield. 

I  1907    Harley,  Edw.  Mortimer,  4  Harley  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
;  1 91 9  *Harmer,  W.  Scotford,  Riverscourt,  Cirencester. 
1921    Harris,  G.  F.,  23  Malvern  Road,  Gloucester. 

1920  Harris,  H.  Elwin,  B.A.,  M.B.  (Cantab.),  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  13  Lansdovm 

Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1876    Hartland,  Ernest,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hardwick  Court,  Chepstow  (Hon. 

Member) . 

1890  *Hartland,  E.  Sidney,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  13  Alexandra  Road,  Gloucester 
(Editor  ;    Vice- Chairman  of  Council). 

1921  Harward,  Miss  M.  F.,  The  Halcyon  Club,  14  Cork  Street,  London,  W.  1 

1 91 9  Hawkins,  F.  C,  28  Ravenswood  Road,  Bristol. 

1901    Hawkins,  J.  G.,  Brie:ley  orange,  Staunton,  Gloucester. 

T919    Hayward,  A.  C.  Curtis,  Edge,  Stroud. 

j 904    Hayward,  Col.  J.  F.  Curtis,  Quedgely  House,  Gloucester. 
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1 915  Healing,  Samuel  H.,  Spring  Bottom,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham, 

1876  Herapath,  Major  Howard  M.,  2  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1900  Herbert,  Arthur  Grenville,  Paradise  House,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1900  Herbert,  W.  Hawkins,  Paradise  House,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1905  Hickman,  Hubert,  72  Ferme  Park  Road,  Hornsey,  N. 

1 91 1  Hicks,  Miss  G.  E.,  Cotswold  House,  Park  Road,  Gloucester. 

1900  Higgins,  Henry,  Willsbridge  House,  Bristol. 

1 919  High  am,  E.  J.  G.,  Westbury  Lodge,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

1 91 1  Hignett,  Geoffrey,  Hodshill  Hall,  South  Stoke,  Bath. 

1 91 1  Hignett,  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  Hodshill  Hall,  South  Stoke,  Bath. 

1 91 4  Hill,  Mrs.  Burrow,  Oakhurst,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 
1919  Hill,  W.  Norton,  23  Carnarvon  Road,  Bristol. 

1 919  Hill,  Hedley,  M.D.,  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 901  Hirst,  Francis  J.,  M.A.,  Bampton,  Oxon. 

1 901  Hirst,  H.  C.  M.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  36  Henleaze  Gardens,  Westbury-on- 

Trym,  Bristol. 

1919  Hobart-Bird,  W.,  Pyatt's  Hotel,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 2  Hockaday,  Miss  E.  W.,  Highbury,  Lydney,  Glos. 

1907  *Hockaday,  F.  S.,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  Highbury,  Lydney,  Glos. 

1 919  Holborow,  Arthur,  Burnage,  Bath  Road,  Stroud. 

1903  Holford,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  G.  L.,  K.C.V.O.,  c/o  D.  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Estate 
Office,  Tetbury,  Glos. 

1920  Holland,  Miss  Julia,  Brand  Lodge,  Colwall. 

1 91 1  Hope-Edwards,  Mrs.,  Wharton  Lodge,  near  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

1912  Horder,  P.  Morley,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  5  Arlington  Street,  St.. 

James's,  S.W.i. 

1905  Hore,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  22  Lansdown  Terrace,  Cheltenham. 
1922  Hornby,  Miss  Beatrix,  Chalford  Hill,  Stroud. 

1 921  Hosegood,  Hugh  L.E.,  Pendennis,  Rockleaze,  Bristol. 

1903  Household,  H.  W.,  M.A.,  Stowell  House,  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham. 

1903  Howell,  J  as.  H.,  118  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 915  Howell,  Miss  M.  E.  C,  32  Regents  Park  Road,  London,  N.W.i. 

1921  Hunt,  H.  W.,  14  Belgrave  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Hunter,  A.  A.,  Devonshire  House,  Montpellier  Drive,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 1  *Hurry,  A.  E.,  Hempsted  Court,  Gloucester. 

1880  *Hyett,  Sir  F.  A.,  Painswick  House,  Stroud,  Glos.  {Hon.  Member). 

1922  Iles,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  27  Beaufort  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol: 

1 91 8  Irwin,  Rev.  W.  M.,  D.D.,  Kingswood  Rectory,  Wotton-under-Edge.. 
1 891  Isacke,  Miss,  Stratford  Abbey  College,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 91 2  Ivens,  H.  P.,  18  Alexandra  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

!9i9  Jackman,  J.  C,  Breadstone,  nr.  Berkeley. 

1920  Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Broughtons,  Newnham. 
!9i9  James,  Walter,  Avongrove,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

1922  Jeffcoat,  Rev.  R.,  M.A.,  5  Berkeley  Square,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1912  Jenkins,  Edgar  J.,  Manor  House,  Whitchurch,  Bristol. 

1919  Jenks,  Edward,  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  133  Church  Street,  Kensington,  W.8. 
1917  Jenner-Fust,  Rev.  Denton,  M.A.,  Hill  Vicarage,  Falneld,  Glos. 

1906  *  Jenner-Fust,  Herbert,  M.A.,  Hill  Court,  Falfield,  Glos. 
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11911  Jeune,  Col.  E.  B.,  Whaddon  Manor,  Gloucester. 

191 1  Jeune,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Whaddon  Manor,  Gloucester. 

1904  Johnson,  Miss  H.  T.,  Ellesmere  Lodge,  The  Park,  Cheltenham. 

1922  Johnston,  Miss  G.  L.  Keith.  * 

1893  J ohnstone-Vaughan,  W.  J.,  The  Old  Rectory,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 

191 1  *Jones,  Averay  N.,  50  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1921  Jones,  C.  W.f  Yatesneld,  Watledge,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 

1920  Jones,  Miss  Lilian  B„  Lechlade  Manor,  Glos. 

1907  *Jones,  Rev.  Canon  R.  C.  S.,  The  Vicarage,  Fairford,  Glos. 

1 91 3  Jones,  Walter,  H.M.A.,  Morgan  Hall,  Fairford,  Glos. 
1888  Judge,  Frederick,  159  Cheltenham  Road,  Bristol. 

1 910  Keeler,  H.  E.,  Cardwell  Chambers,  Marsh  Street,  Bristol. 

1911  *Kerr,  Lt.-Col.  Russell  J.,  B.A.,  The  Haie,  Newnham-on- Severn. 

1912  Keyser,  Chas.  E.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Aldermaston  Court,  near  Reading. 
1910  King,  J.  E.,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Clifton  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1922  King,  Mrs.  Hubert,  Newmarket  Court,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 
1901  Knowles,  Henry,  Egerton  House,  The  Spa,  Gloucester. 

1916  Lambert,    Uvedale,    M.A.,    F.R.Hist.Soc,    South    Park  Farm,. 

Blechingley,  Surrey. 

1921  Langford,  G.,  2  Elgin  Park,  Bristol. 

1910  Langley,  Rev.  E.,  83  Down's  Park  East,  Bristol. 

1921  Langley-Smith,  W,  Wotton  Hill  House,  Gloucester. 

1920  Lawson,  V.  A.,  St.  Ringers,  Cirencester. 

1914  Leach,  Richard  Ernest,  M.A.,  Fairview,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1 910  *Leighton,  W. ,  7  Kensington  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol  (Secretary  for  Bristol) , 

1906  Leonard,  Professor  Geo.  Hare,  M.A.,  1  Prince's  Buildings,  Clifton,. 

Bristol. 

1904  Levy-Langfield,  A.,  12  Whiteladies  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1876  Lewis,  Archibald  M.,  14  Tyndalls  Park  Road,  Bristol. 

1 91 8  Lewis,  W.  J.,  13  Henleaze  Road,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol. 

1920  Lister,  Sir  R.  Ashton,  M.P.,  The  Towers,  Dursley. 
1880  Little,  E.  P.,  Whitemoor,  Amberley,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1907  Little,  F.  A.,  Atcombe  Court,  Woodchester,  Stroud,  Glos. 
1 914  Littledale,  Col.,  Ravenhurst,  Cheltenham 

1 91 3  Littledale,  T.  A.  R.,  Wiltondale,  Ross-on-Wye. 

1 91 1  Liverpool,  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Kirkham  Abbey,  Yorkshire. 

1 921  Lloyd,  Rev.  W.  W.,  36  Lansdown  Crescent,  Cheltenham. 
1876  Lloyd-Baker,  Granville  E.,  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucester. 

1 91 7  Lobbett,  A.  J.  R.,  Henbury  Hill,  Bristol. 

1919  Locock,  H.  T.,  4  Clifton  Jbark,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1886  Long,  Col.  William,  C.M.G.,  Newton  House,  Clevedon. 

1921  Lowson,  J.  G.  F.,  Quarwood,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos. 

1 910  Lyddon,  F.  S.,  5  Beaufort  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 91 1  Lysaght,  W.  R.,  Castleford,  Chepstow. 

1913  McArthur,  Rev.  C,  M.A.,  Strathdurn,  Cheltenham. 

1921  Mackenzie,  L.  S.,  63  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 

1922  Mackinlay,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  Bencombe  House,  Uley,  Glos. 
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1 92 1  Madan,  Miss  Edith  H.,  6  Palace  Yard,  Gloucester. 

1 919  Madge,  Walter  H.,  LL.B.,  34  Brunswick  Road,  Gloucester. 

1922  Malcolm,  L.  W.  G.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Museum  and  Art  Galley 

Bristol. 

1902  Mar  don,  Heber,  Cliff  den,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 

1907  Margetson,  Jack,  Brightside,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 92 1  Marks,  Walter  H.,  Pear  Tree  Close,  Welford-on-Avon. 
1888  Marling,  Stanley,  Stanley  Park,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1904  Marmont,  B.  P.,  Windsoredge  House,  Inchbrook,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1922  Marshall,  George,  The  Manor  House,  Breinton,  Hereford. 

1908  Marsland,  Ellis,  32  Camberwell  Grove,  London,  S.E.5. 

1922  Martin,  A.  Trice,  M.A,.  F.S.A.,  11  Vyvyan  Terrace,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1919  Martin,  G.  Palliser,  107  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1901  Martin,  Dr.  J.  M.,  The  Tower  House,  Pittville  Circus,  Cheltenham. 

1 91 8  Martin,  R.  Holland,  Overbury  Court,  Tewkesbury. 

1888  Master,  Mrs.  Chester,  The  Hill,  Almondsbury,  Glos. 

1919  Matthews,  T.  G.,  Newport  Towers,  Berkeley. 

1922  Mawdsley,  R.  H.,  92  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1919  Mercer,  R.  W.,  11  Windsor  Terrace,  Bristol. 

1892  Meredith,  W.  L.,  2  Vistla  Cottage,  Penllyne,  Cowbridge,  Glam. 

191 1  Metcalfe,  T.  T.  S.,  Claydon  House,  Lechlade. 

1920  Michell,  George  B.,  Frampton-on-Severn. 

1902  Miles,  P.  Napier,  Kingsweston,  near  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Miller,  P  F.,  The  Elms,  Coombe  Dingle,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol 

1912  Mills,  Rev.  C.  C.,.  D.D.,  The  Rectory,  Dursley. 
1880  Mills,  H.  Hamilton,  Sudgrove  House,  Cirencester. 

1 91 9  Mitchell,  Alexander,  M.D.,  Norton  Bury,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 
1900  Moffatt,  H.  C,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross. 

1 91 3  Moffatt,  Mrs.,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross. 

1920  Monckton,  Reginald,  le  Moigne's,  Wrington,  Som. 

1920  Moore,  T.  W.,  Battledown,  Tewkesbury. 

1 91 9  Moore,  Rev.  W.  E.,  M.A.,  Randwick  Vicarage,  Glos. 

1921  Morley,  L.  J.,  25  Clifton  Wood  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 91 9  Morris,  Miss  H.,  6  Beaufort  Buildings,  Gloucester. 

1919  Mottram,  Miss  M.  U.,  Lemsford,  Leckhampton  Road,  Cheltenham. 

1919  Moxon,  Rev.  H.,  Chawfcombe  Rectory,  Chard,  Somerset. 

1920  Napier,  H.  B.,  Hobwell,  Long  Ashton,  Bristol. 

1922  Newman,  Herbert,  Rockness,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 

1922  Newman,  Miss  H.  M.,  Sutton  House,  Howard  St.,  Gloucester. 

1902  *Noel,  Col.  W.  F.  N.,  Stardens,  Newent,  Glos. 

1906  Norgrove,  Walter,  22  Alma  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1896  Norris,  Herbert  E.,  The  Market  Place,  Cirencester. 

1902  *Oatley,  G.  H.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Church  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1889  *Oman,  Sir  C.  W.  C,  K.B.E.,  M.P.,  M.A.,  M.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  Frewin  Hall, 

Oxford. 

1903  *Osborn,  J.  Lee,  F.R.Hist.Soc,  Bevis,  Great  Somerford,  Chippenham 
1902  Overbury,  Major  Thos.,  Doric  House,  St.  Mark's,  Cheltenham. 
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11909  Paddison,  R.  O.,  Bownham,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 1902  Page,  Arthur  W.,  2  Bristol  Chambers,  St.  Nicholas  Street,  Bristol. 

1903  Paine,  A.  E.  W.,  6  Wellington  Square,  Cheltenham. 

1920  Painter,  Brig. -Gen.  A.  C,  C.M.G.,  Hambrook  House,  Charlton  King's- 

Glos. 

1912  Palmer,  Albert  J.,  Fairford  Park,  Fairford,  Glos. 

1908  Parker,  George,  M.A.,  M.D.,  14  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

192 1  Parker,  H.  A.  M.,  M.A.  (Cantab),  3  Blenheim  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 
J1913  Parry,  Miss  Edith,  Witton  Villa,  Droitwich. 

1903  Parsons,  H.  F.,  M.R.C.S.Eng.,  The  Heath,  Sneyd  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1905  Pavey,  Miss  Alice,  ]2  The  Avenue,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Pavey- Smith,  G.  H  ,  The  Hollies,  Nailsworth. 

1920  Pearce,  H.  A.,  Silverdale,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester. 

1922  Pearce,  Walter  T.,  Melville  Lodge,  Graham  Road,  Weston-super- 

Mare. 

1920  Penberthy,  Major  John,  Dean  Hall,  Littledean. 

1907  *Penley,  R.  H„  B.A.,  Rockstowes,  Uley,  Glos. 

I  1910  Penny,  Rev.  L.  P.,  Diocesan  Church  House,  Gloucester. 

1 91 9  Percival,  Miss  A.  M.,  Frampton  Court,  Frampton  Cotterell. 

■919  Percival,  Mrs.  Philip,  The  High  House,  Uley,  Glos. 

1905  Perry,  Miss  M.  P.,  13  Trelawney  Road,  Cotham,  Bristol. 

1 91 2  Phillipps,  ¥Iiss  I.  O.,  Picton  House,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

1919  Phillips,  Rev.  E.  J.,  M.A.,  Coalpit  Heath,  Bristol. 
1883  Pitcairn,  Rev.  D.  Lee,  M.A.,  1  Laura  Place,  Bath. 
1876  Playne,  Arthur  T.,  Longfords,  Minchinhampton,  Glos. 
Si 92 1  Poole,  A.  L.,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 

1920  Pooley,  Henry,  Durdham  Lodge,  Downleaze,  Bristol. 
191 1  *Powell,  Cecil,  The  Hermitage,  Weston-super-Mare. 

1915  Price,  Rees,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  Bannits,  Broadway,  Worcestershire. 
1919  Price,  W.  R.,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  Pen  Moel,  Chepstow. 

1886  *Pritchard,  John  E.,  F.S.A.,  22  St.  John's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
(Chairman  of  Council). 

1 91 9  Pritchard,  O.  W.  Mostyn,  Isle  of  Rhe,  North  Nibley,  Dursley. 

1920  Quick,  Richard,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  Russell-Cotes  Art  Gallery,  Bourne- 

mouth. 

1920  Radcliffe,  H.  S.,  Ulcombe  Lodge,  Saltford. 

1922  Raikes,  T.  A.,  Talbots  End,  Cromhall,  Glos. 

1922  Ranger,  Gilbert  O.,  Coin  Rogers,  Bibury,  Glos. 

1 91 3  Ratcliff,  Miss  C.  Lilian,  O.B.E.,  Southam  de  la  Bere,  Prestbury,  Glos; 
1 91 3  Ratcliff,  Miss  Phyllis,  Southam  de  la  Bere,  Prestbury,  Glos. 

1 91 9  Rawlins,  J.  E.,  Syston  Court,  Mangotsneld,  Bristol. 

1920  Reynardson,  H.  F.  Birch,  Rudge  Hill  House,  nr.  Stroud. 
1 91 9  RiCARDO,  Lt.-Col.  H.  G.,  Gatcombe,  Minchinhampton. 
1919  Richards,  M.  J.,  The  Croft,  Gresham  Road,  Staines. 

1904  Richardson,  Frank,  15  Percival  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1909  Rixon,  W.  A.,  Turkdean  Manor,  Northleach,  Glos. 

1893  Robbins,  Rev.  John,  24  Sheffield  Terrace,  Campden  Hill,  London,  W.8. 

1916  Roberts,  Rev.  Edward,  Fairseat,  Sedlescombe  Road,  St.  Leonards^ 
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igig  Robertson,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Syston  Rectory,  Mangotsfield,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Robins,  Rev.  W.  A.,  M.A.,  Dyer  Street  House,  Cirencester. 

1 914  Robinson,  Foster  G.,  Grove  House,  Clifton  Hill,  Bristol. 

1 914  Robinson,  Harold  G.,  Cote,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 

1904  Robinson,  W.  G.,  Parklands,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

1909  Rogers,  T.  Percival,  Friezewood,  Rudgeway,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Romney,  Mrs.  F.  W.,  Wa.eridge,  Malvern. 

1 901  Roper,  Miss  I.  M.,  F.L.S.,  4  Woodfield  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

1 919  Roslyn,  H.  E.,  The  Red  Lodge,  Park  Row,  Bristol. 

1922  Rowe,  Mrs.  M.  Y.,  Drayton  Lodge,  Henleaze,  Bristol. 
1922  Royden,  Col.  T.  E.,  Wmacres,  Minchinhampton,  Glos. 
1 914  Rudd,  Miss  M.  A.,  Woodlands,  Bussage,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1920  Rudge,  Dr.  C.  K,  L.R.C.P.Lond.,  145  Whiteladies  Road,  Clifton 

Bristol. 

1920  * Rushforth,  G.  McN.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Riddlesden,  Malvern  Wells. 

1919  Sage,  Frederic  S.,  Carnanton,  Julian  Road,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1 919  Salmon,  Capt.  H.  Pomeroy,  Tockington  Manor,  nr.  Bristol. 

1 91 1  Samson,  A.  B.,  Merlin  Haven  House,  Wotton-under-Edge. 

1920  Sanders,  T.  E.,  Burleigh  Cottage,  Brimscombe,  Stroud. 

1919  Scott,  Charles  T.,  Ampney  St.  Peter,  Cirencester. 
1922  Scott,  W.  S.,  M.D.,  Irwell,  Winchcombe,  Glos. 
1897  Sessions,  Herbert,  Quedgeley  Court,  Gloucester. 
1876  *Sewell,  Edward  C,  The  Beeches,  Cirencester. 

1905  Seys,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  Wirewood's  Green,  Chepstow. 

1 910  Sharp,  T.  F.,  20  Beaconsfield  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1876  Shaw,  J.  E.,  M.B.,  23  Caledonia  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol.  [Glos. 

1 914  Sherwood-Hale,  Thomas  Edward,  Alderley,  Wotton-under-Edge, 

1920  Sherborne,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Sherborne  House,  Northleach. 

1 92 1  Sherborne,  Lady,  Sherborne  House,  Northleach. 

1 919  Shirley,  S.  A.,  Drinagh,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

1 901  Shute,  Mrs.,  Water  Farm,  Coleman's  Hatch,  Sussex. 

1 92 1  Simpson,  Miss  C.  A.,  188  Imey  Road,  Oxford. 

1920  Simpson,  J.  H.,  Rendcomb  College,  Cirencester. 

1 881  *Simpson,  J.  J.,  Osborne  House,  Cotham  Park,  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Sinnott,  Colonel  E.  S.,  Tumey  Grange,  Gloucester. 

1922  Siveter,  Mrs.,  The  Sheephouse,  Tumey,  Gloucester. 

1920  Smart,  R.  A.,  Rose  Mede,  Heath ville  Road,  Gloucester. 

1 92 1  Smith,  Canon  H.  M.,  M.A.,  College  Green,  Gloucester. 

1922  Smith,  Rev.  J.  Outram,  M.A.,  8  College  Green,  Gloucester. 
1880  Smith,  Richard  Henry,  Woodchester  House,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1902  Smithin,  J.  A.,  Cooper's  Hill,  Brockworth,  Gloucester. 

1902  Soutar,  J.  G.,  M.B.,  20  Royal  Parade,  Cheltenham. 

1 910  Soyres,  B.  de,  Newstead,  Southfield  Road,  Westbury,  Bristol. 

1903  Spofforth,  Fairfax,  21   Belgrave   Road,   Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 912  Stanton,  A.  W.,  Field  Place,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 91 9  SteadmAn,  Percy,  122  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Steadman,  Vincent,  15  Belvedere  Road,  Bristol. 
1890  Stephens,  Albert  J.,  Badgeworth  Court,  Gloucester. 

1906  Stevens,  Mrs.,  Springhill,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 
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922  Stock,  Mrs.  M.  S.  McMurrough,  Stoatshill,  Uley,  Glos. 

919  Stone,  G.  F.,  18  Logan  Road,  Bishopston,  Bristol. 

919  Stroud,  J.  S.  G.  W.,  The  Mythe,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

•921  Stroud,  L.  L.,  High  Street,  Tewkesbury.  * 

|:902  Sturge,  Theodore,  Fern  Hollow,  Rockleaze,  Bristol. 

:gn  Sullivan,  Rev.  Ponsonby  M.,  Rangeworthy  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

1921  Sutton,  Arthur,  ii  Montrose  Avenue,  Redland,  Bristol. 
1914  Suverkrop,  Miss  E.  A.,  Braeside,  Symonds  Yat,  Ross. 
[901  Swann,  E.  J.,  D.L.,  The  Gables,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 

(1914  *Swynnerton,  Rev.  C,  F.S.A.,  The  Old  House,  Burleigh,  nr.  Stroud. 

I 191 9  Sykes,  Robert,  3  Gloucester  Row,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

[884  *Taylor,  Rev.  C.  S.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Banwell  Vicarage,  Somerset. 

I901  Taylor,  Edmund  J.,  Town  Clerk,  Council  House,  Bristol. 

([910  Taylor,  L.  Goodenough,  M.A.,  19  Sion  Hill,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

([921  Taylor,  W.  J.  P.,  24  Clarendon  Road,  Redland,  Bristol, 

pi  8  Terry,  H.  Cairns,  M.B.,  Hampden  House,  Barton  St.,  Gloucester. 

I911  Teesdale,  Miss  F.  H.,  Whitminster  House,  Stonehouse. 

1  [91 1  Thatcher,  Wm.  G.,  Lynwood,  Brislington,  Bristol. 

[918  Thomas,  H.  Russell,  Heneage  Court,  Falfield. 

jcgu  Thomas,  J.  Henry,  2  Wedderburn  House,  Wedderburn  Road,  Hamp- 
stead,  N.W.3. 

[910  Thomas,  W.  K.,  4  Hillside,  Cotham  Hill,  Bristol. 

[922  Thompson,  A.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  South  Broomfield,  Jesmond, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[900  Thompson,  Mrs.,  Endcliffe,  Henbury,  Bristol. 

[892  Thorpe,  Thomas,  Osborne  House,  Frocester,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

{1918  Thurston,  L.  T.,  Park  House,  Thornbury. 

[1904  Tidswell,  R.  I.,  Haresfield  Court,  Stonehouse,  Glos. 

1898  Tins  on,  C  J.,  The  Cleevelands,  Marie  Hill,  Cheltenham. 

1919  Titley,  W.  A.,  Wynton  Lodge,  Durdham  Park,  Bristol. 

1919  Todd,  R.  H.,  4  Cecil  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

191 3  Trafford,  G.  R.,  B.A.,  Hill  Court,  Ross. 

1922  TRye,    Capt   J.    H.,   C.B.E.,   R.N.,    The   Grotto,  Leckhampton, 

Cheltenham. 

J 1922  Trye,  C.  B.,  11  North  Grange  Mount,  Headingley,  Leeds. 

1901  Tryon,  Stephen,  Albion  Chambers,  Bristol. 

11905  Tubbs,  Stanley  W.,  Ellerncroft,  Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos. 

W13  Tuckett,  Mrs.  F.  F.,  Frenchay,  Bristol. 

192 1  Tuckett,  J.  E.  S.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  12  Belvedere  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

1919  Turner,  A.,  Dunkirk  Manor  House,  Amberley,  Glos. 

mig  Turner,  Mrs.  M.,  Dunkirk  Manor  House,  Amberley,  Glos. 

192 1  Twiggs,  H.  W.,  51  Woodstock  Road,  Redland,  Bristol. 

1909  Twining,  Llewellin,  68  Woodstock  Road,  Bristol.  [ham. 

192 1  Tyrwhitt- Walker,  Col.  J.,  Fernholme,  Christ  Church  Road,  Chelten- 

1904  Vale,  Hy.,  16  Darlington  Street,  Wolverhampton. 

1919  Vassall,  H.  G.,  Oldbury  Court,  Fishponds,  nr.  Bristol.  [ham. 

1882  Vassar-Smith,  Sir  R.  Vassar,  Bart.,  Shiel,  Charlton  Kings,  Chelten- 

1903  Vaughan-Hughes,  Gerald  M.,  Wyelands,  Chepstow. 
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1 91 9  Veal,  Rev.  Thomas,  Stone  Vicarage,  Falfield. 

1901  Veasey,  Rev.  A.  H.,  The  Cottage,  Hampnett,  Northleaeh,  Glos. 

1 91 9  Verey,  Rev.  C.  H.,  Gwynfa,  Painswick,  Stroud. 

1906  Vickers,  Kenneth  H.,  Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

1920  Vowles,  H.  W.,  Rockcliffe,  Claremont  Crescent,  Weston-super-Mare, 

1 91 3  Vyner-Ellis,  Mrs.  G.,  Minsterworth  Court,  Gloucester. 

1 912  Wade,  Frederick  Taylor,  38  Apsley  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1897  Wait,  Lt.-Col.  E.  W.  K,  2  Worcester  Villas,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 915  *  Walker,  T.  W.,  M.D.,  Constantine,  Penrhyn,  Cornwall. 

1 91 4  Waller,  Miss  Edith,  Phoenix  House,  Stroud,  Glos. 
1876  *  Waller,  F.  W.,  18  College  Green,  Gloucester. 

1 91 9  Waller,  Major  N.  H.,  M.C.,  M.A.,  College  Green,  Gloucester. 

1 91 3  Walton,  T.  C.  H.,  18  West  Park,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1902  Ward,  H.  W.,  105  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1919  Ward,  W.  W.,  6  Prince's  Buildings,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1920  Warren,  Robert  Hall,  Coniston,  Canynge  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1 91 9  Warren,  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Coniston,  Canynge  Road,  Clifton,  Brist< 

1902  Waterman,  A.N.,  M.A.,  Ince,  Warwick's  Bench,  Guildford. 

1 919  Watkins,  W.  H.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Sea  Walls,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 
1904  Watson,  Edw.  Jas.,  D.  Litt.,  F.R.Hist.Soo,  F.R.S.L.,  12  John  Stree 

Bristol. 

1 901  Watson-Williams,  P.,  M.D.,  2  Rodney  Place,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1906  *Way,  Lewis  J.  XJ.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  7  Percival  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 

1920  Weatherhead,  Mrs.,  Har borne,  Sydenham  Road  South,  Cheltenharj 

1920  Webb,  Miss  Marian,  Red  Maids'  School,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristc 
1 91 3  Webb,  Herbert  B.,  Rose  Villa,  Talbot  Road,  Brislington,  Bristol. 

1903  Webb,  W.  E.,  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Wellington,  C.  P.,  Saintbury,  Broadway,  Worcs. 

1 901  *  Wells,  Charles,  F.J.  I.,  134  Cromwell  Road,  Bristol. 

1904  Wells,  C.  Courtenay,  7  Brunswick  Road,  Gloucester. 

1921  Wells,  Arthur  E.,  38  Henleaze  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristc 

1921  Wells,  Mrs.  K.  H.  F.,  38  Henleaze  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Tryr. 

Bristol. 

1922  Were,  Miss  D.  J.,  13  Holmesgrove  Road,  Westbury,  Bristol. 

1898  *Were,  Francis,  Walnut  Tree  House,  Druid  Stoke  Avenue,  Stol 

Bishop,  Bristol. 

1 91 3  West,  Rev.  G.  H,  D.D  ,  48  Park  Road,  Gloucester. 

1920  Wethered,  Miss  M.  L.,  97  Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Wethered,  Mrs.  A.,  Energlyn,  Canynge  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1911  Wheeler,  J.  H.  W.,  10  York  Place,  Clifton.  Bristol. 

1922  White,  C.  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  10  St.  John  St.,  Bristol. 

1920  White,  J.  B.,  M.A.,  109  Queen's  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
1919  White,  Samuel,  Dorset  House,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1 92 1  Whiteman,  W.  W.,  Court  House,  Wotton,  Gloucester. 

1 91 9  Whitley,  H.  S.  B.,  Western  Lawn,  St.  George's  Road,  Cheltenham. 

1922  Wilcox,  Ernest,  M.D.,  Hambrook  Court,  Bristol. 
1922  Wilder,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  Glencairn,  Lansdown,  Cheltenham. 

1914  Wilkin,  L.,  M.A.,  B.C.,  46  London  Road,  Gloucester. 

1904  Wilkin s,  Rev.  H.  ].,  D.D.,  Westbury-on-Trym  Vicarage,  Bristol. 
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1892    Wilkinson,  Rev.  L.,  M.A.,  Bledington,  Glos. 

1 92 1  Williams,  C.  F.,  Hayes  Lodge,  Sydenham  Road,  Cheltenham.  [Mare. 

1902  Williams,  Thos.  Webb,  B.A.,  Greystones,  South  Road,  Weston-super- 
1916    Williamson,  Rev.  C.  A.,  Cold  Ashton  Rectory,  Chippenham. 

1 901    Wills,  G.  A.,  LL.D.,  Burwalls,  Leigh  Woods,  Bristol. 
1920    Wills,  J.  B.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  15  Orchard  Street,  Bristol. 

1920  Wills,  T.  Thornton,  19  Belgrave  Road,  Tyndalls  Park,  Bristol. 

1 91 9  Wilshire,  F.  A.,  Albion  Chambers,  Bristol.  [Chester. 

1899  Winchester,  The  Very  Rev.  the  I>ean  of,  D.D.,  The  Deanery,  Win- 
191 4    Windus,  William,  Runnington  Lodge,  Eurdham  Park,  Bristol. 

1 91 4    Winterbotham,  Herbert  B.,  Ashmead  House,  Dursley,  Glos. 
1 90 1    Wise,  William  Henry,  31  Henleaze  Gardens,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol. 

1888  *Witchell,  E.  Northam,  Upper  Birches,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 91 4  Witts,  Major  E.  F.  B.,  The  Manor,  Upper  Slaughter,  Glos. 
1898    Wollaston,  G.  H.,  M.A.,  Flax  Bourton,  Bristol. 

1898    Wollaston,  Mrs.,  Flax  Bourton,  Bristol. 

1 91 5  Wood,  W.  B.,  Avenue  Cottage,  Barnwood,  Gloucester. 

1898  Woodward,  Miss  E.  K.,  M.A.,  7  Arthur  Street,  Gloucester. 

1900  Woollright,   Major   H.,    Junior  United    Service  Club,  Charles 

Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
T920    Wright,  A.  John,  M.B.,  B.Sc.Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  14  Victoria  Square, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

1903  Wright,  J  no.   Alfred,   C.E.,   60  Churchways  Avenue,  Horfield, 

Bristol. 

1922  Wynter,  Andrew  E.,  M.D.,  26  Oakfield  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1876  Yabbicom,  Col.  T.  H.,  C.E.,  23  Oakfield  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

1899  Young,  C.  E.  Baring,  Daylesford  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Oxon. 

1 92 1  Young,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Pucklechurch  Vicarage,  Bristol. 

1922  Young,  It.  Pilkington,  Bourton-on- the- Water,  Glos. 

1920  Zealand,  Dr.  L.,  Ashleydyat,  85  Ashley  Road,  Bristol. 

[600  J 
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SUBSCRIBING  LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 

1908  Bath  Reference  Library. 

1884    Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  c/o  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton 

Kent  &  Co.,  31  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.4. 
1 910    Bingham  Public  Library,  Cirencester. 

1 91 8  Birmingham  Reference  Library. 
1887    Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

1 91 9  Bristol  Reference  Library. 

1898    British  Museum,  c/o  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.,  34  Margaret  Street,  W.i. 

191 7  Cambridge  University  Library. 
1898    Cheltenham  College,  Cheltenham. 
1889    Cheltenham  Public  Library. 

1922    Chicago  University  Library,  c/o  B.  F.  Stevens  and  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C.2. 

1883  Clifton  College  Library. 

1 91 8  Coventry  Public  Library. 

1 91 9  Gloucester  Public  Library. 

1 91 7    Guildhall  Library,  King  Street,  London,  E.C. 

1884  .  Harvard  College,  U.S.A.,  c/o  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Ltd.,  14  Grape  Street, 

Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 

1 92 1  Haverfield  Library,  Ashmolean  Library,  Oxford. 
1 91 7    John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester. 

1909  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham. 
1905    Lincoln's  Inn  Library,  W.C.2. 

1885  Liverpool  Public  Library. 

1882  London  Library,  12  St.  James'  Square,  S.W.i. 

1920  Malvern  Public  Library. 

1883  Manchester  Reference  Library. 

1922  Marling  School,  Stroud,  Glos. 

1 92 1  Michigan  University,  Ann  Arbor,  c/o  Sotheran  &  Co.,  140  Strand,  W.C.2 
1 91 4    National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

1898    New  York  Library,  c/o  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 

W.C.2. 

1898    Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  c/o  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C.2. 

1 901    Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  c/o  Messrs. 

B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.2. 
1 91 3    Public  Record  Office,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 4. 
1876    Society  of  Merchant  Venturers,  Bristol. 

1908  Stroud  Public  Library. 

1885    Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (The  Keeper  of  the  Library),  South 
Kensington,  S.W.7. 

1909  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  c/o  H.  Sotheran  &  Co.,  140  Strand,  W.C.2. 
1 91 3    Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  c/o  E.  G.  Allen 

&  Son,  12  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C.2. 

[36J 
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Societies  JBjcbanfltng  transactions. 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly,  London,  W.i. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  National  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  (Ireland),  63  Merrion  Square, 
Dublin. 

The  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
19  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.i. 

The  British  Archaeological  Association,  15  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C.4. 

The  British  School  at  Rome,  c/o  A.  H.  Smith,  British  Museum, 
London,  W.C.i. 

The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute,  Archaeological  Section 
Birmingham. 

The  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  Hon.  Sec,  Rev.  Canon 
Fisher,  Cefn  Vicarage,  St.  Asaph. 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
Downing  Street,  Cambridge. 

The  Carmarthenshire  Antiquarian  Society  and  Field  Club,  Hon. 
Sec,  G.  E.  Evans,  Ty  Tringad,  Aberystwyth. 

The  Chester  and  North  Wales  Archaeological  and  Historic  Society, 
Hon.  Sec,  Frank  Simpson,  F.S.A.,  10  Grosvenor  Street, 
Chester. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Cornwall,  Museum,  Truro,  Cornwall. 

The  Cotteswold  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  Hon.  Librarian, 
Roland  Austin,  Public  Library,  Gloucester. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society,  Hon.  Sec,  Edward  Wilson,  Airethwaite,  Kendal. 

The  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
Hon.  Sec,  Percy  H.  Currey,  3  Market  Place,  Derby. 

The  Dorset  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  Capt. 
J.  E.  Acland,  F.S.A.,  County  Museum,  Dorchester. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Society,  Museum,  Maidstone,  Kent. 
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The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  Hon.  Librarian, 
Dr.  R.  T.  Bailey,  51  Grove  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  Hon.  Librarian 
C.  W.  F.  Goss,  F.S.A:,  Bishopsgate  Institute,  London,  E.C.2. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  The  Librarian, 
The  Black  Gate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  Hon.  Sec, 
8  Theatre  Street,  Norwich. 

The  William  Salt  Archaeological  Society,  c/o  Librarian,  Wm.  Salt 
Library,  Stafford. 

The  Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  Taunton 
Castle,  Somerset. 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  c/o 
Librarian,  Public  Library,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology  and  Natural  History,  H.  R. 
Barker  (Librarian),  Moyses  Hall  Museum,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  Castle  Arch,  Guildford 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  Lewes  Castle,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

The  Thoresby  Society,  Hon.  Treasurer,  G.  D.  Lumb,  F.S.A. 
10  Park  Street,  Leeds. 

The  Thoroton  Society,  F.  Arthur  Wadsworth  (Hon.  Librarian), 
Bromley  House,  Nottingham. 

The  Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  The 
Museum,  Devizes,  Wilts 

The  Worcestershire  Architectural  Society,  c/o  Mr.  Houghton, 
Bookseller,  St.  Swithun  Street,  Worcester. 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and  Topographical  Association, 
W.  T.  Lancaster,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Librarian,  ro  Park  Street, 
Leeds. 

The  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington, 
U.S.A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Wm.  Wesley  &  Co.,  28  Essex  Street, 
London,  W.C.2. 
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